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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —The 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
FRIDAY, otc 1853. Candi for admission, not being 
aa College, or x BE of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham 5 ‘must ad yy Jan, 2 for examination at Half- 

‘c on nesday, Jan. 
Pat Ten lock of for jon may be obtained from 


be DE ARTMENT of SEEERAL LITERATURE and 
SCLENCE, including pivinily. Classics, Mathematics, English 
Literature re, as well as Fren rman, will re-ope! 
neler es Jan. +y 1853, on mat day all Students are y requized to 





Two ro Scholarships o of 302. each for three yeas and two of 201. each 
for two years, will be filled u yay aster next. 

The DEPARTMENT of t ‘APPLIED SCIENCES, including 
fr Bs Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Surveying, Architec- 

“ad = Seed “Seometricat Drawing, 

d the Eagess ering Workshop, 

Jan an. 19, 1853, on which day all Students 

to attend 


olarship of Soe and one of 201., each tenable for two years, 
will be ‘Siled 


t Easter 
The MILITARY Dera wenn, i, incto ting Bernie, Latin 
Mod History and athematics and 
ition, —) rn German, Military 
ilitary Drawing, will re-open on Wednes- 
» Jan. 19, 1853, on Myc day all Students are required to 


New Studen ts must bes above the age of fifteen. 
The Vriental may be learnt by those intended for the 


eas 
are 
One 


~ oh requi: 
laren of 301. each for three years, two of 202., one of 
1, poe oth , one o' oe and one of 61. each for two years, ‘will be 
filled nex 
Fall Se hamatlen om every autgest may be obtained from 
J pL CunxincuaM, Esq., 
Jan. 5, 1853. . W. JELFP, D.D., Principal. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. — 

NOTICE to MEMBERS and CONTRIBUTORS of BRI- 

TISH SPECIMENS.—MON DAY, 3ist inst. will be the last day 

for receiving § mens to entitle Members to participate in the 

distribution of the Lm ons in February, 1853. 

A List of Desiderata ed on the 3 edition et the *‘ London 

Catalogue of British Plants’ must accemnpeny cod reel. 
WES. Secretary. 
PAYNE 


%, Bedford-street, Strand, 7th Jan. 1853. 
HAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— Mr. 
COLLIER’S volgen. of NOTES and BuEE DATIONS 
om the TEXT of SHAKESPEARE, derived from the unpub- 
lished and highly important Manuscript Corrections re a 
Contemporary in the Folio Edition 6f 1632, W EADY 
on the Math nst. for delivery to the Subscribers a wy paid 
their Subscriptions for the year snains December, 1852, at the 


t's, Mr. Skerrincton, 192, Picca: 
a cs TOMLINS, Secretary. 


RorAL, INSTITUTION of GREAT 
RITAIN ALOEM ARLE STRERT 

The WEEKLY EVENING yy + > of the Members of the 

al Institution will commence f nm FRIDAY, the 

of January, a at H rtrd orient cued, ‘ond w ill be con- 

tinued as each succeeding Friday Evening, at the same hour, till 


ARRANGEMENT OF 7uE LECTURES BEFORE 


TWELVE LECTURES on AuIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, by T 
Wharton Jones, Esq. F.R.8., Fullerian Professor of Phy: siology, 
KL To commence on TUESDAY, Jan. 18th, at Three o'clock, 
and to be continued on each succeeding T Tuesday Evening, at the 


same hour. 
NINE. | LECTURES on the SERERAL PRINCIPLES of 
GEOLOGY, by John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.8. To commence on 
THURSDAY, Jan. Wth, a ties elk, and to be continued on 


succeedin: tees rsday, e hou 
“NINE LECTURES on my the PHILOSOPHY of CHEMISTRY, 
by Alexander W. Williamson, Ph.D., Professor of Practical Che- 
mistry in University College. To commence on SATURDA 
Jan. ae, at be and to be continued on each succeed- 
ay, 

WENTY ay be nl on QRGANTC CHEMISTRY, to be 
delivered in the Laborato va A. W. Hofmann, F.R.8., Pro- 
pt the Royal Collese 0! Chemistry. London, on Mondays 

edn: EE commencing MONDAY, Jan. 24th, at Four 


Theatre Lectures only, or to the Laboratory 
only, pa: _ Gainees 5 Nyy to both pay Three 
Guineas for the rs to a single course of the 
re Lectures 3 dalnee * "Syllabus of each Course may 
be obtained at the Re Royal ‘Tnstit tution. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.I. 


USSELL INSTITUTION. — LECTURES, 
1853.—The following Lectures will a here du uring 
m; commen ng = FALL NA llth inst. 
and continued on every 8 g Tuesday ae April 26 
Lecture will be Séeamenced’ at Eight Selec - the 
Arening. * On 7 aphic Communication | 


RE 
bir: hyn eat 
eal G 














& ‘ Redfern. maLAS with Pano 

a} performed by Mrs. Willmore (late Miss L. A. 

are * On a Heralds os oF Wanetet with History and 

iy Angas by House cf oder be Aine Bone Ee 
use of Tudor,’ 5 

=I Tickets for me entire Beason will be issued to'N om 


Proprietors, at 73. 6d. each 
i noe W. WEDLAKE BRAYLEY, Secretary. 


RARE a and VALUABLE LITERARY 
Pion by oy carey. .—ON SALE, a Copy of TYNDALL’S EDI- 





foli LY SCRIPTURES, printed at penten | in 358, 
Sous ih io, and in fine condition. So 50 Guineas. gly to 
; ETCALFE, 14, Bayaria-place, Manningham, Beaifor? ork- 








OLLEGE of AGRICULTURE and CHE- 
TRY, and of PRACTICAL and GENERAL SCIENCE, 
KENNINGTON NEAR LO. NDON. 


Principals. 
A. NESBIT, Author of Practical Treatises on ‘ Arithmetic, 
. ; Menguration, ** Land Surveying, * Gauging,” * English Pars- 


and 
J.%. ksbin F.G.8., F.C.S., Consulting and Analytical Chemist, 
Correspond ing Member of the Central and National Agricul- 
lety of a ee 


Chemistry, Geology, and aa. Mr. J. C. Nesbit. 

Assistant Chemist—Mr. E. Lane. 

Natural C7 , Surrey — “Engineering, and Mathematics— 

0, 

Drawing and ortification—T. J. Rawlins, Esq., C.E., Professor of 
Drawing, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

Betany, on logy, and Natural History—C. Johnson, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Guy's her be ital. 

English Literatars and Elocution—James Wigan, Esq., Professor 
of Elocution in the Ladies’ vehee of London, and late Lec- 

~— at Cheshunt College. 

rn Languages—Able Assistant 

ESB T take wader their Sin the pmety thiety y students 
resident or pen nresident, ‘who ans in the College every aid an 








vicinity to 


fariliti 


London ¢ com mands. 
n this I 





LowEstorr BY THE SEA, SUFFOLK.— 
IED CLERGYMAN. =. — lon, custo 
Tuition, and aided bya t Tuto: ay fash : 
has VACANCIES at present a a few additional’ PUPILS, sons 
of Gentlemen, under fifteen years of age. is house, which is very 
arge, stands on a high elevation, facing the Sea. Appl ag yt for 
Terms, and all particulars, may be made either to the er, R Par- 
kinson, Arnold House, Lowestoft; or to the Rev. Francis tou 
ham, Hon. Canon of Norwich, and Vicar of Lowestoft. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL (Milk-street, 
Cheapside), established by Act of Pupiomes, and under the 
Man ment of the Corporation of Londo ead Master the 
Rev. Grorce W. Mortimer, D.D.—The ¢ ENSUING TERM 
(extending to Easter) will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, ye 
the 18th.—The year is divided into three Terms. Fee 
fom 3 ie 158, — = Course x Instruction includes the English, 
ich, 
Arithmetic, Writin Lee -— 4 2 hy, , R-, Draw’ 
the Elements of fhemiatry and Natural Pail ilogophy. and V 
Music.— Besides equi- 
valent to 351. per van 2s cash and ‘available = ‘exhibitions to > the 
Universities, there are the follow ing Exhibitions attached to the 
School, viz.—four Beaufoy—the Salamons and the Travers Scho 
larships of 50. per annum each—the Times Scholarship of 302 per 
py ge the Tegg and the Lambert Jones Schalarshipe of of 
per annum each, and several other valuable prizes.— 
Persons desirous of of obtaining admission for their sons may procure 
o 

















usual are afforded Se gousising 
- th h nowiedeos ofer every department of Analytical Ch 
d of the Assaying of Gold, Silver, and other Metallic Ores. Mr. 
= C. Nesbit has an extensive practice aa an Analytical Chemist 
and in his Laboratories the Students acquire a practical as well 
as pea knowledge of perhaps the most important of modern 
scien 

The 5 system of studies comprises a thorough Classical and Com- 

mercial Education, and every other branch requisite to Jeenese 

ue for the pursuit of Agriculture, Engineering, Mining, 

anufactures, the Arts, the Naval and Military Services, and fur 
the Universities. 

The Laboratories are extensive and complete, and are amply 
provided with every apparatus essential for the most important 
chemical investigations. 

The Students have access to a well-selected Library of upwards 
of two thousand volumes, comprising the most recent works in 
Science and Le ture; to a valuable collection of Minerals and 
Ge and Phils mens; and tofan extensive suite of Mathematical 

Philosophical Instruments. 

Between four and five acres of land, attached to the premises, 
are appropriated to the exercise and recreation of the pupils. 

The senior hav S rtment for private 
study, » gad are each provides with a separate bed-roeom. 

J.C. Nesbit may be consulted with reference to every variety 
of Chemical Patent and ‘Manufacture, and the preparation ot 
Artificial Manures. Analyses and Assays of all puenptens are 
also promptly and accurately executed at the College. 

he terms and other particulars may be had on pplication. 


T. JAMES'’S LITERARY sod | SCIENTIFIC 








SOCIETY, 15, CLIFFORD-ST 
President—The Right Hon. T,. BABINGTON AT ACAULAY, MP. 
SYLLABUS OF LECTURES, 1853. 
The Lectures will be delivered at 21, BaviLLt- row, and will com- 
mence at Har- oats Eicur o’cLock precisely. 
Wednesday, Jan. 12—Dr. Lyon Playfair, Gx. F.R.S., ‘On the 
Allotropic Conditions of Matter.’ 
Wetseneg.. Jan. 19—Reyv. T. F, Stooks, M.A., ‘On the Peninsula 
of Sinai.’ 
wereeenesy. Jan. %—Dr. Jackson, ‘On the Dark mer of Men.’ 
ednesday, Feb. 2—W. A. Hillman, Esq., F.R.C.S., ‘On some of 
the Functions of the Human Body.’ 
Tuesday, Feb. 8—Dr. W. V. Pettigrew, *On the Structures and 
Functions of the Organs of Vision in Man and Brute Animals.’ 
Wednesday, Feb. 16-—Rev, R. Hooper, B.A.,*On Music and its 
Jistory, more especially in England.’ . 

Wednesday, Feb. 3—C. Cowden Clarke, Esq ,* On Thomas Hood. 

Wednesday, March 2—Rev. J. H. Gurney, M.A., ‘On Galileo and 
Newton, with some Account of the "Progress of Optical and 


Astronomical Discovery during the 17th Century. 
Wetneamy Ss March 9—Kev. W. Kirkus, L. L.B., ‘On 


Wednesday, March 16— Professor E. Forbes, F.R.S., *On the Distri- 
bution of Marine Creatures. 
aaeeaey. March 23—Dr. Lankester, F.R.8.,‘On Popular Medi- 


bbe mee rr — Rev. F. 7. M‘Dougall, M.A., ‘On Borneo.’ 
ril ae Wilkinson, Esq., M.R.A.S.,‘On Fire- 
ojecti 
+ Dr. Norton Shaw, ‘On the Progress of 
African fo. 
Wednesday, April 7 R. T. Hulme, Esq.,‘ On the Coral Animals.’ 
Hour of Lecture, Hatr-past E1cut o'clock. 


Non-Members admitted on payment of One Shilling, by Tickets 
to be had only at the Library of the Institution. 

The Institution comprises Reading Rooms, supplied with News- 

pers and Periodicals—a Library, for reference and ores 
Chess and Conversation Rooms, where Members Ao oor 
with Tea and Cofft iscussion and Class Rooms—Fre 


otiee—. 
sees - £1010 0 
110 





ks and how 








Wednesda 





Ladies’ p—¥ ditto iedmnisting to the ‘Lectures 
and use of the Libra: 


sh awe Institution have offered two Prices of Books. for 
cea, for competition amongst its Members—parti 
rtly announced, 


the ‘A ibst Engtick 
culars of whi 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 
—CASTS from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 
(to which a Prize Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition) 
may be obtained on a on to Mr. Mackay, at Messrs. P. 
Colnaghi’s, 13 — AQ. yall Mall East. Price 2is. (or to Members of 
the Arundel Societ ety 28. 6d.) 
CASTS of the I issus. ‘recently 1 sobneed 7 Mr. Cheverton to 
the same scale, | n the 
Electro-deposi CASTS. "of the THESEUS are to be had at 
Messrs. Elkington’s, Regent-street ; price to Subscribers, 151, 158. 
By order of the Geena 
BRKEY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
Office of the Arundel Society, Nov. n 1851. 








Forms Application for the purpose, at the 
School, between the hours of Ten and Four.—Two of the Masters 


receive Boarders. 
THOS. BREWER, Secretary. 
EF NLARGED EDUCATION.—A Married Eng- 


lish Gentleman, of the eo ef Peciend, 
in the training of youth, TAKE 
GENT ING residing with hema —— alternately in Pita ANCE 
and GERMANY, securing to them efficient ae on ia the 
guages of 5 countries, and in other Soanehes of study ; ysing 
all opportunities of profitable observation ; and augmenting eir 
& eneral knowledge in every possible way.— —Address to M. A. 3., 113, 

heapside, London. 





and e 
ARGE of a few Y 





HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square. 
—The CLASSES will be RESUMED on THURSDAY, the 
13th of January, 1853. 


a - 2 jie Rev. J. Baines, M.A., St. John's College, 


Moral += * Alexander Bain, Hes. A.M., formerly Lecturer 
coe Marischal ‘ollege, Aberdeen. 
Ancient Hi fe, Cunbridge Brownrigg Smith, M.A., St. John’s 


mb 
Modern 


angton 8 anford, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
——- : ‘Will Cook, M’A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
N —— Histery—-S. E. G 


rant, M.D., Professor of Comparative 
vs beh University College, London. | 
Natural ont nod bal ideal eorra a Cook, M. 
Phy i ene Bain, Esq. A.M. 
in S vith Eee yomear— v. J. Baines, M.A. 
Boglish he. a Literature— Andrew, Findlater, Esq. A.M., 
formerly i Master of Gordon H oar berdeen. 
German Lan e and Literature—Adolph Heimann, Ph. B. Pro- 
fessor of German in University College, 1 London. 
French I ge and I h Ragon. 
Italian Language and Literature—Signor Valetta. 
Elocution—J. Wigan. Boa 
Vocal Music— Professor Hallah, of ye College, London. 
Harmony—W. Sterndale Bennett, E 
Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq, 
A JUNIOR SCHOOL’ Will be o opened on Monday, the 10th of 
——S for pupils of nine years of age and upwards. 
‘ospectus, containing a List of the "Tady Visitors, Pro 
oe of Lectures, Directions for a Course of Study, the Time 
‘ables, and other particulars, may be had at the College, 47, Bed- 
ford-square, daily, between 10 and 4 


JORTLAND-PLACE SCHOOL, BRIGHTON, 
under the Direction of Mr. JOHN JAMES BARTON for- 
merly Principal of Hall-place Schovl. Portland-place School, 1, 
formerly occu api as Brighton College, is situated at the eastern 
extremity of Brighton, at the top of Portland-place, facing the sea, 
and is sheltered on the north and east by the Downs. The Pupils 
have access during play-hours to an adjoining field, and thus 
enjoy opportunities of air and exercise not usually afforded in a 
populous neighbourhood. Pupils are received from the age of 8 to 


can d by applying to Messrs. Reirs, 
Buoruens, 150, Aldersgate-stree' 


DUCATION, CLASSICAL and PROFES- 
SIONAL, HOULARD HOUSE, BLACKHEATH, by T. 
KIMBER, B.A., and R. B,A.K.C. ‘The course of Instruction 
is based upon suiees prinelptes , and embraces all the subjects 
of a sound and liberal Education. Discipline is maintained by 
moral suasion in preference to corporal punishment. The domestic 
arrangements are those of a family rather than wed of a school. 
Terms, from 30 Guineas.—Prospectuses forwarded from Holland 
House; or from Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo- place, London; or 
Messrs. Parker & Co. Military Library, Whitehall. 


TO COUNTRY LIBRARIANS, 


E. MUDIES REVISED LIST of SUR- 

« PLUS COPIES of Booms withdrawn from his Library is 
how ready, and t postage free in ans’ all -? a 
cations. ; 
_ of Lord 5Sres.8 vols. 14a.—Roebuck's Whi 

08. 6d.—Lord marie’s Memoirs of Rocking am, 2 vols. er 
Bye pencer's Tale in Turkey, 2 vols. 108. 's F 
Freneh Sticks, 2 vols, 9%.—Life of Lord i Langdale. 2 vols. 168.— Wal- 
pole’s Ansayrii, 3 vols. 16s.—Egerton’s Tour in India, 2 vols. 10s. 
—Mi; net’s Life of Mary, 2 vols. 12s.—Darien, 3 vols. 8¢.—Cole’s Ca 
4a.—Ravenscliffe, 3 vols. 63.— The ye Romance, 2 v 
10s, 6d.—Reuben Medlicott, 3 vols. 158., &c. 

















Cuaries Epwarp Mune, 510, New ‘Oxtord-street. =s 





w ready, price One Shilling, 
HREE SERMONS about the 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BROCK, of Blooms’ 


London. 
Cooke & Whitley, 1, Bouverie-street, 


London : 
James Nisbet & Co, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 





THE ATHENAUM 


CJ an. 8°53 
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( Ge OvEss ESSES and TUTORS.—The Nobility, 
and Principat of Schools requiring GOVER.- 
ANION r TUTORS, for ot pentenen, 


atts ch. at the 
, established in 
prospectus and 





RIVATE TUITION.—PREPARATION for 
the UNIVERSITIES, the ARMY, £e—A married Clergy. 
man (M.A. of Cambridge) of g 


whe ta eet coils tuto his house, nasa VACANCY, 

ea u in! 0 asa 
eat healthy locality, about half an hour's journey 
hai Rev. M. A., 3, Southampton-row, Russell- 


JENMARK BILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near Lonpo ‘onducted by Mr. PURPOuEE. and Mr. 

Cc. P. MASON, BA. Fellow of Universit; = , London, and 
Soemeriy © Professor of General Literature neashire Inde- 


me a ~— hy course 7 ry pursued nde the above schol ed 








with ac 





ship.nnd sound A hae omp i o 


Languages, ~_— ‘4 
of Natural Science in general Ss with all the essential 
tures ofa thorough English I Education, The French, Spanish, —4 
anguages a! sar native Professors. In special 
~ cases the course of rr odified 


: a i ndy ina” be be m so as to meet the 
particu ents 0: up: 

an’ tay b tesco ted as some entation of the success with which 

aimed at are realized, that all the pupils in the first 

ay of sufficient age to become candid to the number of five, 

the last Matriculation eee of the University of 


Tee educational and domestic 
facilities La ober pupils, There is aie ® goons peopegatery 
depa se schoo! y- 

ean Prospet uses’ may be 4 be obtained at the School; and Me 
& 


ason, 84, Basinghall street ; Mr. Churchill 
ho ; and o: 
Eros street, ‘Brot thers, choy + mae 150, iinsinliation, 





arrangements offer unusual 





ATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the 
University of jenten.— — Daring fhe the K HILL GK half- wy the 
studies — of the C MMAR 
SCHOO: ed wi ith the view r preparing tthe pupils 
for the - Examination, 


x. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.—A ook fine 
a extensive Ooestion of choice BRORAV ER 'S PROOFS 
and" OLD I r SA r J. 
Esq. R.A. 


PRESSIONS f saree, 
wh e admirers of this reat “Artist shoal). obtain 

Love’s Ry List, which will be forwarded on the receipt of to 

Also, just Mublished the Third Part of a New Catalogue, con- 

taining Etchings and Engravings by the most celebrated Ancient 

and Modern — This may also be obtained on the receipt of 
two postage s 8. 

ss . RGE LOVE, 


81, Bunhill-r nya Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
raduate in Honours, M.A. Oxon (without parochial charge) 

| eg en +4 P _ympee for oe fous, beautitul an 
0 ouse arge and commodious, aatmally 
situsted in its own grounds, 15 miles west of London. The highest 








EA-SIDE EDUCATION, HASTINGS.— 
The Proprietor of MAROR HOUSE SCHOOL, West-hill, 
Hastings, receives YOUNG GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, to 
instruct in the uous) branches. of a~C M 
Education. The Pi ponent = with separate beds, 
utmost attention is paid to their health, and rig right moral ard = 
ne training. Manor House is situated in a most healt 
; and, having been built expressly for a Schoel, the- pile? 
+ TS, are spacious and airy, and fitted up with con- 
~ eration for their comfort and convenience.—F or Cards of tarms, 
ferences, &c. address as a’ 


E®! DUCATION, CROYDON, SURREY.— 
r. EMBERSON’S SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WED- 

NESDAY, the 19th instant.—Modern ta taught the Mal 

rienced Professors.— Young are p 

tary E. tions. 


ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES, 
OSBOURNE HOUSE, Dover Avenue-road, St. Jchn’s 
Wood.—Second Term commen: 2th January, 1853. This 
Institution is conducted by a Gesmen Protestant Lady, who 
has resided above twelve pA in this country. The thoreugh 
oo a the German language is especially insisted 
rovision made for the attainment of this object. 
With, this is yoombined the instruction in all the acquirementsthat 
constitute a highly-finished Lady’seducation. The instruction is 
given by emineat Masters only. Terms, inclusive of all ex 
: me ee PL, 110 ov per annum. For Pros Solo S: <4 
a uin per annum.—For Prospectuses ap; 
Mr. Thimm's Lib: 's Library, 88, New Bond-stree' 


LSMENTaryY. 0 INSTRUCTION in FORM 


DEP anrMeNt oF OL AOTICAL ART. 

On and after the 4th of December, and every Saturday afternoon 
(ex: eps during the Christmas Vacation), a Class of Schoolmasters 
and Pupil Teachers will meet in the Lecture Room at Two o’cock, 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in the system of teaching 

aunaty Form and Colour, and the Use of A 
Model wm. 7 by rtment. Fee for six Denon- 
etashons One De, dy information apply to Mr. J. C. 


Rosinson, Mariboroud ) aaa 
ed) “W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 


RNAMENTAL ART in STONE, PLASTER, 
METALS, and | other Es beta: 
DEPARTMENT 0 F PRACTICAL J ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOU 
FOUR LECTURES on — ORNAMENT of the PERIOD of 
the RENAISSANCE, a addressed to Decorators, Archi- 
te asterers, tone s, Workers in Metal, J lers, 
Wood Carvers, Inla: ae, Modelers of all classes, Frame ers, 
Painters on_ Porcelain, k-binders, Paper-stainers, Leather 
Embossers, &c., and all engaged in the production . objects of 
Ornamental Art for commerce, will be delivered 3 
WORNUM, Esq., Librarian of the vith and 1H on FRIDAY 
EVENINGS. ast and oat Joqnery, | 4th and 11th February, at 
SEVEN o’clock. Admission to the 28,— il tickets and 
further juformation aoety 4 to the c leek of of the Museu 
w. K. DEVERELL, Secretary. 


AMENTAL ART in METALS, FUR- 











ing, OF 
to 











RNA 
O NITURE, and all kinds of WOVEN FABRICS. 
DEPARTME F PRA 


TICAL ART, 
MA RLBO RouGH HOUSE. 
SPECIAL yiny =z for STUDY of the Hy hg ae 4 of 
ORNAMENTAL ART will re-assemble on MONDAY, Jan. 
Manufacturers, Artisans, &. are enabled officially to dotain ¢ the 
advice of the Professors—Mr. Semrer and Mr. Hopsox—on the 
execution of any Works of Ornamental Art.— ial fora 


single Consultation, 2s.; fora “= ¢ 
_s DEVERELL, Secretary. 





references.— Address, Rev. R. B., Church A Pp 
ton-street, ne tg 


DUCATION -——Upder the patronage of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir C. J. NAPIER, G.C.B.—At an Establishment, 14 
as fom Town, PUPILS are PREPARED for the Fast India 
pany’s Civil and Military Services, the fim a. oe 
Pubhe Schools. This Establishment recommends itself to Ls 
in India, by the attention which is paid * i to the Health, Com- 
fort, and Moral Habits of the Pupils. The School Grounds are 
14 acres in extent. Inclusive Terms, Z 14 
goes’ a oe eee of the te nt soeenees post-paid, te AB. B.. 


MIEL- HILL SCHOOL 
Head Master. 
THE REY. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 











Committee. 
Hon. Member—Willtiam Alers Hankey, Esq. 
Treasurer—Thomas —— Esq. 
General Com 
Rey, Thomas Peemy. 

gouree ox ee | Th 

& Sex. 1.1.D., DD. 
5 C.H 
Rk. Redpa 9 ‘A. M. 
Joshua Pre ssell. 
iyi —_,, 5. A. 
E.8 e, D.D. 


J shin Co Com. 
‘amb 


Edward awards . Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq, 
Mr. Alderman Honter: 


., Es 
, Esq, 


| W. Smith, Esq., L.L.D., » te. 
| w Williom, R. Spicer, Esq 
mn, Esq. 


! y Bt Whitey Esq. 

G. F. White, E 
The inet SESSION of 1853 will <e on MONDAY, the 
Bist of J encase: when the REV. PHILIP SMITH, will enter 
on the duties of his office. 

pie meng ve me Admission of Pu 

, at the School, Mill-Hill 

ue 1 Old Jewry-c -cham 
further information, may be ~~~ a 


By order of the C: 
ALG ERNON Wins, Secretary. 


for PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Widow, 
is a Gentlewoman by birth, education, and position in 
has lost, through a series of misfortunes, nearly all 
remai to her when a few years 
since, by a anevens calamity, from affluen cote poverty. She is 
desirous of obtaining the comforts of a home e without the of 

dependence C4 those who, however willing, she is we! 
Vision f nthe fa future. ‘vo roy tage, amin mi ake some » nd 

ion fo e years o ». amnial — 
is pe calculated to ntrod penases < take charge an 


Youn; Ladies whe nanp lost — ir paren fo may have 
7 a —e unequal to the a5 ba “alee yr mh compe. 
e su acintendense of an 


James Carter, 


ils should be made to the 
—y Middlesex, or to 
spectuses, and all 





society, has. the 





AINTING on PORCELAIN. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, 


ROUGH HOUSE 
The CLASSES for MALE and FEMALE STUDENTS re- 
assemble on MON » January 10.—For further information 
apply to the Clerk of the Museum. 
ped W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 
(NOLONIAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
POSTAGE ASSOCIATION. 


President.—The Right Hon. Earl Granville, &. &. &ec. 


Co 
His ie Gnee the Archbishop of 


uncil, 
W. Hawes, 
J.8. Lefevre, 8q., C. .B. 
saat Ashburton. Chevalier Lencisa (Commissioner 
Sir J. P. . Reilenn, Bart. ). 
air kate B 1 G.C.B 
urgoyne, 
Elihu Burritt, Esq 
H. Cole, Esq., 
Professor Daubeny, F.R.S. 
Chevalier De Tors (Commis- 
—e iad Austria). Capt. O 
Cc. W. I “84. Dr Lyon Pia fair, C.B., F.R.S. 
Cc. Wate ilke, Esq. W. C. Redfield, Esq. (Am en) 
Baron Chas. Dupin’ (President| Col. Sir William eid, K.C, 
of the Commission for France). (Malta). 
Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, Herr "ves Viebahn (Commis- 
M.P. sioner for 


a). 

Professor Hancock (Dublin). Hon. C, P. Villiers, M.P. 

J. C. G. Kennedy, Esq. (Ame-| Don Manuel de Ysasi (Commis- 
= sioner for Spain). 
a Meeting of the Council of the above Association held on the 
1st wy it was resolved— 

that the Association has now ema iishes cor- 
2 re -four r Foreign Countries ; eight sephrate 
(y f Ci and other 


o! 
Associations in the reer Rin Kingdom ; and that such a Correspon- 
ly involves considerable expenses, especially for 
Foreign and Colonial 
atin order toinsurea Vsuccessfal termination to the labours 
of the Aasecietion, immediate measures taken to raise the 


necessary 
3. That the Local Honorary Secretaries be requested to take 
nee > raising subscriptions for the Association in their 


respective 

he arse: : ist of Subscriptions will be published shortly, with 

i — of every person who has subscribed one pound and 

“Offices. of the Association at the Society of Arts, No. 18, John- 

street, Adelphi. 

MANUEL DE YSASI, Hon. Sec. 

HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 

33, Norfi nth stress, Strand.—A BALLOT will take place at 

the Office next SATURDAY, at 12 precisely, for Fifty aes | Soe 

a The Society has just. purchased a to 

ounslow Station on the aaa Western Windsor Lin L. 
addition to the other 


= Eoiies it in Middlesex and East 
rticipate i 
iS ents Eight Shillings. 
stb, 1863, 


Sir R. I. on, F.R.S. 
aa H. “eases Bart., 











oy co or before te 14th instant 
this Ballot. Shares 50/. each, 


C. L, GRUNEISEN, 
Secretary. 


Ht* YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 
aoe a Le anda French b y it three waco Gontlomen from the Uni 


EDUCA ATION MON Of LIMITED Ray dent ih 
c ofa SD 
Pures. the-sons-of Neblemen and Gentlemen ais 

pare them for the Publ Schools, anata, Naval and Mijj. 
or Colleges, or an of the various profession 

stem of Instruction includes: 

1, The CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS—in which a tee Pupils 

wal &  Cheseaatly w well ded, according to the most ap 
2 the MODERN us OTAGRE~to which oopocinl ttention 

be paid, and for acquisition of which more than ben ome 


terre are 
3 The USUAL BRANCHES of ~~ ENGLISH EDUCATION 
all or any of which may be made more or Ang = 
of study, as may = be deemed desirable in 


4 FORTIFICATION, DRAWING, FENCING. and M 
ACTICS—in which the Military C Class reodives eure 


The Establishment is divided into an Upper and a Lower 

ool. Pu below the age of ten, being thus kept separate 
their Seniors, Lt, in the hours of Study and Reman 

References my made to the Parents of Pup’ pile and others, in 

ayes several Noblemen, ene of the Church, and indi. 

viduals of high standing in 

F) Per Annum. 
If under Saino peep ofage .......... 50 Gui 
tage . 


meas, 
oF oy a 
No Extras whatever, except Books and A 
The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY. thes ara oF Pebratcy, 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, founded 1835 as the 
INFIRMARY for FISTULA and other DISEASES of the 

RECTUM, Charterhouse-square, London. 

Treagurer—J oh “9 >t Esq., aM. P., V.P. 

Chairman—Geo! Glas Sa Sandem 
Pre no Tg rey Griffith 1 Fri rith, 
Masterm: — Peters & Co., 
35, N: pubias! 


Honorary Physician— Jahn Bampiyla fe Daniel =D. 
Honorary §' Burgeon— oo PSA. : ra 
The Committee have the i 


o the follow- 
ee contributions received since the pg the fallow 


FOR THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF ag HOSPITAL. 
~Abraham ....a£l 1 Hicks, G. 411 
Baker, Avery, Esq .. Ali Tavis Robes Esq. .. 1 
Cholmondeley, Lady” . T., Esq. . 11 
Thorp nathan, Esa. 11 

wW., 4:14 

1 


Cow 
G 9 om @, 











$4 ofa ot: 





G FUND. 
d ...... £5,938. 08 6d. 
0 | Green, Mrs. F. (add.) .. £5 0 
W. C., E woe Ue 
b = ee 
- 1010 
i a 1010 
; fentances\ ft rhs 1u 
sto the Building usd se 


general 
ital continue x be received by the Treasurer; 
lane, bard-street, 


Alcock, A ienate Col.. 

Barker, Robert, Esq. . 

Bayntum, c., Esq. (add. 
Il, 'T.; Esq. (add. 


— ~ 
= 








= re 

Ln... of the H 

coh ML Masterman, terman, Bag Nicho! 

by the Sec Cikeasen at the hasty. 38, Charterhouse 
square, or as sire, City. 


St. Mark’s | Dee. 27t! 


HOTOGRAPHY—A New Werk, givens Ave 
ical Directions for obtaining 
GLASS” by means 
Method for Printing = = 
colours on to Paper. By T. H. 
ce 18. ; OF by post, 1s 1s. 6d. 
I Co., 


ls, Apparatus, Prepared P 
hn Photography en Paper or G 


hie Chi 
Connected with 
Just published, price 1¢., free by pos 
TH aS WAXED-PAPER PHOT OGRAPHIC 
OCESS of Quaeave LE GREY. Translated from 
the last edition of the Frene! 
George Knight ‘s Sons, Foster-lane, London, 
Tiseutepapers 66 of sheers hic 4 7 and Materials; con- 


and Porcelain 


ya i) Colledion processes, 
an for the requirements of the Tourist or ny lial 


Sole Agents in the United Ktegiem te for Voightlander & Son's 
celebrated Lenses for —— 

ix, and olf Talbot ay tl Whatman’s, Canson Freres’, la 
Coes and other Talbotype Pa 
~ Led Dovey branch of the Art. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— ELxinorx 


Geni ey re geapesteels bw 9 BR, - attention oe | te o ae. 
ment ef British are ME wane es to ti oc suing Collesoas 


=r 
of Statuettes, My &e. pul 2EESt them in Bronse, 
Bllver, and Gold, fro’ m the Antique and select ‘Works of Modern 


metic tatele Artic and 7. Boudoir, & = 

al 

These award ofthe Counal were eeoate at the late Great Exhibition 
ts— 





at: 


f Pure Photo- 
Epes, ‘and every article 




















bee Medal,’ and may be obtained at 
of the Estab! 


S ApoRETeTaae 
is Soe TR OERE LONDON. 
WHALL-STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


BTSOROLOGY. _. Necnazt1 & ZAMBRA'S 
ATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGR. 
ZAM BRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PA’ 
jy etd THERMOMETER may now be had of the 
fe ah ae LD to a vasit nly 





use for nearly twelve months: i= Lewisham. 
have DO 


Dartmouth-terrace, 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, us nae 
ey a on, in. confirming the Jpinion expressed to inmy 
of rengening your new 
since that time the Instrument has 
ved by the of the Bri 


fae ion coincides with my own,—viz. 
t apy in previous use.—I am, Gen 


servant, 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
f most the Inventors and Patentets. 
Naonert © Zaweee, Meveorological Instrument Mabe. D> 
Hatton-garden, London. 
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THE ATHENAZUM 


— 35 








ODEL DRAWING CLASSES, removed from 
Exeter Hall to 84, ST. pwnsagtonnys CHARING- 


Persp the: most ‘su ine Skt Sintich = 


Terms, One Guinea per Quarte: - farther particulars 
. mye Mr. Ganpee as aboye. Schools atteided. Private 





ATHENEUM | LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
30, Sackville-street, ‘London. 
A’ NUM INSTITUTE. The only 
iegalized FRIE 


DLY Society for Authors ma Men of 
Science. PROSPE ECTUSES with TABLES gratis.—30, 





RINTERS’ ee, SOCIETY.— — 
AUSTEN H. LAYARD, E LP. B, Paving i kind! 
sented to pease at the next ANN NNE “the 
easure in me auBhv eet ——— tak e place on 
TUESDAY the 19th of April r at ta mee. 
Bishopegate'street. —The List of 8 l be d 


Interesting Sale 0 Q f= Important Antiquities formed by the 
late CONTE DE MILANO, of Sicily. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON 





Gomment cations may be forwarded tof pe ia iauien Tavern, or to 
No. 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn, ad 
JAS.S. TODSON, _ Secretary. 


O PRIVATE FAMILIES.—A GENTLEMAN 
accustomed to sen Society, Ne to join a Family as PER- 
MANENT BOARDER. where. ‘the home circle is genteel and 
strictly private. He would require his own Unfurn mished Spest 
ments, w whieh he should propose to very briliantly 0 furnish ; 








street, London. eat 
GPECTACLES an and EYE GLASSES adapted to 


and distant sight by means of 
SMEE'’S SPTOMETER, whick a Sareiees 7 efiectually p ae — 
fool Geary to the ‘Bight. Clevspdoa, Public 
ary e Barristers and ‘u 
SS ill find great concemnense in the use of aumeoseres 
wearer to look through them 


ear objects, an them | at those ata 

TEL SCOPES. of Fall kinds and of the best construction, com- 

unis xtebiliey with a large and clear field of view. 
PERA SES, with improved Compeusating:Ai 

athematical, — 

153, eet-street, Lo 








justments. 
4 anv & Lone, Opticians, ‘ical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
ae be — at BLAND 


ured Appa- 
ratus of e iption, and pure Chesnteote f for the peactins of 
Photography | in all its Branches. 


valotype. pe, and Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 

Sues Lore, 0 Philosophical and yey 

= Makers, and Qperative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
on. 


EW IODIZED COLLODION: INGTaN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN 
Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their saw col. 
LODION, which —— ictures in a ion of a second. Price 
9d. peroz. K tely be better than any other, and may be 
omy to produce any y requlred degree of eye ee Cameras 
r developing ome 

for Photography and ene Art.—Pure Chemicals. 














HOTOGRAPHY.— Horne & Co.’s Iopizep 
COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views, and Por- 
traits in from three to thirty seconds, acco: g to light. 
Portraits obtained by-the above, for delicacy” of detail rival the 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Establishment. 
Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c, used in 
this beautiful Art.—123 and 121, Newgate-street. 


PROTOGRAPEIC CHEMICALS, - | ahastate 
KW THOMAS: Operative Chemist Pal Pall Malt whose 
x3 re SILVER, is 

the day to excel 





from 
well-known peeparation, Se xY 
pronounced by tl the most éminent 
every other ss, 
marvellous vigour uniformly 

pictures produced by it. Mr. rE W. Thomas cautions Pho 

phers against unprincipied persons, who (from the fact of Xy: 

and Collodion being synonymous terms) wor to 
imagine that the Bo compound, sold by Ly at half the 


th did In 50 ven the 

T's Xylot ide of Silver has been assumed. In 

order to prevent suc h bottle sent 

on ie ~ re A. t ped +4. -] a ke Inbel bearing his 
signature, to counterfeit whic’ felon re! 

RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c.. 10, Pall Mall. 


0 FHOTOGRAPHERS. — Mr.’ PHILIP 
DELAMOTTE begs to that he has now made 
arrangements for printing Gatotypes in in large or small quantities, 
either from 244 or Glass N Gentlemen who are desirous 
of having carrey perenne 8 of a — voy A ae ty 
elamotte’s Printing.at idenee, hepsto 
Bayswater ; or at Mr. George ars 186, Fleesetreet, _ 


ENW! EIT'S MODEL BAROMETER for 

me Guinea, warranted scientifically accurate, and 

op trastworth of Lm | old adapted f instrament, it is portable, 
wo! 

wot and ramtwoeth , and adap’ ‘or iy imate rs ta 

Board of Ordnance teieaie and fl the sea Chengde 


HE GREAT METROPOLITAN EXHIBI- 

TION of POULTRY, PIGEONS and RABBITS, pt take 

lace in the spacious Galleries of the , Baker- and 

King-street, on the Ith, 1 4 ry l4th-of” of January. “Ad ‘Raine 
ren unde: ve, 28. 


first a 
Wednesday. hureday aad Frideg ,18 each. Open from Day’ 
till Ten in’ the Evening. i “ nahi 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 36.—The 

vill a bd bo Bg cy | Ny “2 agameeaenaiae and Butts in London 

London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-ro’ 
W. P. P. Kennedy. 


PALMER'S (late OrpisH’s) FAMILY SUB- 
Th SCRIPTION LI BOARY, . Lamp’s Conpu!t-sTREET, 

¢ Public are respectfully informed, that the best New Works 
may be had from this Establichinont by Subscribers ~4 ae Guinea 
od Annum. The Family Subscription 
Gronon J. Parawe one - ony a free, on a ieution to 
‘supplied with books on. liberal terme. beeen, Rewechonies 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


RESH COPIES of EACH of the FOLLOW- 
Bu an WORKS CONTINUE to be ADDED as FREELY as 
bscribers may require them :—Esmond, by Thackery—Alison’s 
ity fis New Series—Bartlett’s ‘Sicily eregends of Ge adonna— 
ome in Tasmania — Discoveries in Egypt, by Lepsius— 
Keppel’s Indian Archipelago—Ranke’s Civil Wars in France— 
Stewart mor sf =: aeanies of Edward Osborne—Katie 
— ortunes ft— — 
Husband—Castle Avon, &e wp abe 
Pirst Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
oan lass Country Subscription Two Guineas per annum and 
woeey according to the number of volumes required.—For Pro- 


























Edinh —_ 
. ‘eh: 











Family about taki pretty Subu: rban Villa. St. John wih's 
‘amil at a i ohn’s Woo 
or Kensington preferred. = Addreas, by letter only, to B., Mrs. Mut 


prt Hatter. 203, Stran 


Aucti terary Preoerty and Works phasteatice 
zm Amie, ‘mare, revived instructions to SELL by 4 

mth, the very CHOICE and ALUABLE 
COLL CTION’ of 


‘anti sities, Oars josities, Marbies, P 
China, and Arms, f e late CONTE DE “LA 0, 
Sicily.—This important Collection will comprise a splend 
Greek Armour in bi jon—® curious and rare 
ighly interesting eeneann. 
, and of which one 
other specimen onl, 


‘ases—rare 
and fine Greek and Roman ee o beautiful Specimens of 
fine Etruscan Work, inlaid with Figures in Sih Silver— —_ ue Gold 

jece 


Rin Raffaelle-ware—a 
in Tee ry, with tt the Boone of the Crucifixion bea: Deautifuly yy 


 - e, carved, ebony Cabinet ; with a variety of objects of 


Donon, 








T° MEMBERS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
ASHBED & DANGERFIELD, 
Lith end i Pantene, 








. Catalogues are preparing. 


——— CO., BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 
st None, Sp Trade Sales take semi-annually in June 








18, Broad-coart, Lon; co. 
A. & D. respectful: to t ab they deve devote parti 
tention to the tion of Ancient and Fae- mines, 
i Actos bh Bette tine : some, Saseee, Title es, En 
vings, ta, &c.. they uce from any scription 
Steopies, with the utmost S eity A exactness, also without the 


slightest injury to the ori; 
Among the many to which the Art of Lithography is 
most successfully ap’ _ may be ~~. > Archeological Draw- 
Architecture, Marine Views, Portraits from 
inf or copes iifcminaces cape &., Monumental wy Decora- 
tained Glass Windows, Maps, Plans, Diagrams, &c., and 
oer) erery variety of Llustrations requisite for Scientific ‘and Artistic 
‘w ons. 
Photographic Drawings carefully and effectively rendered on 
hic Offices, 18, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
OPE: & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to charge NO COMMISSION 
FOR PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the 
Author has been refunded his original outlay. They would also 
state that they Print in the first style GREATLY UNDER THE 
USUAL CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable 
them to promote the interest of all Works committed to their 
charge. Estimates xad every particular furnished 





Lith 








c 7 d to thi 
Seles of or Literary Property and tot! oe ae 


(HEAP, BOOKS. —Just published, gratis, Part 
X., CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the 
various classes of English Literature, including a variety of choice 
Pictorial Works, coaulie in excellent condition, and oh greatly re- 
duced prices, by W. J. Crawrorp (successor to t 5 Ae 
ding), 82, Newgate-street, London. If required Geubockhane 
be forwarded. 


VALUABLE ENTOMOLOGICAL WORKS, 
TO BE PRIVATELY DISPOSED OF. 

Stephens's British Entomology, 12 vols. 8vo. 
Iconographie des Coléoptéres d'Europe, par le 
Comte Dejean, 5 vols. 8vo. 269 plates, coloured 5 5 
Histoire Naturelle des Animaux Articules, par M, 
le Comte de Castelman et M. Lucas 
Wood's Index Entomologieus . 3 
Wood's Linnean Genera of Insects, 2 vols. 12mo. 66 
_ coloured patos ececes coe 

i 5 vols. 8vo. 1833—8 .... 














course of post. iiope & Co. ben also draw attention to the 
OU RIER, 
4 — ad Review of a. and Foreign Affairs, Price 3d. 


TO COUNTRY LIBRARIES, MECHANTIOS’ INSTITUTIONS, 
AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


NOW READY, 
HE NEW CATALOGUE for January, 1853, 
of POPULAR NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS Ww ORKS 
withdrawn from ee a Otley’s extensive Library, Conduit- 
street, and offered at unusually low prices, sent post-free to orders 
— one stamp, addressed Messrs. Saunders & Utley, Conduit- 





On the 15th of January, 1853, 
ILLER'S LONDON LIBRARIAN and 
BOOK-BUYER’S GAZETTE for January 1853, in addition 
to Oxe Tuousanp Valuable Books offered at very low Free for 
readymoney, will contain FLY LEAVES; 3 or, Gerapeae ie 
Literary, B: bli and Mi 
Address Milton’ 's Coun denees—Prior’s’ Ch 
ography ‘James Sibbald’—Memorials of Old London— sche 
graphical ag i edinass of Ancient English Poetry—Scraps 
e' 
airach Namber, with the List of Books, consisting of 24 pages of 
Letter-press,imp. 8vo. price 2d. ; stamped for Parts, 3d. 
John Miller, 43, Chandos: street, a oneal 











Sales by Auction, 


Valuable Books. 

OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, January 2, and following dep, at12,a COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including a Selection from’ the Library of an Editor, 
comprising valuable and interesting Works in all Classes of — 

rature; among which will be found Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols. bes' 
edition, large and thick paper—Bigland’s Gloucester—Brees’s Rail: 
ap gn ha 54 Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human 
y, coloured -- The Socicty’s Maps, coloured —-Richardson’s 
Persian and ‘Arabic Dictionary 2 vols, Pew atts Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, 4 vols. calf extra— Burne nevis History of Music, 4'vols.—Conver- 
sations Lexikon, 12 vols. calf— Cations 's Geographical Dictionary, 
2 vols. last edition. The remainders of numerous Modern Books 
in Quires, &. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Classical “< Miscellaneous Library of the late Rev. 
HERBERT MARSH. 
\ S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


ne ’ 

Auctioneers 0! Poues 2 d Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, vil er’ The AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 

a trand, a? ESDAY, January 1 lith, 1853, and four 

“days, et 1 o'clock precisely, the CLASSICAL and MIS- 

EOUS LIBRARY ofthe inte Rev HERBERT MAKSH, 

is added, the LIBRARY of the late JOHN BU CKHAM, 

Esq. of Her Majesty's Mint; comprising some curious Works in 

Aatocony, Chiromancy, Ph: si nomy, and the Occult Sciences—a 

plete Collection of the Works of the inimitable George Cruik- 

ye am arranged in eight volumes— Fine ks of Prints, consisting 

of Gallerie: 8, Scenery, and Picturesque Voyages—also, some beau- 

tifal Oriental Manuscripts, and scarce printed s—Mahogany 
Secretary case, 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 

Country, on on receipt of six postage stamps. 





Choice Engravings, chiefly by Modern Masters. 

N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Li toreey Wipcy! and Works Illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
3 street, Strand, on TU ESDAY, 1sth of January, 1853, at 1o’clock 
recisely, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
priueipaily by Modern Masters, we of Fine Proofs by 
Lorghen, Toschi, eect Anderloni, Forster, Mandel, Steinla, 
Sha Finden, Gibbon, &c.— Fine Proofs after J. M. W. Turner— 
Chal brawings by Earlom, framed and g!azed—Paintings, &c. &c. 





street. apply to Cuartes Epwarp Muni, 510, New Oxford- 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 


Ww caenea ~ tee sorry to the Modern Classifica- 
tion of Insects, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Denny’s Monographia Pselaphidarum, &c. 
—_——— noplurorum Britannie .... 
Shuekard’s British Coleoptera delineated by Spry.. 0 15 
Lewin’s Lepidopterous Insects of New South Wales 0 12 
Walker's Monographia Chalciditum, 1 vol......... 0 6 
The Entomologist, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Application to be made to the Secretary of the British Natural 
History Society, York. 


GRUNER’S WORKS.—B. QuaritcH 
having just privately bought a copy of moasty « all the ‘works 
of this great artiste begs to ae them Le ,: clean and 
fect, at the following prices :—1. 5; of Ornemental rt, 
atlas folio, 60 magn: rulfeent “= s most ciaborately-coloured plates 
illustrating the best peeene of Art in Greece an: ‘ish 
at 12/, 128.) om for 8. Decorations of the Garden Pa- 
vilion, Buckingham Palace, cal ome, 15 plates, some most elabo- 
rately exec ute in colours (pub t Sl, Se.) 1846, for 3l. 3e,—The 
same work, royal folio, plain — =e at IL Ta. 6d) cloth, 
20a. apheel’ 2-4 = > in 


the Vatican, 
India proofs (p' Ubliched ‘at at ar lis. a) 1853, ror 238.— = 
Mosaics of the C ‘upola in the Cappel hi giana fae 
Popolo in Rome, r 

elaborately coloure 





@esceooaoe of SSO SO SF 








folio, 11 beautiful plates on ae Ee. 
(published at Il. Lis. 6d.) 1850, ith 
, Second-hand Bookseller, Castle-street, 
e. 
‘atalogues of rare, valuable and curious works illus- 
‘art Ph General 


teat ve of the Fine e Arts, Arch Lite- 


rature, are p 
This day is published, pas small 8yo. bw : coloured M aps, price 58. 
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WATERLOO: 

taken ‘at ae oy: and hitherto unpublished. In- 
Gots. 2 revised Edition—the Tenth—of a Visit to Flanders and 
the 


y JAMES SIMPSON, Adv 
Author of “The P hilesoghy of Baducetion: “Lectures to the 


William Blackwood & Sons, } E Pdinburgh & and London. 


74 H O’S WHO I N 1868, 
scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., is now read 
tinte the New Ministry, and all the 1 recent *,lerations to dl the 
“One of the most useful books ever published.”— Morning 
Chronicle. 
London : Baily Brothers, Cornhill 


prrac & CO/S ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN BOOKS. 
ALBRECHT, GERMAN DELECTUS. 
cloth, 68. 
—— Key to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DULAU’S NEW GERMAN apd ENGLISH 


PLAMORD | DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. FELLER. 32mo. 
und, 38. 6d. 


ERMELER, GERMAN READER, with Notes 
by Dr. FEILING. Second Edjt+on. 12mo. cloth, 5a. 
FEILING, COMPLETE COURSE of GER- 
MAN LPPBRATURE. 12mo. bound, és. 
FLUEGEL, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY., 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
Ditto, abridged. 12mo. bound, 7s. 6d. 
ROWBOTHAM, PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 7s. 
GERMAN and ENGLISH DIA- 
LOGUES. 12mo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH. 


cloth, 8s. 








12mo. 


12mo. 





Country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 


Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
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Now ready. post 8 cs & 
HE AUSTRALIAN and. CALIFORNIAN 
J GOLD DIRCOVERIES, and their probable Consequences ; 
r,an Inquiry into the Laws which ere 9 the Value and Dis- 
tribution of the MS ag /US METALS: with Historical Notices 

of the Effects of the AMERICA) y P. 
PRICES in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and weey Cen- 
turies. In « Series of Letters. By pL e's | CL STIR- 

LING, F.R. 8. E., Author of * The Philosophy of T: 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
This day is published, price 5. 
HE NATURAL PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY 
as DEVELOPED in the HUMAN FIGURE. 
By D. R. HAY, F.R.S.E. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Copper. Large Octavo. 
This short Treatise is offered to the public simply as comple- 
mentary to the more elaborate works by which its author has en- 
deavoured to establish his Theory of the Beautiful in Form, which 
although here referred only to the Human Figure, is applicable to 
every species of formative Art, from an Architectural Structure to 
the humblest article of Pottery Ware on the table of the peasant. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, price 6s. 6d. a New Edition of 


LEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
tel and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
M.A. F.R $.L.& E., Author of * Lectures on Agricultural Che 

try. te Edition, carefully revised and considerably enlarged. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and —— 3 
Of whom may be had, by the same Aut 

LECTURES on AGRIC ULTUR “AL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. Second Edition. 24s. 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. Thirty-first Edition. 1s. 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 8vo. 
108. fd. 


On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. 


8y0. 68. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


A SHILLING ANNUAL FOR gg YOUNG, by the Sather 
f* Ple ady, in “TWO. clotb.1 


LD EIGHTEEN FIETY.TWO: a. “ord 
of the Principal Events of the Year. Also, - 


OLD EIGHTEEN FIFTY-ONE. 
These books form the Ist and Ls Annual Volumes of the His- 
tory of the present Half-Centur: 
Volume V. of PLEAS NT PAGES is now ready. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman ; and all Booksellers. __ 


The Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 
RETCHES of the LIFE of Mr. SAMUEL 
ETT, late of Kingswood Hill, Bristol. By the Rev. 
Win TAM ARTHUR, A.M., Author of ‘A Mission to the 
sore.” 
eri London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; John Mason. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
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I. 


LANGUAGE as a MEANS of 


MENTAL CULTURE and 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION; 


oR, 
MANUAL FOR THE TEACHER AND 
THE LEARNER OF LANGUAGES. 
By C. MARCEL, Kat, L.H., French Consul at ——, 
2 vols. small 8vo. cloth. 


Il. 


sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 


VOL, II. 
Containing KING ARTHUR, &c. 
Witha Vignette Title, 


Crown vo, cloth, 88, 


Il. 


THE PURGATORY OF 


SUICIDES: 
A PRISON RHYME. 
By THOMAS COOPER. 
Third Edition. 






Feap, Coth, 78. 6d. 






London; Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


[J an. 8,°53 
VOLUME I. OF THE 
RE-ISSUE OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENCLAND, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Comprising all the recent IMPORTANT ADDITIONS, PORTRAITS of all the QUEENS, &c., 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 1(s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 


Published for Henry Co.sury, by his Successors, Hurst & Biackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, bound (completing the Work), 


VOLS. lll. AND IV. OF EVELYN’S DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW EDITION, with NUMEROUS ADDITIONS and ORIGINAL LETTERS, now first Published, 
and a COPIUUS INDEX, 


** These volumes complete the new edition, ‘ corrected, revised, and enlarged ’ from the original MSS, at Wootton, 
which have been diligently and judiciously used by the new editor, and great improvements effected upon the former 
work. The Evelyn MSS., second only in value to those of his ‘honoured and excellent friend Mr. Pepys,’ from the 
moment of their publication took their high place in the literature of the seventeenth century. In the public and poli- 
tical history of England they have supplied important materials; while in all that relates to the internal condition of the 
nation, and the customs and manneys of the time, they form a mine of information which will not readily be exhausted. 
We must not omit to notice with praise the copious and well-arranged Index, both to the ‘Diary’ and ‘ ‘ Correspondence,” 
which adds greatly to the value of a work, the important contents of which are so d ted and 





Literary Gazette. 


N.B. Subscribers are requested to forward their orders immediately for the completion of their sets to their respective 
Booksellers. 


Published for Henry Co.sury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





In the Press, 


SELECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY, 


From the Writings, Published and Unpublished, of 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Revised and Enlarged by HIMSELF. 
Volume I.—_AUTOBIOGXRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
Edinburgh: James Hoge. London: R, Groompripce & Sons. 


On Monpay, to be had at all the Libraries, 


RUTH, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY 
BARTON.’ 


In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, 





Drop, drop slow tears ! 

And bathe those beauteous feet, 
Which brought from Heaven 

The news and Prince of Peace. 
Cease not, wet eyes, 

For mercy to entreat : 


To cry for vengeance 
Sin doth never cease. 
In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let His eye 
See Sin, but through my tears. 
Phineas Fletcher. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


b] 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
By the Author of ‘Olive,’ ‘The Head of the Family,’ &c. 
*« ¢ Agatha’s Husband’ is, like its predecessors, a powerful, passionate, and poetical tale.” —Atheneum 
“ The author of this novel is a writer of no common power; her characters are sketched with a great many more 
contrasts of light and shade than any but a very masterly hand could put in true and pleasing effect.”—Examiner. 
London: CoapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


KATIE STEWART 


A True Story. 
(Originally published in Blackweod’s Magazine.) 
Witu1am Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW WORK by SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


In a few days, 


MY NOVEL. 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. 
Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


By WALTER M‘LEOD, 


Head ——_* oy the Model School and Master of Method in 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


> 


A NEW ATLAS of SCRIPTURE 


ising 15 Coloured Maps, by E. Wetter ; 
pg hh “De Al ALTE ER M:LEOD, Head "Mester of the 
i m, Chelsea. oyal Svo. 
Model School, Royal Military Asylu 1 


By the same Author :— 


GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or 


the HOLY LAND, including PH@NICIA and PHILISTIA. 
New Edition; with Map. 12mo. price ls. 6d. 


SECOND POETICAL READING- 


ROOK; with Notes and Exercises. New Edition. 12mo. price 
1s. 8d. 


GRADUATED SERIES of NINE 


COPY-BOOKS, mainly on the Method of MULHAUSER. Oblong 
4to, price Threcpence each Copy-book. [Gleig’s School Series. 


FIRST READING-BOOK for IN- 


FANT SCHOOLS. New Baten: with Woodcuts. 18mo. price 
seeeeenes ; or as Reading Lessons on 30 Broadside Sheets, 
price Je, 


MY FIRST BOOK to TEACH me 


READING and WRITING. In the Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S new 
School Series. 18mo, [Nearly ready. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. New Edition. 18mo. price enue 
Shilling. (Gleig's School S 


MANUAL of ARITHMETIC; con- 


taining a Graduated Series of Questions for Elementary Instruc- 
tion. 18mo. price One Shilling. (Gleig’s School Series. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN,and Lonemans. 


NEW WORKS. 


——_~>——_ 


Nearly ready. 
A SPRING in the CANTERBURY 


SETTLEMENT. By C. WARREN ADAMS. With Llustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 


SKETCHES by a SAILOR. 1. The 


Shipwreck ; 2. The Model Prison ; 3, The Foot Race; 4. A Man 
overboard ; 5. The Assize Court ; 6. The Fugitive. Feap. 8yo. 


Sir HENRY DE LA BECHE’S 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. A New Edition, corrected; with 
many Woodcuts. 8Svo. 


Just published. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. With 55 Drawings by 4 Author, and 152 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 


New Editions of Mr. MACAULAY’S 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the 
ae Review. 3 yols. 8vo. price 368.; 3 vols. feap. Syo. 
price 8. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, &c. of 


THOMAS MOORE. Edited by LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
M.P. The First ont Second Volumes, in post 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. 


A Re- leone of MOORE'S POETICAL 


WORKS, with the Author's last Introductions, &c., Portrait, and 
19 Plates. 10 vols. fcap. 8vo. price 35s, 


*,* Also in course of republication, in Ten Monthly Volumes, 
price 3s, 6d. each, 


The EARLof BELFAST’S LECTURES 


on th the E =o POETS and 4 gieeaal of the NINETEENTH 


TURY Feap. 8vo. price 


GERTRUDE. By the Author of Amy 


Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. The 5th Edition, 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 
Junior Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital, London. 





The ETON LATIN GRAMM: 2, 

corrected, enla and much i d. By the Rev. JOHN T. 

WHITE, M.A. — Upper ‘Master of Christ’ ‘s Hospital. 12mo, 
price Haif-a-Crown. 


By the same Author :— 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, cor- 


rected and improved ; with pou? Notes and Lex 12) 
Half-a-Crown.—KE Y, price 38. 6d, . secre 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, 


corrected and improved ; with new Notes and Lexicon. 12mo. price 
43—KEY, price Half-a-Crown. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, from 


Scuxemer’s Text; with English Notes. 12mo. price 78. 6d. 


TACITUS’S GERMANIA 


AGRICOL 
ea LA, from Ruitrer’s Text; with English Notes. 


and 
12mo, 


CICERO’S CATO MAJOR and 
Lvs, from Gervuarv’s Text ; with English Notes. 12mo, 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with 


English Notes ; corrected and much improved. 12mo. price 2s, 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, 


by i English Notes; corrected and much improved. 12mo. price 


BRADLEY’S PHEDRUS, with 


English N 
Wine Halfetees &e. ; 4] revised, enlarged, and much improved. 12mo. 


BRADLEY’S OVID’'S METAMOR- 


PHOSES, with En 
limo, price 4a OF glish Notes ; revised, corrected, and improved. 





London; Loyoman, Browy, Greey,and Longmans. 


ese aad 


plete in One Volume. Fcap, 8yo. price 68. 


The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. By 


the Author of Amy Herbert, &c. Feap. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a 


VISIT toa RELIGIOUS SCEPTIC. The Third Edition (1853). 
Post 8vo. price 98. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S Work 


on HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; or, DOCTRINE and 
PRACTICE of the CHURCH of ROME under COMMODUS 
and ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 4 vols. post 8yo. price 42s, 


Now ready. 
FRA DOLCINO and HIS TIMES: 


Being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, 
and of an Anti-Heretical Crusade in Italy, in the Fourteenth 
Century. By L. MARIOTTL Post 8yo. price 108. 6d. 


ESSA YSon POLITICAL and SOCIAL 


SCIENCE contributed chiefly to the Edinlurgh Review. By 
WILLIAM R. GREG, 2 vols. 8yo. price 248. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of DANIEL 


WEBSTER. By CHARLES LANMAN, late his Private Secre- 
tary. Post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 
KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, Twentieth 
Edition (1853), carefully revised and corrected throughout, with 
some Additions. Feap. 8vo, price 10s, 

Synopsis or THE Contents. 
1. English Grammar. 11. Classical Dictionary. 


2. Verbal Distinctions (Sy-| 12. Scripture Proper Names. 
nonymes, &c.) 13. Christian Names. 
3. Proverbs in 4 Languages,} 14. Abbreviations. 
with Translations. 15. Chronology and History. 
4. English Dictionary. 16. Tax Acts. 
5. Pronunciation. 17. Interest and other Tables. 


6. New Universal Gazetteer. 18 Forms of Epistolary Ad- 
7. Statistical Tables. dress. 
8, Cities, Boroughs, and Market! 19. Tables of Precedence. 
Towns in Great Britain. 20. The British Peerage. 
9. Post Office Regulations. 21. Tables of Number, Money, 


10. Foreign Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Productions. 


Weights, and Measures. 
22, MisceLLangous TaBLEs. 





ARITHMETICAL 
AND MATHEMATICAL 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A., 


Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk; 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridg se. 


a oe 


ARITHMETIC, designed for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, MLA. Rector of Forneett 


St. Mary, Norfolk ; late a of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. 12mo. price 48. 6 


Il. 
SOLUTIONS to all the unworked Exam- 


ples in Colenso’s Arithmetic: forming a KEY. By 8. MAYNARD, 
Editor of Keith’s and Bonnycastle’s Mathem stical Works, &e. 
i2mo. price 68. 


Also by Mr. Colenso:— 


The ELEMENTS af ALGEBRA, designed 


for the use of Schools. Par} I. contaiaing | the Elem rentary parts 
alone. Ninth Edition. 12mo, price 4s. 64.—KEY, Second Edition. 
12mo, price ds. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 


for the use of Schools. Part II. containing the Meher parts of the 
subject, with numerous Examples and Equation Papers of St. 


John's College, Cambridge. Eighth ‘Edition. l2mo. price 63.— KEY. 
12mo. price £8. 
*x* The Arithmetic and both Parts of the Algdre axe stereo- 


typed, and are so printed that the Answers may be had se pons 
from che Text, if desired.—The Keys to the Two Parts of the Alge- 
bra may be had done up together, price 78. 6, 


v. 
The MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and 
EQUATION PAPERS from Parts L and IL. of the Algebra, with 
Answers. Price 2. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ‘ALG EBRA, complete 
in One Volume, and adapted for Teachers and Students in the 
University. Third Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the use of National and Adult Schools. 16mo. price 1s. 


“Mr. Colenso’s little volume is worthy of high Praise as an 
elementary book on Algebra for School use; the exercises for 
practice at the condhesion being in our opinion especially useful.” 

DUCATIONAL TimEs, 


KEY to the above; containing Solutions of 
the Examples. 13mo. price Half. a-Crown. 


VIL. 
The ELEMENTS of EUCLID, from the 


f Dr. Simson: with a — collection of Geometrical 
Probleme, selected and arranged under the different Books. Ismo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID, from Six- 


a Text, as above: With KEY to the Problems, 18mo. price 


x. 
The GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS from 


the above Edition of Euclid: With the KEY. 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 


xi. 
The GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS from 
Mr. Cotenso’s Euclid, separately, for Schools where other Editions 
of Euclid are employed. 18mo. price One Shilling. 


xl. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


With the Use of Logarithms. Second Edition. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


KEY to the above. 12mo. 4s, 6d.—Appen- 
dix to First Edition of this Key, One Shilling. 


Part I.: 


xtil. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 


With a large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 3¢, 6d. 


KEY to the Triconomerry, Part II. 12mo. 
(Nearly ready. 
“The elementary principles of plane ficmomeizy are here 
clearly stated, accurately proved, and abunda my llustrated. 
Like a skilful and experienced teacher, Mr. Colenso has no sooner 
established a theorem than he endeavours to interest the student 
in it by shewing to what important uses it may be applied. His 
examples are not merely numerous, but well chosen :—many of 
them being of a thoroughly practical character, and some relating 
to the great facts of astronomy. By a judicious economy of space 
and arrangement of type he has in this, as well as in his other 
mathematical works, managed to comprise a great deal within a 
small compass. As far as he goes, he omits nothing essential ;—on 
the contrary, he introduces much that is not to be found in ‘trea- 
tises of larger pretensions. Propositions which are assumed in 
standard University text-books are here prove We observe also 
more explanatory information than is customary on the origin of 
the technical terms used, the notation formerly empioyed—accord- 
ing to which the trigonometrical functions were defined to be lincs, 
instead of ratios as at present—and the reason for the change, with 
rules for passing from one to the other, if required.—A cheaper 
and beter book for beginners we think could not be hs ‘ad avy- 
wher ATHEN£UM. 











London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonoMANs. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET. 
Jan. 8, 1853, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_e—_ 


x. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
MEMORIALS and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. Edited 


by the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
8vo. 15s. (Immediately. 


The Second Volume will be published at Easter. 


II. 


The COLONIAL POLICY of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 1846 TO 1852. By 
HENRY GEORGE, EARL GREY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 


DAISY BURNS. By Julia 
KAVANAGH, Author of ‘ Madeline,’ ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 
8 vols. 


IV. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL of the 
F. S&S LARPENT, Esq., JUDGE-ADVOCATE 
GENERAL Attached to the Head-Quarters of LORD 
WELLINGTON during the PENINSULAR WAR, from 
1812 to its Close. Now first published from the original 
MSS. Edited by SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Hlustrations. 


Vv. 


ALICE MONTROSE; or, the 
LOFTY and the LOWLY. By MARIA J. MACK- 
— Author of ‘Charms and Cente Charms.” 
3¥ 


VI. 

TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
LIFE in CANADA ; or, the EXPERIENCES of an 
EARLY SETTLER. By MAJOR STRICKLAND, 


C.M. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of 
* The Queens of England.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vil. 


COMMON-SENSE TRACTS: 


THE PRIEST and the CURATE, By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author uf ‘Beatrice,’ ‘ Popish Legends,’ 
&c. Pant I. in a few days. Price One Shilling. 


VIII. 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
to which are added, MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGNS 
of 1813 and 1814. By BARON VON MiFFLING. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by COL. PHILIP 
YORKE. 8vyo. 


Ix. 


LEGENDS of PEMBROKE 


CASTLE. By Miss G. FRANCES C. HERBERT. 
2 vols. post 8yo. 


x. 
The RIGHTS and PRIVILEGES 
of BRITISH ENVOYS at FOREIGN COURTS. By a 
DIPLOMATIST. Post 8vo. 
XI. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BECKFORD’s ITALY, & VISIT 


to the MONASTERIES of ALCOBACA and BATAL- 
HA. Price 3s. 6d. 


XII. 
RECOLLECTIONS of SERVICE 
in CHINA; a RESIDENCE in HONG KONG and 
VISITS to OTHER ISLANDS in the CHINESE SEAS. 
By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. New 
Edition, Small 8vo. 5s. 


XIII. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mrs. ROMER’S FILIA DOLO- 


ROSA : MEMOIRS of the DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME. 
Crown post, with Portrait, 12s, [Now ready. 





13, Garrat MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


SUCCHSSORS ‘TO 
HENRY COLBURN. 
WILL PUBLISH DUBING THE PRESENT SEASON 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
—— 


l. 
MEMOIRS of the COURTS and 


CABINETS of GEORGE the THIRD. From Original 
Family Documents. By the DUKE of BUCKING- 
HAM and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2. 

A TOUR of INQUIRY through 
FRANCE and ITALY, illustrating their present POLI- 
TICAL, SOCIAL, and RELIGIOUS CONDITION. By 
EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of ‘Travels in 
European Turkey, Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

(Now ready.) 


3. 
MILITARY LIFE in ALGERIA. 


By the COUNT P. de CASTELLANE, 2 vols. 21s. 
4, 


WISE SAWS and MODERN IN- 
STANCES. By the Author of ‘SAM SLICK,’ &c. 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 





5. 
TRAVELS in INDIA and KASH- 


MIR. By BARON SCHONBERG. 2 vols. 21s. 


6. 
MEMOIRS of JOHN — 


THY, F.R.S. With a View of his Writings, Lectures. 
and Character. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S 
2 vols. 21s. 


7. 
A NEW WORK. By the Author 
of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
8. 


FAMILY ROMANCE: or, EPI- 
SODES in the DOMESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTO- 
CRACY. By J. B. BURKE, Esq. Author of ‘The 
Peerage,’ ‘ Anecdotes of the Arist y,’&e. 2vols. 
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REVIEWS 


Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript Cor- 
rections in a C of the Folio, 1632, in the 
Possession of ing oh Collier, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
‘orming a Supplemental Volume to the Works 
of Shakespeare by the same Editor, in Eight 
Volumes, Octavo. Whittaker & Co. 

Ir has been the good fortune of Mr. Payne 

Collier during that study of Shakspeare’s works 

for half a century, to which he alludes at the 

close of the preface of the book before us, to 
add considerably to our little knowledge of the 

eat dramatist. To him we areindebted for valu- 
able illustrations of the personal history of Shak- 
speare,—and also for muchimportantinformation 
respecting his contemporaries, and concerning 
the growth and progress of dramatic literature. 

We have now to thank him for certainly the 

most important addition to this branch of Eng- 

lish literature that has been made by any one 
in our days. Personally, Mr. Collier, as he 
himself states, has really little to do with this 
result: —he has been merely the agent in 
bringing it about. The story of Mr. Collier's 
discovery is well known to our readers: — 
our columns having been made his medium 
for originally communicating it to the world,— 
and also for illustrating its value by a number 
of examples of the new Shakspeare readings 
which it yielded. It may, nevertheless, be con- 
venient to bring the facts, as they re-appear in 
the now published volume, into direct juxta- 

ition with the comment which we have to 
fesew on them and on this book. 

Early in 1849, Mr. Collier bought, at Mr. 
Rodd’s, a dirty copy of the second folio edition 
of the ‘Works of Shakespeare’ printed in 1632. 
It was full of manuscript notes,—but he paid 
no attention to them. He bought the book, 
hoping (by means of it) to supply the imper- 
fections of a better copy. It turned out that 
his new purchase did not answer his expecta- 
tions. He repented of his bargain, and the book 
was laid aside,—disregarded and out of favour. 

After the lapse of about three years, Mr. 
Collier had occasion to make a reference to the 
second folio. He took down the book in ques- 
tion from the top shelf on which it had ion 
put away; and then noticed, for the first time, 
that there was inscribed on the cover ‘‘ Thomas 
Perkins, his Booke.”” There had been a Perkins 
aplayer,—could this be he? Inquiry was made: 
—and it was found that the player’s name was 
“Richard.” But attention once directed to the 
book, went further; and “I then discovered,” 
says Mr. Collier, “to my surprise, that there 
was hardly a page which did not present, in 
a handwriting of the time, some emendations 
in the pointing, or in the text,—while on most of 
them they were frequent, and on many numer- 
ous.”—Of emendations of all kinds there are 
not less in the whole volume than twenty 
thousand. 

Complete examination followed; and then 
ensued the two papers on the subject addressed 
to ourselves and printed in our last volume, 
pp. 142 and 171. From the first mention of 
the subject we saw the importance of many 
of the alterations,—and the numerous commu- 
Meations which we received corroborated our 

inion. The volume before us is one result of 
the attention thus excited. In it, Mr. Collier 
gives, by way of supplement to his edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works,’ about one thousand 
substantial emendations of Shakespeare’s text 
derived from his despised and shabby old second 

,0u0;—a book in some places incomplete, and 

others defiled with stains of wine “ and viler 





liquors,” with the droppings of candles, and the 
me of tobacco. 

The state of the text of Shakspeare has been 
long a well-known theme of regret. Johnson 
described the faults as ‘numerous and gross ;” 
and asserted that they had “ not only corrupted 
many passages, perhaps beyond recovery, but 
had brought others into suspicion which are 
only obscured by obsolete plinnbslegy, or by 
the writer’s unskilfulness and~ affectation.” 
Such was the way in which too many of the 
critics of the last century were accustomed to 
write about Shakspeare. What they could in 
their own judgment amend by conjecture— 
often most ridiculous and ignorant—they altered 
without scruple. What they fancied obsolete, 
they “illustrated,” that is, they overlaid it 
with quotations from contemporary literature 
which are too often, either mere wearisome 
proofs of things which no one can deny, or 
accumulations of antiquarian pedantry the most 
contemptible and absurd. What they could 
neither alter nor “ illustrate,’”’ they pronounced 
to be “‘unskilfulness and affectation.” 

Far be it from us to assert that the labours of 


men like Rowe, Pope, Johnson, Warburton, | 


and their successors down to our own days, were 
either valueless or ineffective. Considered as 
a body, much was done by them, although each 
one, taken individually, added comparatively 
little to the common stock. But still, after the 
lapse of two centuries, and the labours of suc- 
cessive generations of learned and distinguished 
men, we are obliged to admit, as was done by 
the earliest of those who gave attention to the 
subject, that the text of Shakspeare is emi- 
nently and perversely corrupt. And yet, it is 
certainly true, that so marvellous is the power 
of Shakspeare over his reader’s fancy and at- 
tention, that they who enjoy his writings most 
are the least disturbed by these imperfections. 
The true lover of Shakspeare defies the critics. 
With heart on fire, and interest excited to the 
highest pitch by the action before him; en- 
chanted by the magic of the scene, and thorough- 
ly acquainted with the main bent and purpose of 
the dialogue, he cannot give attention to minute 
questions of criticism. He laughs or weeps 
just as the Poet bids him,—undisturbed by im- 
perfections which lash a Theobald into fury, and 
fill the pages of the twenty-one volumes of our 
Variorum edition with unparalleled antiquarian 
nonsense. Still, we must, after all, admit, that 
the text is often incomplete and often corrupt; 
and that, however little the rapt and excited 
reader may care about minute accuracy, to 
rescue Shakspeare from the combined imbe- 
cilities which have been fathered on him by 
short-hand writers, printers and antiquarian 
commentators, and give us his words as he 
really wrote them, is an object worthy of the 
ambition of literary men. It is because we 
consider the book before us to be a real advance 
towards such a desirable end, that we welcome 
it heartily. Men have acquired reputation by 
a single emendation of Shakespeare; learned 
editors have exceedingly plumed themselves 
upon a few successful hits; the best critics have 
done but little :—here we have a book that “ at 
one fell swoop” knocks out a thousand errors, 
for the most part so palpable, when once pointed 
out, that noone can deny their existence,—and 
substitutes emendations so clear that we cannot 
hesitate to accept them. In our judgment this 
is a result which may well be esteemed fortu- 
nate and happy,—a subject of congratulation to 
every one concerned in it. 

But, it will be asked, who is the great emen- 
dator before whose authority we are all to bow, 
—-the critic whose menial scribblings are to 
be accepted as.a restoration of Shakspeare's 





language? The question cannot be answered. 
There is some reason to think that Mr. Rodd 
received the book out of “ Bedfordshire :""—the 
notice which it will now attract will probably 
lead to some discovery of the seller and of its 
previous history. Some bookseller may be able 
to tell us of a sale of books in that county 
in the spring of 1849 in which such a volume 
appeared. 

The internal evidence afforded by the emen- 
dations themselves seems to point to the stage, 
and to indicate that they were made with some 
view to dramatic representation. Three facts 
bear especially upon this point,—First : Hun- 
dreds of stage directions are inserted,—many 
of them of very great minuteness—far more 
minute than ordinarily occurs in the printing of 
plays. For example :—after 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Hamlet is directed to “ pause ;”—after “Man 
delights not me,’’ Rosencrantz is bidden to 
‘smile.”’ Others are of no less value as exhibit- 
ing the way in which the poet’s meaning is 
dependent on the proper performance of the 
business of the stage, Of this kind is a diree- 
tion in the explanatory scene between Prospero 
and Miranda at the beginning of the Tem- 
pest. Prospero takes off his ‘‘magic garment,” 
with the aid of his daughter, at the commence- 
ment of his explanation. Just at its close, when 
he says, ‘“‘ Now I arise,”"—the corrector inserts 
the direction “Put on robe again.”’ Clothed 
in his mantle of power, which he had not 
needed during his disclosure of his previous 
history to Miranda, Prospero now exercises his 
authority by sending her to sleep, in order that he 
may confer with Ariel. The cablien somnolency 
which seizes Miranda during the disclosure of 
events of such vital interest is thus deprived of 
the strangeness which the critics, not having had 
the benefit of this stage direction, have properly 
found in it. 

Secondly, those of the plays which in the pre- 
vious impression had been left undivided into 


acts and scenes are properly divided by the 


annotator. 

And, thirdly, many eae not affecting 
the sense are struck out of all the plays, except 
Antony and Cleopatra,—apparently with a view 
to shortening the plays for representation. This 
is a very important circumstance,—and cannot, 
we think, be explained in any probable way 
except as having reference to representation. 

If, then, many of these alterations were made 
with a direct view to the stage, it may fairly be 
concluded that they were the work not of a 
printer or person desirous of putting the plays 
to a literary use, but of some manager or actor. 

Another circumstance of considerable curio- 
sity is, that alterations in words and stops occur 
in passages struck through with a view to cur- 
tailment. This seems to prove that the verbal 
or literary alterations were made before those 
which may be termed the dramatic or scenic.— 
Another circumstance which may point to a 
difference of time in making several of the alter- 
ations is, that some of them are made upon 
erasures. 

The question remains,—whether, in makin, 
these alterations of so many different kinds, po 
some of them perhaps written at different 
periods, the writer had access to any wre 
or, whether he relied solely on his own cri 
sagacity and ingenuity, ont occasionally merely 
guessed at arbitrary emendations. On this sub- 
ject we think the evidence would have warranted 
what our northern neighbours would call “a 
stronger deliverance” than isgiven by Mr.Collier, 
‘«T am inclined to think,” he says, “‘ that the last 
[that the annotator merely guessed at arbitrary 
emendations] must have been the fact as re- 
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gards some of his changes; and, so far, his 
suggestions are only to be taken as those of an 
individual who lived, we may suppose, not ver 
long after the period when the dramas he eluci- 
dated were written, and who might have had 
intercourse with the actors of Shakespeare’s 
day.” 

We cannot of course deny the possibility of 
conjecture in some cases; but when we consider 
the multitude of the alterations,—their very 
great importance far exceeding all that has been 
done in that way by the whole of the succes- 
sive editors and emendators, from the days of 
Heminge and Condell to our own,—when we 
consider also the overwhelming fact, that a 
whole omitted line, never before dreamt of as 
being wanting, has been supplied in at least 
nine different instances,—we cannot hesitate to 
infer that there must have been something more 
than mere conjecture—some authority from 
which they were derived. And if the incontest- 
able facts lead us directly to an authority, how 
are we to limit it, or why should we hesitate to 
apply it universally? On what grounds may we 
infer that some of the corrections in a particular 
page are founded upon authority, and others are 
merely conjectural? The consideration of the 
nine omitted lines stirs up Mr. Collier to a little 
greater boldness on the question of authority,— 
‘but, after all, we do not think he goes the full 
‘length which the facts would warrant. The 
following is his conclusion.— 

“To say nothing of words, sometimes two, three 
and four together, which are wanting in the folios, 
and are supplied in manuscript, to the improvement 
both of meaning and measure, there are at least nine 
different places where lines appear to have been left 
out. From what source could these have been de- 
rived, if not from some more perfect copies, or from 
more faithful recitation? However we may be will- 
ing to depreciate other emendations, and to maintain 
that they were only the results of bold but happy 
speculation—the feliciter audentia of conjecture,— 
how can we account for the recovery of nine distinct 
lines, most exactly adapted to the situations where 
they are inserted, excepting upon the supposition 
that they proceeded from the pen of the Poet, and 
have been preserved by the curious accuracy of an 
individual, almost a contemporary, who, in some 
way, possessed the means of supplying them ?”’ 

Our readers can scarcely form a proper judg- 
ment on the question of either the authority or 
the value of the alterations without knowing a 
little more of their nature; we will therefore 

uote some examples,—putting them in the 
shortest possible form, and taking them as they 
come to hand in turning over the pages of the 
book.—A very few of them have been already 
laid before our readers.— 
Tae TEMPEst. 


Acti. sc. 2, Ihave with such provision in mine art 
So safely order’d that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel. 
Alteration, Ihave with such prevision in mine art, &c. 


Thid. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 

Alteration. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, thou his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 

Ibid. They all have met again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote 
Bound sadly home to Naples. 

Alteration. They all have met again, 
And ali upon the Mediterranean float, &c. 

Act ii. se. 1. And the fair soul herself 
Weigh'd, between lothness and obedience, at 
Which end 0’ the beam she'd bow. 

Alteration. And the fair soul herself 
Weigh'd between lothness and obedience, as 
Which end 0’ the beam should bow. 

Act iv. se. 1. Spring come to you, at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest. 

Alteration. Rain come to you, &c. 

Act v. se. 1. You demy puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 

Alteration. You demy puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sward ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 


Ibid. Holy Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Alteration. Noble Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the flow of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 


Ibid. Whe’r thou beest he, or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 
Alteration. Or some enchanted devil to abuse me. 


Ibid. That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power. 
Alteration. And deal in her command with all her power. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


Act iv. se. 2. Who is Silvia? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 
The heaven such grace did lend her. 
Alteration, 3rd line. Holy, fair, and wise as free ; 


Act iv. sc. 3, Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are plac’d, 
I give consent to go along with you. 

Alteration. Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously, &c. 


Act v. sc. 4. How use doth breed a habit in a man! 

This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing, peopled towns. 
Alteration. These shadowy, desert, unfrequented woods. 


Ibid. These are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chace. 
Alteration. These my rude mates, &c. 


Megry Wives or Winpsor. 

Act ii. se. 1. Will you go, An heires? 

(This has been a great stumbling-block. Infinite have 
been the conjectures. Mr. Emendator clears off the diffi- 
culty in a trice.) 

Alteration. Will you go on here ? 


Act iv. sc. 3, I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page 
is, at a farm-house afeasting, and thou shalt woo her. 
Cried game, said I well. 

[Another passage which has been a terrible crux to the 

commentators. ]} 

Alteration. Iwill bring thee where Mistress Anne Page 


is, at a farm-house afeasting, and thou shalt woo her; 
curds and cream! said I well? 


Act v. sc. 5. And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
f disobedi run : 





,or itle. 
Alteration. Of disobedience or unduteous guile. 


MgasvuRz FOR MEASURE. 


Act i. se. 1. Since I am put to know, that your own science 
Exceeds in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you: then, no more remains, 
But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work. 
Alteration. Since I am apt to know, &c. 
But add to your sufficiency your worth, 
And let them work. 
Acti. se. 3. She is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order: this we came not to 
Only for propagation of a dower. 
Alteration. Save that we do the pronunciation lack, &c. 
Only for procuration of a dower. 
Act ii. se. 1. How would you be 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? 
Alteration. \f he, which is the God of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? 
Act. iii. se. 1. The princely Angelo? 
O 'tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damnedst body to invest and cover 
In princely guards, — 
[This is the ‘* prenzie guards ” of the first folio.] 
Alteration. The priestly Angelo? &c. 
In priestly garb. 
Act iv. se. 3. Unfit to love or die, 0 gravel heart! 
Alteration. Unfit to love or die, O grovelling beast! 
Act v. se. 1. O gracious duke, 
Harp not on that; nor do not banish reason 
For inequality. 
Alteration. For incredulity. 
Ibid. And, on my trust, a man that never yet. 
Alteration. And, on my truth, &c. 


ComEpy oF Errors. 


Act iii. se. 2, And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office? Shall, Antiphclus, 
Even in the spring of love thy love springs rot? 
Shall love in buildings grow so ruinate? 
Alteration. Shall unkind debate 
Even in the spring of love thy love springs rot ? 
Shall love in building grow so ruinate ? 
Act iv. se.2. No, he’s in Tartar’s limbo, worse than hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff. 
Alteration. No, he’s in Tartar’s limbo, worse than hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him fell, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel, 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough; &c. 
Act v. sc.1. The place of depth and surry execution. 





Alteration. The place of death and solemn execution. 


Muvcu Apo azout Noruina. 
Act iv. sc.3, Sing no more ditties, sing no mo, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy, 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leafy. 
Alteration. Sing no more, &c. 
Or dumps so dull and heavy, 
The frauds of men were ever so, &c, 
Act iii: se. 1. Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride. ! 
hiwien@ttnatda: 
Alteration. No glory lives but in the lack of such. 
Act iv. se. 1. Trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity 
If this sweet lady be not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 
Alteration. My reverend calling, &c. 
Under some blighting error. 
Act v. se. 1. Ifsuch a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
And sorrow wag, cry hem, when he should groan. 
Alteration. Call sorrow joy, &c. 
A Mipsummer Nicur’s Dream. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see. 
Alteration. The lips ail her pensi 3 
In their gold cups spots you see. 
Act iii. se.1. J'l put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
Alteration. I'd put, &c. 
Act iii. se. 2. Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 
Alteration. Two loving berries, &c. 
Ibid. What! can you do me greater harm than hate? 
Hate me! Wherefore? me! What news, my love? 
Alteration. What means my love? 
Act v. se. 1, 


Act ii. se. 1. 





These lily lips, 
is cherry nose, 
* These yellow cowslip cheeks. 
Alteration. This lily lip, 
This cherry tip, &c. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Act iii. sc. 2. Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. 

Alteration. — the guiling shore, &c. 
Veiling an Indian ; beauty, in a word, &c. 

Act iv. se. 1. If thou tak’st more 
Or less than a just pound—be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 

Alteration. As makes it light or heavy in the balance. 

Heyry VIII. 

Act i. se. 1. A beggar’s book 
Outworths a noble’s blood. 

Alteration. A beggar’s brood, &c. 

Acti. se. 2. Sixth part of each! 

A trembling contribution ! 

Alteration. A trebling contribution! 

Act ii. se. 3. Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot. 

Alteration. If this elate my blood a jot. 

Act ii. se, 4. Let the foul’st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharp’st kind of justice. 

Alteration, To the sharp’st knife of justice. 

Act iii. sc. 2. You have scarce time 

To steal from spiritual /eisure a brief span 
To keep your earthly audit. 
Alteration. To steal from spiritual labour, &c. 

Act iv. se. 2. This cardinal 

Though from an humble stock undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 
Alteration. Was fashioned to much honour from his 
cradle. 
Act v. sc. 3. Let me ne’er hope to see a chine again, 
And that I would not for a cow, God save her. 
Alteration. Let me ne’er hope to see a queen again, 
And that I would not for a crown, God save her. 
HAMLET. 
Act i. se. 2. Whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 
Alteration. Whilst they bestill’d, &c. 
Act ii. se. 2. I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression better. 
Alteration. To make transgression better. 

Act iii. se. 1. With more offences at my beck. 

Alteration. With more offences at my back. 


Act iii. se. 3. Oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 4 
Alteration. Oft ’tis seen, the wicked purse itself 
Buys out the law. 
Act iii. se. 4. What judgment 
Would step from this to this ? 
Alteration. Would stoop from this to this? 
Act iv. se. 3. A certain convocation of politic worms. 
Alteration. Of palated worms. 
OTHELLO, 
Act i. se. 1. Trying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes, 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 
Alteration. Laying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes, 
On an extravagant and wheedling stranger. 
Act i. se. 3. I oo —_ not, 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat the young affects 
In my defunct and proper satisfaction. heat 
Alteration. Nor to comply wi’ the young affects of 
(In me defunct), &c, 
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Act iii. se. 3. I do not imposition 
Distinctly speak of her. : 
Alteration. I do not in suspicion, &c. 


Act iv. se. 2. But alas! to make me 

A fixed figure for the time of scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at. 

Alteration. A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 

To point his slowly moving finger at. 

These are but a sample. We think we 
may challenge any one to look at the alterations 
which they suggest, and not at once perceive 
that they recommend themselves to adoption 
by that surest of all criticisms, the judgment 
of common sense. Like all other truths, when 
once put before us we are astonished how 
these things could so long have missed our 
grasp. The dogmatism of criticism and the 

acity of conjectural emendation ‘are hum- 
bled by an anonymous corrector who at once 

thers a whole harvest off a field which has 
Con reaped and gleaned by many of the finest 
intellects of the last two centuries. In justice 
to them, as well as on many other grounds, 
we must think that this emendator had access to 
an authority which they and we have not. With 
all the advantages om appliances which near- 
ness to the author and to the first representa- 
tion of his works may have given him over 
ourselves, it is to us an incredible supposition 
that any man should have done so infinitely 
more than all others put together, if he had 
depended solely on the same power of con- 
jecture which those others possessed. Taking, 
in conjunction with this circumstance, the facts 
which obviously connect the emendation with 
stage-purposes,—we are of opinion, that the 
internal evidence, as a whole, leads to the con- 
clusion that the book in question was amended 
from some copy used by the prompter or 
manager of a theatre in which these plays were 
performed somewhere about 1632. If this 
conclusion be correct—and to us it is irresistible, 


—we have here, in all probability, a genuine 
restoration of Shakspeare’s janguage in at least 


a thousand places in which he has been hitherto 


misunderstood. 





The Moral Philosophy of Paley : with Additional 
Dissertations and Notes. By Alexander Bain, 
A.M. Edinburgh, W. & R. Chambers. 


AurnovcH Paley’s ‘ Moral Philosophy’ has long 
been an established text-book with the students 
of that science in England,—a position which 
it deserves for the sagacity of its judgments 
and the perspicuity of its style, if not from its 
scientific = as a whole,—it is well known 
that this work by no means comes up to the 
mark of the more advanced requirements of the 
present day, even in the opinion of those who 
accept in the main the author's theory of Morals, 
and rank themselves generally in the school to 
which he belongs. The speculations of Bentham 
and others have given to the utilitarian theory 
of ethics quite a different aspect from that 
Which it exhibited under Paley; and it is no 
longer against the ethics of Paley, but against 
asystem of doctrine radically equivalent per- 

8, but far more deeply founded and far more 
powerfully fortified, that theorists of the other 
school, such as Whewell, have now to contend. 
It will gratify all who are interested in such 
subjects, therefore, to see an attempt, like that 

e in the present volume, to supplement the 
deficiencies of Paley, and to re-issue his valuable 
work in such a shape and with such additions 
of matter as may bring it up to the standard 
of newer science. The editor of the present 
Volume has done this very effectively. The 
Whole of the ethical portion of Paley’s ‘Moral 
and Political Philosop y’ is here reprinted,—only 

chapterson politics being omitted, as in their 
nature so obsolete that no mere modification 
could reclaim them. But the editor, besides 





annotating the work, has supplied more than 
half-a-dozen original dissertations. ‘‘ In these 
dissertations,” he says, ‘‘the fundamental posi- 
tions of the science have been examined anew. 
Aware that different opinions have hitherto 
been the result of such inquiries, he has endea- 
voured to give sufficient reasons for the parti- 
cular ethical theory that recommended itself 
to his adoption.” This theory, as we have 
hinted, does not absolutely differ from that pro- 
pounded by Paley :—in other words, the editor 
does not comment on Paley in an adverse spirit, 
or from the point of view of the opposite philo- 
sophy. His aim is rather, to add out of his own 
stores of thought and knowledge a quantity of 
well-digested matter calculated to enrich, deepen 
and elevate the doctrine of Utility, and put quite 
a new face on it. From this description it will 
be gathered that, on the part of many readers 
there will still be a dissent from the philosophy put 
forth in the volume:—indeed, we are not quite 
sure that there are not points of consequence 
where the nature of the editor’s speculations 
makesit clear that, if writing more expressly as an 
author on his own account, he oul part from 
the doctrine of utility, and propose a new form of 
the inner standard of right. Be this as it may, 
however, we are mistaken if all competent 
readers do not discern in these dissertations 
a mind not only well practised in the matter 
of mental science, but also singularly acute, 
sure, analytic, and original. Their style is 
remarkably lucid and terse; varied occasionally 
with very happy turns of expression, and with 
passages of force and strength. 

The additions here made to Paley’s original 
treatise consist chiefly of an Introductory Essay 
on moral science in general, and of dissertations 
on the following subjects—‘ The Moral Sense,’ 
‘ Happiness,’ ‘ Moral Obligation,’ ‘ Punishment’ 
and ‘ Toleration.’ ‘In the Introductory Essay, 
Mr. Bain, after defining Ethics to be a “ practical 
science,” aiming, like other practical sciences, 
at the working out of some particular end or 
ends,—and after provisionally settling what 
the end of this science is by saying that it is 
“the chief good of humanity, the end of ends, 
the ultimate destination and use of all that 
results from the working out of the other 
arts of life,” proceeds to investigate more pre- 
cisely what is involved in this end. In the 
course of this investigation he is led to distin- 
guish three classes of ends, or kinds of action, 
all of them necessary toa high ideal of the chief 
end. First are those duties or those kinds of 
action which have security for the end: to which 
general term Mr. Bain gives a much larger 
expansion than it has commonly received, by 
including in it not only the duties of self-preser- 
vation and social order, but also the duty of 
integrity, or truth to one’s-self. Secondly, there 
are those duties or kinds of action which wear 
the character of benevolence, or voluntary well- 
doing beyond what the ends of mere indivi- 
dual or social conservation could demand. 
Thirdly, there are those duties or kinds of action 
which rise to a still higher sentimental level, by 
virtue of an esthetic character,—a character of 
nobleness or beauty which seems to inhere in 
them and to radiate from them.—This inquiry 
—which extends over twenty-four pages, and 
is a specimen of close reasoning and beautiful 
analysis such as is rarely to be met with—is 
amply illustrated and filled up in the subsequent 
dissertations. 





My Home in Tasmania, during a Residence of 
Nine Years. By Mrs. Charles Meredith. 
2vols. Murray. 

Tue next nine years in most of our colonies 

on the other side of the globe will probably 

number more changes than ninety years could 





have done before the moment at which gold 
rose out of the earth to disturb the proceedings 
of the wool-grower and the bush-farmer, and 
to settle that vexed question of over-population 
in England which has caused such apprehen- 
sion to philanthropists and politicians. But the 
nine years described by Mrs. Meredith were 
wound up in July, 1850:—and thus her book, 
though alively anda cheerful one, is monotonous 
in its topics and peaceful in the flow of its inter- 
est compared with the literary contributions 
which may be henceforward expected. It is, 
notwithstanding, to be welcomed on many 
accounts. The minute, yet not tiresome or 
pedantic, love of nature which made Miss 
Twamley agreeably known in England has not 
forsaken her with change of name and of hemi- 
sphere. She has, perforce, become a closer 
observer of man and womankind than she was 
in her maiden days,—and though her studies 
have lain among classes so little promising as 
prisoners, servants, and aborigines, she is neither 
cynical nor contemptuous, nor unwilling to 
allow and to discriminate.—This said, we shall 
not attempt to trace Mrs. Meredith's wanderings 
or to enumerate her changes of residence; but 
merely draw on her volumes for one or two 
scenes and adventures such as will serve to in- 
dicate the general pleasantness and singularity 
of their contents. 

Though Mrs. Meredith’s book be character- 
ized as cheerful, it is not because the nine years 
to which it is devoted were a period of plenty 
and prosperity. Frequent and close, as has 
been indicated, were her relations with the con- 
vict population,—on whose behalf she speaks 
in a womanly, sensible, fearless manner, which 
deserves to be weighed as testimony on this side 
of the water. Her losses and crosses, again, in 
settling seem to have beenalmost as numerous as 
those of another Lady colonist, whose ‘ Rough- 
ing it in the Bush’ was so sad and dispiriting 
a book,—but she touches on them with a lighter 
pen than the one held by Mrs. Moodie. Early 
in the first volume, aride betwixt Hobarton and 


| Great Swan Port, at the head of Oyster Bay— 


then her destination—gives us occasion to see 
what a brave Colonial traveller is Mrs. Mere- 
dith. Here is an incident of this wayside 
travel.— 

“The road now became quite colonial, that is, 
execrably bad, and the scenery too monotonous to 
divert my attention fora moment from the misery 
of the rough jolting we suffered, and from my cares 
lest every shock should disturb or hurt my baby, 
whom I dared not trust in the maid's arms for fear 
she might drop him out whilst saving herself from 
one of the incessant jolts, which threatened fractures 
and dislocations at every step. In the afternoon we 
reached a solitary public-house, where we purposed 
resting for an hour, but finding a large party of rather 
riotous guests already in possession of its wretched 
little tooms, we hastened on for a short distance, and 
paused on the next hill, where the horses were 
tethered to graze, and we soon made a fire to grill 
our cold meat and warm baby’s food; and so, 
under the shade of some sombre gum trees, had a 
pleasant pic-nic sort of repast, far more to my taste 
than a sojourn in the unpromising dingy little hostel 
we had left. Here I was first initiated into the bush 
art of ‘sticker-up’ cookery, and for the benefit of all 
who ‘go a-gipsying’ I will expound the mystery. 
The orthodox material here is, of course, kangaroo, 
a piece of which is divided nicely into cutlets two or 
three inches broad, and a third of an inch thick. The 
next requisite isa straight clean stick, about four 
feet long, sharpened at both ends. On the narrow 
part of this, for the space of a foot or more, the 
cutlets are spitted at intervals, and on the end is 
placed a piece of delicately rosy fat bacon. The 
strong end of the stick-spit is now stuck fast and 
erect in the ground, close by the fire, to leeward; 
care being taken that it does not burn. Then the 
bacon on the summit of the spit, speedily softenin 
in the genial blaze, drops a lubricating shower 
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rich and.savoury tears on the leaner kangaroo cutlets 
below, which forthwith frizzle, and steam, and 
sputter with as much ado as if they were illustrious 
Christmas beef grilling in some London chop-house 
under the gratified nose of the expectant consumer.” 


It is true that Mrs. Meredith’s Eden when 
reached-was a more fruitful and flower-ful shel- 
ter than Mrs. Moodie’s land of promise. Her 
catalogue of the contents and capabilities of a 
Tasmanian garden and orchard is rich in colour 
and variety. But then, there are drawbacks. 
Spring Vale, at Swan Port—Mrs. Meredith’s 
farm-cottage—might have been set down in a 
hot-bed of poisonous snakes,—so many were 
killed, and so pertinaciously did the reptiles 
haunt the neighbourhood of the house in hopes 
of mice, and the fields out of love for quail. 
There is another trial to the Tasmanian settler, 
—namely, the frequent resolution of water to 
break its “ privileges.” The flood of one night 
can undo the work of years.— 


“We had not been located at Spring Vale more 
than a fortnight or three weeks, when an unusually 
heavy fall of rain set in, and continued for some 
days. The rivers on either side of us rose very 
rapidly, as they both descend from steep mountains, 
whose narrow rocky gorges pour down an enormous 
accumulation of water. Our low lands were soon 
entirely flooded, forming a great lake, and the chief 
of the cattle and sheep were with difficulty saved, 
and driven to the-dry ground; but some calves and 
sheep were drowned, despite the utmost care, as the 
rivers, breaking forth at different points, formed tem- 
porary islands, where the poor frightened creatures 
retreated for safety, until swept away by the increas- 
ing and rapid overflow of the water. About two 
o'clock on the first day of the flood, we heard a 
great noise of ‘Coo-ee-ring,’ in the direction of the 
ferd over the Swan River, and our servants on going 
down, found that a man, in attempting to cross on 
horseback, had been so frightened by the breadth 
and roaring of the water, that he had slipped off the 
horse, and, with some difficulty, scrambled into a 
tree, then in the middle of the stream. Mr. Mere- 
dith hurried down to see what could be done for him, 
and at this time he might, with common presence of 
mind and the assistance offered him, have walked on 
shore, as, although broad and rapid, the water was 
not yet deep; but nothing could induce him to make 
the attempt, although he entreated that the horse, 
which shad safely swam out, might be ‘turned in 
again towards him;’ for what purpose, it were-difficult 
ta say,s when he was on its back before he could 
not keep his seat. The river was now rising and 
spreading with terrific rapidity; each moment the 
chances of escape grew less and the cowardly fellow’s 
situation more dreadful. All aid was soon impracti- 
cable, as the huge masses of timber that came rush- 
ing along, and the hidden boughs and stakes in the 
scrub that now formed part of the river's bed, would 
have instantly disabled the stoutest swimmer, and no 
boat could be obtained. The rain still poured down 
in torrents, with a cold southerly wind, and the dim 
gray twilight fast darkened into night, over as dreary 
ayscene as can well be imagined. The tree in which 
the unfortunate man had taken refuge was, just at 
nightfall, swept away by the torrent; and, half- 
drowned for the second time, he luckily contrived to 
lay hold of another tree, as he was washed along, 
which, although slender, and shaking under him with 
the force of the water, served him better, having a 
forked branch in it on which he could rest one foot 
atia time; and so the poor wretch clung to it, wet to 
the skin, and nearly frozen in the cold night wind. 
Our servants, who would willingly have risked their 
own lives for his had there been a chance of success, 
made up a fire against a great gum-tree on the near- 
est bank, and three or four of them determined to 
remain there the whole night to keep up the fire, 
and shout to him, ‘to cheer him up a bit,’ as they 
kindly said; and another party did the same on the 
other side the river. It was late before we could 
think of going comfortably to bed, whilst a fellow- 
creature remained near us in such a wretched and 
awful condition; for it seemed scarcely possible that 
he could ‘ hold on’ till morning. And at intervals, 
all,through the dreary night, amidst the gusts of wind, 





the pelting rain,and the deep loud roaring of the 
flood, which now encompassed our little hill on three 
sides, I could hear the shouts of our people, as they 
hailed the poor wretch, both to comfort him, and to 
assure themselves by his replies that he had not 
dropped into the river. At length morning came, 
and showed him still clinging to the tree, in the midst 
of the vast, broad, turbulent, rushing torrent. The 
man’s master, and several other settlers from the 
neighbourhood, came to see what could be done, but 
all shrunk from the idea of perilling their own lives 
in so hopeless a risk. Mr. Meredith, who had also 
been down the river, had returned to the house, and 
we were at breakfast, when a hasty footstep came 
along the hall, then.a loud sob was heard, and the 
nursemaid burst into the room, crying bitterly—‘ If 
you please, sir———’—‘ Well! what's the matter ?\— 
‘Oh, sir! if you please, sir, Bill’s up a tree too !’"— 
And on inquiry, we found that one of our good old 
servants had foolishly suffered himself to be flattered 
and persuaded that ‘he was the man to fetch the 
poor fellow out, if any man could,’ and had, with 
thorough kindness, but most insane folly, attempted 
to swim out to him: the eddying current had swept 
him away, dashed him against some hidden logs 
so as to hurt him severely, and left him barely 
strength to grasp a tree a little nearer our bank 
than the other, and clamber into it; so that now 
there were two, instead of one, to be extricated. 
Devices innumerable were discussed and dismissed 
in turn; the day wore away, and our poor fellow said 
he could not ‘hold on’ much longer. Long lines 
had been prepared, but none could be thrown far 
enough to reach the trees; and after gathering to- 
gether and sending down every cord and twine and 
fishing line in the house for another trial, I could 
not rest at home, for I knew that Mr. Meredith 
would not allow a faithful old servant to perish 
in the cause of humanity, even if he risked his own 
life to save him. The rain had abated, and I ran 
down toa bank on the water's edge, whence I could 
see both the unfortunates clinging to their trees, 
their clothes saturated with wet, and their frightful 
position more than realizing my belief.of its horrors. 
The river roared and boiled along beneath them, 
carrying down with it huge trees, whole lines of 
fencing, blocks of wood, and branches of all: sizes, 
which as they dashed against the slender trees, 
made them shake as though they were giving way 
too. At last a man on the opposite bank, after in- 
numerable failures, suceeeded in shooting from a 
gun a stick to which a long fine line was attached, 
and to the end of this a strong rope. After many 
trials, the stick fell in the tree where the first man 
was hanging, and he hauled in the twine until he 
caught the.repe, which he tied round his bedy, and, 
after some hesitation, obeyed the command to throw 
himself into the river. The people on the bank 
hauled away manfully at their end of the rope, but 
the current was so strong, that the man was carried 
down some distance, and. kept so long under-water, 
that I thought he must be drowned; but he re-ap- 
peared, and was dragged through a thick ‘half sub- 
merged scrub, safe to land, where the good:people had 
prepared hot tea, and fire, and dry garments, and I 
soon lost sight of him among the bustling. group that 
closed round him. Mr., Meredith having now com- 
pleted his plan for rescuing ‘ Bill,’ took a tall pole, 
and, carrying with him a long line coiled up, 
waded off towards him, swimming. being imprac- 
ticable, from .the quantities of submerged and 
driving logs and sticks; three of the men followed 
him, with similar poles to hold themselves up by 
against the current, whilst our friend Mr. Jukes, of 
the ‘Fly,’ took the command of the coil of rope 
more in shore. Havinggained a great heap of wreck 
collected round a tree some distance from the bank, 
Mr. Meredith climbed into this tree, and from it 
managed to throw the line.on.to the tree where our 
servant was, who hauled it:in till he got ‘hold of 
the rope, which he tied round him, and then dropped 
into the water. He was soon drawn through the 
broad deep channel to the heap of wreck, and from 
thence the men held him up and guided him ashore.” 


Bad times for the Tasmanian farmer com- 
pelled Mr. Meredith for a while to break up his 
encampment at Spring Vale—and accept the 
police magistracy of a newly-formed.and remote 





district. But our journalist's good humour does 
not seem to have forsaken her. The jou to 
Port Sorell was intolerably rugged. The off. 
cial residence when reached was: most comfort. 
less.— 

“T was somewhat curious, the next morning, to 
judge for myself of the situation of our new 
dwelling, after the very unfavourable accounts Mr, 
Meredith had given me, but I found his descriptions 
most faithful. The cottage occupied the top of a 
slight slope, which wasso far cleared that the chief 
of the great trees had been cut down, but not cut 
up, and the enormous dead trunks, lying over ang 
under and across each other, made a most melan- 
choly foreground to the everlasting forest, which 
bounded the narrow view on all sides, like a high 
dense screen. Two avenues, which had been cut 
through it in front of the house, gave distant peeps 
of two other cottages on two other slopes, and 
gum-trees again, behind. No one who has any 
regard for health would, I should think, venture to 
live in the hollows or flats of the forest, which seem 
the very strongholds of ague, miasma, and all the 
other pleasant progeny of swampy woods. From 
the back of the house, the close dense forest was the 
only view ; so close, that any one. looking for sky 
from the kitchen door must gaze up to the zenith for 
it! Altogether, as may well be imagined, our new 
home was not a cheerful one in its external charac- 
teristics ;.and we soon found it to be exceedingly 
damp throughout, and very cold. The walls were 
built of upright ‘slabs,’ that is to say, of thick pieces 
of rough split timber,-six or seven inches broad, two 
or ‘three inches thick, and about nine feet high, 
fastened to logs at. the bottom, and wall-plates at the 
top. These slabs were lathed and thinly plastered 
within, and lathed, but not plastered, without; 
whence, as the cottage had no name, I bestowed 
upon it the sobriquet of ‘Lath Hall.’ The slabs 
were in many places some inches apart, and the in- 
side plasterdisplayed multitudes of capacious crevices, 
which enabled the external air to keep up a friendly 
and frequent.communication with that within. Five 
doors and a French window, all opening into our only 
parlour, were not calculated to diminish the airiness 
of the apartment. By suspending a thick curtain 
across one recess, we screened off three doors at once; 
and another curtain hung over another door, excluded 
a copious volume-of wind from-an opposite corner. 
Fortunately, fire-wood was abundant, and our liberal 
use of it in every room which possessed a hearth con- 
tributed not a little to clear the near portions of the 
forest of masses of dead wood. ‘The instalment of 
our household: goods which had been: sent. overland 
to Launceston safely reached us in about a fortnight 
after our own arrival, and the main body in some 
weeks afterwards, but in a most deplorable condition 
— broken, dismembered, and destroyed ; casks of well- 
packed china and glass produced. little besides mt 
ments, and-all the furniture was maimed, wounded, 
and disfigured for life. We found, on- inquiry, that 
when the goods were put on board the vessel engaged 
to convey them from Swan Port to Launceston, her 
captain and crew. were all alike intoxicated, and 
tumbled our unlueky goods:pell«mell into the vessel's 
hold; and:henee the serious and very annoying loss 
we suffered.” 

—Even here, however, our authoress. managed 
to conjure up—no vision—but absolutely a 
ity, of homeand comfort; and made the bestof 
her exile, with that pertinacious good sense and 
cheerfulness which—whether they -be due to 
temperament orto philosophy—are worth many 
“a nugget” in the wild places of the earth. 
Better times came, when the neighbourhood of 
Port Sorell could be left for a more gen! 
country, and more comfortable quarters :—and 
the reader, interested in our authoress by her 
avoidance of affectation or of lamentation, will 
be glad to part with her under circumstances 0 
greater prosperity. The naturalist, whose sym- 
athies lie in the direction of shells, reptiles, 
bowerbirds that dance for their own entertaln- 


ment, trees of gaunt anatomy and strad, 
leafage, and flowers only just christened by 
botanists—rather than in the troubles of house- 
keeping, rearing a family, and “‘ making 
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ends meet, ’’—will find Mrs. Meredith's volumes 
full of matter, in the statement of which the 
absence of pretension is an admissible warrant 
for its correctness. 





The Earth, Plants, and Man: Popular Pictures 
Nature. By Joachim Frederic Schouw. 
slated from the German by Arthur 

Henfrey. Bohn. 

Pernars nothing more characterizes the pre- 
sent period in relation to science than the fact, 
that the profoundest philosophers have become 
ular teachers. The old race of scientific men 
who believe that science is far too divine a 
thing to be offered to a vulgar public, is not 
yet extinct. Great scientific truths, they think, 
should be confined to some half dozen persons 
whom they could name. There is a doctrine 
of election amongst savans as well as amongst 
saints; and the elect of the former are as jealous 
of admitting the many to their community of 
science, as. the latter are‘of opening to them the 
of heaven. A specimen or two of these 
select men of science are still to be found in 
every Society, and in all our professions. Hap- 
ly, however, for the public, and for science 
itself, the stigma of vulgarity attached to 
popular teaching is fast passing away. The 
most severe of the philosophers of the old school 
—the German Professors—have stepped from 
their chairs to the-popular platform,—led.on by 
the noble old Humbeldt:—whilst in England 
we have found men coming out from the double 
exclusiveness of science and of aristocracy, and 
ministering to the popular thirst for oral in- 
struction. Although in England there has 
been more spoken instruction in science of a 
popular kind, we think the Germans have the 
advantage in literature :—if not in the quality 
of the instruction, at least in the dignity of the 
instructors. Humboldt, Liebig, Schleiden, Mole- 
schott,. Oersted, Unger, Kobell, are a few of 
the great names occurring to us of those-who 
have produced popular works in science :— 
and to these we have now to add the name of a 
distinguished Dane.—Schouw is well known as 
Professor-of Botany in the University of Copen- 
hagen,—and by a number of works devoted to 
the subject of the distribution of plants. No 
one can speak so authoritatively as he on plants 
in their relation to the earth and to man. 

The present translation is from the German; 
—in which language the author has generally 
— his. books at: the same time as. in 

i The work commences. with general 
considerations on plants:—such as; their in- 
fluence on man, their history in former epochs, 
their character on mountains and in plains, &c. 
The writer then proceeds to speak in detail of 
those camo a as cotton, coffee, tobacco, 
and others—which are individually exercising a 
ge influence on commerce or on social habits. 
—As an example of his treatment of the general 
salad his subject, we extract. the following 

a chapter on forests.— 

“Turning our attention, lastly, to the human race, 
Wesee that nations in the lowest stage of develope- 
ment are sometimes closely connected with the forests, 
In the colder lands, where the trees ordinarily bear 
m0 edible, or at least no well-flavoured or nourishing 
fruits, it is the game which chiefly furnishes’ the 
inhabitants with food and clothing; these races then 
F ae chiefly as hunters, such as the aborigines of 

America. In the torrid: zone; on’the:vontrary, 

maces in the same stage of: culture: live principally: 
the fruits of the trees or the pith of the: trunks, 

of the tribes of Brazil;.some of the inhabit- 

ants of the Indian Archipelago, and. several races of 
negroes. South America even.affords an example of 
arace who, almost like monkeys, live upon the trees; 
existence, in fact, is to a great extent bound to 
Wcertain species of tree. There are the Guarauni, at 
themouth’of the Orinoco, who live by and upon the 





Mauritia palm. While the ground is flooded, mats 
woven from the leaf-stalks of those palms are sus- 
pended between the trunks; these mats are covered 
with clay, so that fires can be made upon them, and 
here the Guarauni sleep, and pass a great portion of 
their lives. The trunk. furnishes a fecula; the juice, 
a palm-wine ; and the fruits are well-flavoured, mealy 
at first, and afterwards sweet. Nomadic races, on the 
other hand, generally avoid forests ; extensive grazing 
plains, fertile valleys, or the slopes of mountains, 
affording rich pasture-land, are the best fitted for the 
migratory life which they lead, and for the support 
of their domestic animals. As soon as a race rises to 
agriculture, it becomes hostile to the forests. The 
trees are in the way of the spade and plough, and 
the wood gives less booty than the field, the garden, 
or the vineyard. The forest, therefore, falls beneath 
the axe, fire consumes the fallen trunks and branches, 
and the ashes manure the soil, giving for some years 
an extraordinarily rich harvest, especially in the 
dense tropical primeval forests. When, after the 
lapse of some years, the fertility decreases, a new 
portion of the wood is felled and burnt, and thus man 
proceeds unsparingly with the destruction of the 
forests; sometimes the conflagration spreads further 
than was intended, and the destruction is thus in- 
creased. This is the course pursued by the peasants 
of Norway and Sweden, as also by the colonists of 
North America, of Brazil, Mexico, the Cape, Java, 
and.in every place where agriculture first appears, or 
commences its first constant and uninterrupted ex- 
tension. With the increase of population this des- 
truction of the forests is continued, for it brings with 
it increased consumption of the products of the forest ; 
wood is required for houses, furniture, wagons, and 
other implements, for bridges, posts, for fences, fuel 
for cooking, and where the climate is cold, for warm- 
ing the dwellings. The consumption of wood in- 
creases further with industry, with navigation and 
trade. Mining operations require timber, both for 
the works and for fuel to smelt the metals and ores; 
artizans and manufacturers use large quantities of the 
products of forests; dams against rivers and seas 
require their share, t\.t above all, navigation. The 
trunks of millions of trees are used up in ships and 
masts, in order to connect the highlands and inland 
districts with the coasts, and the -coasts with each 
other, even beyond the ocean. In this way civiliza- 
tion comes: into hostile contact with the forests, and 
thus, under like circumstances, the country in which 
civilization is: oldest, possesses the fewest woods. 
Hence forests are more sparingly met with in the 
countries of the Mediterranean than northward of 
the Alps, and more sparingly in the centre than in 
the north of Europe, so far as the climate is not an 
obstacle to the growth of timber. Have not, then, 
our descendants to expect a great deficiency of timber 
—a deficiency which may readily become disastrous ? 
Many: public economists and philanthropists have 
assumed this to be the case, and many do still assume 
it ; they depict the future destitution of timber in the 
darkest colours, they loudly complain of the felling 
of wood, and they demand that governments should 
prevent in time the ruinous consequences, by limiting 
the free use of wooded estates. Yet even as I: have 
striven to demonstrate the groundlessness of the idea 
of the danger which is feared of alteration of climate, 
by the diminution of the forests in temperate coun- 
tries, I hope also to be able in some measure to 
scatter the dark cloud which so many imagine they 
see hanging over future generations in regard to the 
product of forests. That which is true of so many 
other inconveniences following in the train of civiliza- 
tion, holds also with this. It has its cure, in a great 
measure, in itself.” 

One of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of the vegetation of ‘the earth is, man’s 
influence’ upon it. Already has he covered 
arid places with a prolific vegetation, and 
levelled gigantic’ forests: —thus diverting the 
courses of rivers, and altering even the distri- 
bution of moisture on the surface of the earth. 
Thescrubby Australian bush, with its sombre fo- 
rests of Proteacee, is giving way to the cheerful 
vegetation of civitized'Europe. Cities occupy the 
place of swamps, and the snort of ‘the steam- 
engine has ceased'to startle the animal inhabi- 
tants of the dense forests of America. This 





subject often recurs in Prof. Schouw’s pages,— 
and we conclude with an extract in reference to 
it.— 

“ But the influence of the Caucasian races, and of 
the Europeans in particular, in changing the distri- 
bution of characteristic plants, becomes far more 
extensively evident when we look to the colonies 
established in all climates, where in some cases the 
countries have passed wholly into the possession of 
an European population. For they have not only 
carried their own characteristic plants to the colonies, 
or those also which they had previously transplanted 
into their own homes, but they have, after acquiring 
countries with different climatal conditions, trams- 
planted into these such as would not flourish at 
home, and thus have found themselves in a position 
to collect the characteristic plants of almost. every 
race around them. Thus have the European corn- 
plants acquired a widely - spreading cultivation 
throughout North America, in Mexico, and the 
elevated countries of South America, in Chili and 
Buenos Ayres, in South Africa, in the temperate 
parts of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land; thus 
the vine has become an object of cultivation in 
Madeira, the Canary Islands, South Africa, and the 
highlands of South America; thus rice and cotton 
are now grown in extraordinary quantities in the 
warmer parts of North America and in Brazil; thus 
have the coffee-tree and the sugar-cane been trans- 
planted into the West Indies and Brazil; the nut- 
meg and the clove into Mauritius and Bourbon, and 
various West Indian islands; and thus has the 
plantation of tea commenced in Brazil, in Java, and 
in India; and the cultivation of the New Zealand 
flax in New Holland, The Europeans have even 
conveyed characteristic plants to other races, which 
knew how to value them. They have transferred 
several European and tropical plants into the South 
Sea Islands, which, previously unknown, are now 
cultivated by the natives; the remnants of the 
American population which are still found in the 
highlands of Peru, Chili, and Mexico, have aequired 
European plants; in like manner the negroes of.the 
west coast of Africa have received from the Euro- 
peans maize, tobacco, and other American plants. 
On the other hand, what other racés have done to 
change the distribution of characteristic plants, is 
very little: the Arabs contributed to diffuse.cotton, 
the sugar-cane, coffee, and the date-palm; but the 
Arabs belong to the same primary race as the 
Caucasians. The Chinese appear to have procured 
cotton from Hindostan, and the Japanese the tea- 
shrub from China. The Europeans, and above-all 
the North Europeans, consequently are those:who, 
both in their own home and in their colonies, have 
been able to acquire the greatest) quantity of the 
characteristic plants of other races; while'their own 
country, especially the North of Europe, is so-very 
poor in characteristic plants; for all the important 
cultivated plants of Northern Europe have been in- 
troduced (cabbage, turnips, carrots and asparagus, 
which are perhaps indigenous, are among the less 
essential). We find in this a great proof of the in- 
tellectual superiority of these races, and ‘we have 
here an example that the child of the: poorman, 
gifted with great natural powers, industry, and 
activity, has far more power over prosperity than the 
rich heir. I know not whether there may be any 
among my readers who would be inclined to'-see: in 
these revolutions a serious confusion of nature, or 
might fear that as the races graduaily appropriated 
each other's peculiar possessions, the globe would 
approach nearer and nearer toa tiresome uniformity. 
One sometimes hears expressions which indicate 
such a fear; complaints are now and then made, 
that interesting descriptions of strongly contrasted 
races become rarer in accounts of voyages and 
travels. Not only have many differences vanished 
in Europe, so that, for instance, in a.drawing-room 
in Moscow one can fancy himeelf in Paris; but these 
attractive accounts of the natives: of the South Sea 
Islands which the earlier circumnavigators gave us, 
are exchanged for reports of how-the imbabitants of 
these islands now go clothed in the European fashion, 
build ships, establish schools for mutual instrnetion, 
and build churches. High. up in. the Himalayas, 
7,000 feet above the sea, where a féw years since ‘a 
wild race dwelt, only visited by tired pedestrian 
Hindoo pilgrims, there are now, as Jacyuemont 
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reports, the baths of Simla, with sixty European | 
houses, where people in shoes and silk stockings ride | 
in Europ2an equipages to a dinner-party, served in 
the European fashion, where champagneand Rhenish 
wines are drunk. In Australia, where not long ago | 
nature existed in virgin condition, and the savages 
stood at the lowest point, where a few suspended | 
branches served to protect from the weather human | 
beings who lived on sea-mollusks, there exist at pre- | 
sent European cities, with hotels, coffee-houses, bil- | 
liard-rooms, reading-rooms, and horse-races.” 
Our extracts will give a good idea of both | 
the original work and the translation. It | 
will be seen, that the style is good, and the 
matter is interesting :—and this will doubtless 
form a popular volume in the series to which it 


belongs. Schouw’s work is bound up with a 


translation of Kobell’s ‘ Popular Sketches from 
the Mineral Kingdom,’— which have a fair 
claim to be placed by the side of the more 
interesting topics treated in the principal work 
of which the volume consists. 





Greenwood Leaves: a Collection of Sketches and 
Letters. By. Grace Greenwood. Third 
Edition.— Greenwood Leaves, §c..: Second 
Series: Recollections of my Childhood, His- 
tory of my Pets. Boston, Ticknor & Co.; 
London, Triibner & Co. 

Were these volumes of English origin, they | 

would be briefly dismissed with an epithet more 

plain than flattering. But it has been for some | 
time evident that the American writers of 
light literature must be tried by standards of | 
their own,—like the Germans and the French. 
What the English generally reject as fustian 
the Americans cherish as fancy, — what we 
consider as indiscreet personality, they give 
out as interesting information. They beat 
the world hollow as gossips and Boswells :— 
almost every poet and poetess having his paper 
to which he or she is welcome in proportion 
as he or she contributes leaves from yester- 
day’s visiting journal or private diary. Those 
who fancied that the assumed name of the 
author of these volumes might promise talk 
about flowers, forests, lakes and rivers, such as 
all English lovers of rural literature might de- 
light in—will have been amazed and astounded 
if they chanced to see what any reader of the 

American journals might see—a letter from this 

same Grace Greenwood, published the other | 

day, and dated from London. This letter de- | 

scribed neither bee, bird, nor brook,—but a) 

dinner at the house of Mr. Dickens, and the | 

singing of Mrs. Sartoris, who was one of the | 
party. The writer, it would seem, is making 
the Grand Tour, and turning to account letters 
of introduction and private hospitalities for the | 
entertainment of a home public.—The child's 
love for Art—not always accompanied by the | 
child’s humility or teachableness—is sufficiently | 
universal to be also noted as a feature in light 

American literature. Grace Greenwood ingenu- 

ously confesses that she knows nothing about 

Music, but this does not prevent her from rhap- 

sodizing concerning Herr Knoop, and Signor 

Sivori, and Mdlle. Jenny Lind.—She dashes 

at pictures with a like confidant eagerness,— 

etting her lesson and making a market of it 
in the same breath,—blushing at her own 
enthusiasm while she corrects the proofs of its 
record which is to go forth for the satisfaction 
and instruction of her countrymen. 

The above criticisms refer to Grace Green- 
wood's Letters. Her Sketches are slight annual 
ware,—little sentimental stories, written, appa- 
rently, sometimes in imitation of Mr. N. P. 
Willis, sometimes in emulation of Fanny Forester 
(now the third Rev. Mrs. Judson, whose “ worldly 
name,” as the nuns say, was Chubbuck). From 
her letters, then, we shall pick out an extract or 
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| silk"—whether she defends the masculine habil- 


| of factory-girls, and temporarily emancipated helps, 


| naturally as though they stood on the sacred hearth- 


two, to prove that sentimental, audacious and 
unscrupulous as is their writer—caring little 
whether she finishes “ predestination or slea 


iments donned by Mrs. Fanny Butler “for her 
morning rambles over the hills and dells of 
Massachusetts,” or rhapsodizes on the pride 
which Ireland should feel in having so glorious 
a son as Mr, Smith O’Brien,—she is yet not 
without quick instincts and lively descriptive 
powers. — Here, for instance, is a smartly- 
touched picture of a camp-meeting.— 

“On our way home, we paid a brief visit to a 
camp-meeting, which was then under full headway 
in a pleasant wood, on the banks of the Ohio. Some 
one had shown fine taste in selecting the camp- 
ground, for we found it was indeed a most lovely 
and romantic spot. It was supper-time when we 
arrived, and the ground was quite brilliantly lit up 
for the night. The scene was one of wild beauty, 
and most singular for the strange contradictions and 
anomalies which its appearance presented. There 
were in the amphitheatre formed by the tents, ex- 
horting, praying, singing, cooking, eating, and mater- 
nal ministrations going on simultaneously. We had 
of course dismounted, and left our horses outside the | 
circle, but as our costume was rather outré for a re- 
ligious assembly, we did not approach the stand, or 
take a seat on one of the improvized benches, but 





paused under a large oak, near one line of tents, and > 


watched the varieties of human subjects about us. | 
There were boatmen in blue, and coal-diggers in | 
black, and farmers in straw hats and red flannel | 
‘ warm-us-es,’ Irishmen with their brogue and easy | 
swagger, and Dutchmen with their meerchums, | 
lighted up the green solitudes. There were groups | 


with their stylish sacks, and shawls of striking pattern, 
their gay bonnets, over which nodded whole beds of 
artificial tulips, while young rose bushes adorned the 
inside, and closed about the face with a mass of 
bloom and verdure. Back and forth, before one of 
the tents, strode a white cravated preacher, striving 
to hush a child, which, frightened by the woods, so 
far forgot its veneration as to cry ‘in meeting.” At 
a little distance a woman was bending over a fire, 
which she was kindling with sticks. That great 
element, sometimes so strong and destructive, was 
here but feeble and faint, requiring a deal of patient 
nursing. The woman blew away bravely, but stopped 
every now and then, to respond to an exhortation 
which was going on near by. Looking round to- 
wards the tables, I saw a number of good women 
discussing a chicken with much apparent relish; 
behind them stood two fine boys dividing the ‘wish- 
bone,’ and the loser hit the winner a smart blow, as 


stone itself. One of the men at the table dropped a 
biscuit, and kicked a dog for catching it, which also 
looked very home-like and comfortable. An omni- 
bus driver came strolling by, with his whip in hand, 
and a straw in his mouth, which he seemed to enjoy 
as though he were imbibing invisible juleps there- 
with.” 
Here is a scrap of fustian found in “ a shady 
lace.” — 
Pn On our way from the Clifton to Table Rock, I 
noticed that some one had erected a stall for cakes 
and beer on the spot where Miss Rugg fell over the 
precipice, and was making capital out of her sad 
story. The old fellow pretended to be a miserable 
cripple, yet told about lifting the poor girl and 
bringing her up in his arms. With the regular 
beggar’s whine, he thrust the following rich piece of 
composition into my hand :— 
“oHIS IS THE SPOT 
Where Miss Martha Rugg lost her life by falling 
over the precipice, 167 feet, while plucking a flower, 
August 24, 1844. This young lady resided at Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts, and was edueated in Boston 
by Professor Fields, and was remarkable for her 
requirements (!) in Botany. 
*« * Woman, most beauteous of the human race, 

Be cautious of a dangerous place— 

Miss Rugg, at the age of twenty-three 

Was launched into eternity.’ ” 

Grace Greenwood would stare were she 

assured that many of her highest flights are but 





in the style of Miss Martha Rugg’s elegist, We 
will prove our assertion in a few lines,— 

_ “There was also at the soirée a young German 
pianist, whose name I will not attempt to write, who 
is said to possess great genius. His playing is surely 
wonderfully fine, and most peculiar in its character 
As I stood near him and watched his fingering, thus 
listening with the eye as well as ear, it did not seem 
to me that he so much evoked the music from the 
instrument before him, as bestowed it, in a royal 
largess, a golden shower of melody. The liquid toneg 
seemed dripping from his fingers, rather than leaping 
up from the keys at his quick, electric touch. It 
was very brilliant, yet, after all, we missed the audi. 
ble heart-beatings, the tearful quality, the sweet 
human feeling, which had most charmed us in the 
music of the young American.” 

Accounts of dusning Miss Lynch's parties, 
—a notice of the rose-coloured pantaloons of a 
Western senator, beating hollow the historical 
violet-velvet unmentionables of a late Cabinet 
minister and novelist, which some eighteen 
years ago excited such lively delight in the 
Crush Room at our London Opera,—sketches 
of the great senators at Washington, Messrs, 
Root, Giddings, Durkee, and others, with 
snatches of their eloquence,—much enthusiasm 
concerning ‘ Jagiello,’ who seems to be “a 
brave and earnest” Polish Lady, and to travel 
in America with the title of Lieutenant,—talk 
about ‘two of the most distinguished women 
of the age, Fredrika Bremer and Dorothea Dix,” 
—with such miscellaneous matters and topics 
are Grace Greenwood’s letters filled.— Her 


| books for children are better than her tales for 


adults or her contributions to newspapers. When 
she forgets the poetics, pleasures, and passions ot 
‘areal screamer” (as the Kentuckians haveit), 
and writes simply and modestly of what she has 
known, seen, and felt, she writes agreeably. 





Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of 
Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James 1., 
and Charles I. 1540—1646. By the Hon. 
Walter Bourchier Devereux. 

{Second Notice.] 
Tue year which followed Essex’s appointment 
to be Master of the Horse—to which our notice 
last week had brought us—was that of the defeat 
of the Armada; but Essex was not called to public 
service. He received the Order of the Garter 
that year, after the death of Leicester :—and soon 
after he fought the well-known duel with Sir 

Charles Blount. But Essex had no inclination 

to be “‘a carpet knight,”"—so he took the oppor- 

tunity of secretly leaving the court and joinin 
the expedition to Portugal under Norreys an 

Drake. His impetuous character is seen in 

the circumstance of his leaving London on 

Thursday night and reaching Plymouth be- 

fore Saturday morning,—a distance of about 

220 miles: —and there he embarked with 

his companions in the Swiftsure. There was 

singular hue and cry made after the truant 

Earl. Lord Huntingdon and Sir Francis 

Knollys set offin fruitless pursuit ; while Norreys 

and Drake sent forthwith a most deprecatory 

letter to the Privy Council assuring them that 
they were wholly ignorant of the plan. The 

fleet sailed on the 14th of April; but Essex did 

not fall in with it for a month,—during which 

time great was the anxiety and anger of the 

Queen. Essex, however, did not make alto- 

gether a fruitless voyage. Ere he joined the 

fleet, he had taken some ships laden with corn: 

—and in a letter to the Privy Council the com- 

manders say, ‘we doubted whether we might 

spare out of the fleet a ship of so good service 
as the Swiftsure.” 

The expedition was successful. Torres Vedras 
was taken,—and they marched to Lisbon:— 
where Essex, “full of high spirits and hote youth- 
ful bloud,” bore himself right valiantly. 
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mostly been the case, however, the people who 
asked for aid were unwilling to aid themselves, 
—and more having been performed than was 

romised the expedition prepared to return.”’ 
Bre leaving Lisbon, Essex, like a knight of 
romance, “ thrust his 07 into the gate of the 
town, demanding aloud if any Spaniard therein 
durst adventure forth in favour of his mistress 
to break a lance.” The chivalrous challenge 
was unanswered; and Essex returned to England, 
—soon making peace with the Queen, who re- 
ioiced to see her “tassel gentle” returned to her 

and, and was secretly not displeased with the 
gallantry which he had displayed. 

We are not surprised to find that Essex was 
ageneral favourite. With serious faults, he yet 

ed so much kindliness of feeling, so much 
generosity,—together with an openness of dis- 
ition which might have stood him in good 
stead at the fabulous court of King Arthur, or 
among the equally mythical paladins of Charle- 
magne, but which was sadly out of place in the 
Court of Elizabeth,—that he was the very man 
to be the rallying point of all the young and en- 
thusiastic of the higher classes, and the idol of a 
le who still retained their hearty old Eng- 
ish feeling. Indeed, in his whole character 
there was much of “John Bull.” He was ever 
teady to take the weaker side and to fight an 
uphill battle. Of this, among others, we have 
an example in the zeal with which he took up 
the cause of ill-used Secretary Davison,—re- 
peatedly urging the Queen to restore him to 
favour, but in vain. In 1590, about the time 
of Walsingham’s death, Essex married his only 
daughter Frances, the widow of Sir Philip 
Sidney. This a was kept secret from 
the Queen for several months; and when Eli- 
zabeth discovered it, her anger was great, 
not only that he had married without her con- 
sent, but because he had “ married below his 
degree.” This cause of offence, however, was 
soon forgotten; and when towards the end of the 
year Henry the Fourth of France despatched his 
ambassador to request an auxiliary force to be 
sent, Essex proffered his services,—which were 
accepted, a he set off for Normandy exultingly. 
He was received with great honour by the King; 
but ere the close of the campaign he had the 
misfortune to lose his only brother Walter by a 
musket shot. Grief brought on an attack of 
e; and learning that the Queen was displeased 
= his stay, he after some delay finally returned 
ome. 

Hitherto we have seen Essex but as an 
accomplished young courtier and a chivalrous 
soldier ; on his return he entered on the duties 
of a statesman,—* but with how little chance of 
success against the cool head and cold heart of 
Sir Robert Cecyll, the result too plainly proved.” 
Ere entering on this part of our subject, it will 
be as well to take a short view of the state of 
political affairs for the three preceding years. 
in the autumn of 1588 Leicester died, bequeath- 
ing to his stepson Essex his best suit of armour, 
his two best horses, his George and Garter, 
“hoping he should wear it shortly,” and his town 
mansion afterwards called Essex House. These 
bequests not only prove the partiality of the 
aged favourite, but seem to indicate that he ex- 
pected Essex to follow the same political path 
as he had. At this time, however, the Church 
tad was in power; and the death of Sir Walter 

may, soon after followed by that of Sir 


Francis Walsingham, deprived the advocates of 
more liberal measures of their two most influen- 


tial statesmen. Thus, there was little opening 
for Essex until the unexpected death of Hatton 
made way. Meanwhile another young man 
Was preparing torun the race of statesmanship; 
the most deadly enemy of Essex, though 

knew it not,—Robert Cecyll. Nothing can well 





be imagined more opposite than the two Roberts 
when as boys they played together in the tennis- 
court, or on the bowling-green at Theobalds. 
Robert Devereux, vigorous, handsome, of noble 
bearing, and Robert Cecyll, feeble, sickly, and 
deformed,—the one open, fierce, impulsive, the 
other cunning, cowardly, but able to bide his 
time. Then, how different were their worldly 
prospects!—the one, representative of a long 
line of noble, even royal, ancestry, the son of a 
favourite, the stepson of a favourite, a favourite 
himself,—the other, the second son of ‘‘a Lin- 
colnshire squire,” not even heir to an acre of 
land, and precluded by deformity from pushing 
his favour at court, and by his feebleness from 
gaining wealth by his sword or rich spoils on 
the Spanish main. What path was open to 
Robert Cecyll but the tortuous path of statesman- 
ship?—the statesmanship of the 16th century, 
with all its duplicity, its plots involved in plots, 
its utter Jesuitism? This path he chose,—well 
fitted truly for it!—for, in addition to the clear 
cool head, and the heart that never rose in mutiny 
against his interest, he had that grand quality, 
unfaltering purpose. Thus, when the race was 
to be run against the lavishly gifted Essex, the 
tortoise, as in the fable, outsped the hare. 

After Walsingham’s death, Burghley obtained 
for Robert the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State,—hoping that eventually he might attain 
to the higher office, which was still kept vacant. 
When Essex, therefore, began to turn his atten- 
tion to politics, the two came into annoying col- 
lision. Meanwhile the two Bacons, Antony and 
Francis, had come to court to seek their fortunes, 
—hoping that their own uncle Lord Burghley 
would aid them. But the obvious talents of these 
young men might stand in the way of his son’s 
advancement; so Burghley, naturally enough, 
but with little enough generosity, “‘gave them 
fair words, but no show of real kindness.” Their 
cause was now taken up by Essex; and in his 
eager patronage of them the Cecylls must have 
felt that their own influence was threatened. A 
parliament was summoned in February 1593.— 

“The position of Essex at this time was one to 
make an older head giddy: he was courted by the 
young nobles, who desired to enter the world under 
his auspices, and looked up to by all military men as 
their leader and patron; the Puritan party considered 
him as their protector, while the Roman Catholics 
looked to him to obtain toleration; he was the idol 
of the populace, while the Queen could scarce bear 
his absence from her side. No wonder that his lofty 
temper broke out occasionally in arrogance to his 
equals and even to his sovereign; though, to his 
honour, be it said, his conduct to his inferiors was 
ever marked by the most singular delicacy and gene- 
rosity.” 

It was in this parliament that Francis Bacon 
made the speech against granting the Queen 
three subsidies which, perhaps, Elizabeth never 
wholly forgave. In the following year, Essex 
exercised all his influence to obtain for him the 
Attorney Generalship,—but in this he was op- 
posed by the Cecylls, and successfully. His 
favour with the Queen, however, was never les- 
sened, though many efforts were made,—and 
among them the following.— 

“On the 24th, [January 1594] the Lord Trea- 
surer, Sir Robert Cecyll, and Essex examined 
into the matter [of Dr. Lopez] at the house of 
the first named. Dr. Lopez’s house was searched, 
but no writings were found, and the Cecylls, who 
were extremely unwilling that Essex should have 
the credit of such a discovery, declared their 
belief in the innocence of Lopez, and Sir Robert 
posted to the Queen before the Earl to tell her so. 
Instead of being received as he expected, with thanks 
and praise, Essex was reproached by her as a ‘rash 
and temerarious youth,’ who had taken up a matter 
against the poor man which he could not prove, and 
whose innocence she knew well enough; but this 
matter was hatched against him by malice, which 





displeased her much. Mr. Standen happened to be 
waiting at this moment to see the Earl, and tells us 
that his lordship came in from the Queen, and ina 
great fury cast open the door before him, and shutting 
himself into his own chamber, went into his cabinet 
with the like rage, and remained shut in for an hour, 
At the end of the hour he was calm, and gave Mr. 
Standen a gracious audience; but he would not leave 
his apartments to go to the Queen until she had 
made ‘atonement,’ which, at the expiration of two 
days, during which the Lord Admiral constantly 
passed to and fro, was made to his satisfaction, and 
the examination of Lopez was proceeded with.” 

The reader will perceive from this narrative 
how little fitted Essex was for a courtier. But, 
never partial to a quiet life, he now eagerly 
took part in preparing another expedition against 
Spain, —a project which resulted in the celebrated 
‘winning of Cales”; and we can easily believe 
how heartily Robert Cecyll would labour to 


irduce the Queen to favour an expedition 


which would not only remove the favourite 
temporarily from court, but expose him to the 
chances of sickness, or, from his known bravery, 
to a violent death. From the returns in the 
State Paper Office we find, that the fleet under 
the te command of the Earl of Essex and 
Lord Howard consisted of seventeen Queen’s 
ships, seventy-six hired ships, 6,424 mariners, 
and 6,530 soldiers;—of the fourth squadron 
Sir Walter Raleigh had the command, The 
fleet sailed on the Ist of June, and its triumphant 
success against Cadiz is well known. The 
Spaniards found the English pikes as resistless 
as in after years the bayonet has proved; while 
Essex, “ either the first man, or joined with the 
first,”” rushed on to the assault. ‘ This brilliant 
coup de main, by which in fourteen hours the 
principal fort of Spain was entered, the fleet 
captured, and the city taken, was executed with 
the loss of Sir John Wingfield and less than 300 
men.” The singular moderation of the victors 
was most praiseworthy; no inhabitant was killed, 
no woman insulted, but they were permitted to 
quit the city “ with all their seoent and divers 
rich things they had about them.” This is on 
all hands allowed to have been through the 
influence of Essex. 

The expedition returned to England in August : 
—Sir Walter Raleigh, with his usual rapacity, 
ae that he had “gained nought but 
poverty and pain,” although the official state- 
ment of the division of spoil places 1,769/. to his 
share! 

While Essex had thus been laudably active, 
his enemies had been “ busily dropping their 
poisonous insinuations into the royal ear.” An 
account of the capture of Cadiz unfavourable 
to Essex was drawn up by Robert Cecyll, 
and published by authority. In answer to this, 
Cuffe, a follower of Essex, published “a true 
relation,”"—but the Lords prohibited all versions 
save their own. Thereupon Antony Bacon 
caused translations of Cuffe’s to be made, which 
“he sent to Scotland, the Low Countries, and 
France.” Meanwhile the people received 
Essex with acclamations; and the undisguised 
joy which he expressed “ must have been a 
powerful engine in the hands of his enemies, to 
excite the mind of so jealous a sovereign as 
Elizabeth.” The Queen, however, received 
him kindly; but the fact that Robert Cecyll 
during his absence had been appointed to the 
long vacant office of Secretary of State should 
have awakened his mind to danger. It was 
about this time that Bacon addressed to him 
the long and curious letter urging him to be 
more yielding to the Queen, and emphatically 
pointing out how his many and commanding 
advantages were actually the sources of his 
danger. But it was impracticable advice. 
As Capt. Devereux truly says, “It was as im- 
possible for him to disguise his feelings as it 
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would have been for his opponents to be open 
and sincere.”” Essex, however, in more im-+ 
portant respects than mere demeanour was 
greatly changed since his return from the Cadiz 
voyage. ‘He became sober and religious, and 
devoted to his wife.” Indeed, although our 
author, on the apocryphal testimony of Sir 
John Harrington, subsequently alludes to his 
admiration for some of the maids of honour; 
there seems reason to believe that this was 
mere court scandal, probably originating with 
Robert Cecyll, who well knew how indignant 
Elizabeth would feel at such reports. Indeed, 
as. Essex so well says in his letter to Lady 
Bacon, ‘“‘I live in a place where I am hourly 
conspired against and practised upon. What 
they cannot make the world believe, that they 
persuade themselves into, and what they cannot 
make probable to the Queen, that they give out 
to the world.” — 


“There was a: great deal of secret intrigue and 
negotiation going on at this time, the objects of which 
it is not easy tounravel. While Essex was-confined 
with illness, Sir R. Cecyll was ‘ passing the most part 
of the day in, secret conference with the Queen; 
Ralegh was negotiating between Essex and the 
secretary. Sir George Carew, who was of the Cecyll 
poy, had. several interviews with Mr. A. Bacon. 

en, to the surprise of all the world, Essex and 
Cecyil:were seen going together in a coach to Essex 
House; where they were met by Ralegh ; the three 
dined together, and afterwards held secret conference 
for a matter ‘of three hours. What passed we know 
not, but the result was:a great show of friendship for 
the time between Cecyll and Essex, while the latter 
offered no opposition to, if he did not assist in the 
restoration of Ralegh to Her Majesty’s good favour, 
and the exercise of his office about her person. The 

1 was commanded to give his opinion, in writing, 
on the subject of Spanish affairs. It was supposed 
by his adherents, that the drift of the other faction 
was, to draw him in to offer himself as commander 
in a new voyage, ‘which, indeed, needed no rheto- 
rical persuasions, his own mind being a spur to him;’ 
but he was too well advised to push himself pro- 
minently forward, and he appeared to take no par- 
ticular interest.in the matter.” 


Ere long another expedition was determined 


on, and Essex was appointed commander. A 
curious series of letters from the Hulton MSS. 
are given here, addressed to the Queen. We 
extract the following as a specimen. It is 
according to modern views servile enough; but 
both in feeling and in style it contrasts favour- 
ably with the epistles of Hatton and Harring- 
ton.— 


“ Most dear Lady,—For your Maj. high and pre- 
cious fayours, namely for sending this worthy knight 
to deliver your blessing to this fleet and army, but 
ahoveall other for your Maj. bestowing on methat fair 
angel which you sent to guard me; for these, I say, 
I neither can write words to express my humble 
thankfulness, nor perform service fit to acknowledge 
such duty as for these I owe. For whatsoever I could 
be able todo, as your Maj. servant, subject, creature, 
and humble vassal, I did owe it and a great deal more 
before, Butas I am tied to your Maj. by more ties 
than ever was: subject to a prince, so I will strive to 
be- worthy of your gracious favour with more industry 
than ever did man upon this earth, for my industry and 
my humble affection will be, as my duty, an obliga- 
tion ever infinite, which L most humbly beseech 
your Maj. to believe of your Maj. humblest and 
most affectionate vassal, 

“Sandwich, this 25th June. Essex.” 


Doubtless ‘‘the fair angel’ alluded to was 
her portrait; probably a ring bearing her like- 
nese,—was it the ring? The enterprise was 
disastrous ; the fleet forced’ back by heavy gales 
was. so long detained, that the Plate fleet 
escaped,—and, sickness breaking out among the 
men, Essex returned, only to receive. the: re- 

hes of the Queen for wasting her treasures, 
beying her orders, and above all, having 





ill-used Raleigh,—whose disobedience on the 
voyage had been such, that he had received 
censure from all the chief officers. This charge, 
as Capt. Devereux justly observes, very clearly 
shows how the Queen’s mind had been poisoned 
against Essex. He endeavoured to justify him- 
self; but the Queen would not hear him,—and 
after many vain efforts he retired to his house 
at Wanstead. Meanwhile, Sir Francis Vere 
soughtan interview withElizabeth ; and although 
no friend of Essex, “answered all objections 
against the Earl, wherewith,’’—as he has told us, 
‘“ Her Majesty was satisfied and quieted.” The 
result of this generous interference was, that 
Essex was recalled to Court—although there to 
meet with another mortification in Lord Charles 
Howard being created Earl.of Nottingham and 
likewise Lord Steward. Now, the letters of 
creation stated that he had been thus honoured 
“ for his services at the taking of Cadiz,”"—while 
the office of Lord. Steward gave him precedeney 
over all earls, and consequently over Essex 
himself. One can easily imagine from whence 
the suggestion came of, thus wounding alike the 
favourite’s sense of justice and his. ancestral 
pride. He refused to return toCourt; and many 
were the letters which he received from friends 
—who clearly saw the game that his enemies 
were playing—entreating him “not to give way 
to his discontent, but return, seeing that there 
is nothing they so much wish, enjoy, or rejoice 
in as your absence.” Essex was still unmoved, 
—and even Burghley wrote two earnest letters 
tohim. At length, the Queen made it up b 
creating Essex Earl Marshal of England. This 
restored to him his precedency over Notting- 
ham ;—who in his turn retired, “and became 
very sick, according to the approved practice 
of discontented courtiers-of that age.”’ 

This last concession must, we think, have 
proved to Cecyll that Essex possessed a power 
with the Queen too firm to be shaken by open 
hostility: —a different method was therefore 
adopted,—and thus, soon after, among the on 
dits of the Court, we find, that ‘“‘the world won- 
dered much at the intimacy which subsisted 
between Essex, Robert Cecyll, and Ralegh.” 
Elizabeth was now old,—older than any sove- 
reign that had sat on the English throne since 
Edward the Third :—thoughts of the succession 
must therefore have occupied the minds of the 
courtiers, and fears would arise of the power of 
Essex being even increased, if the Crown should 
be bequeathed—as was generally understood it 
would be—to James of Scotland,—who had 
always looked on Essex as his most influ- 
ential supporter, and addressed him in right 
loving letters as ‘‘cousin.’’ The game to be 
played,. therefore, had reference not merely to 
some two or three years of the aged Queen’s life, 
but to the reign of her successor. But it was 
necessary to the plot that Elizabeth should dis- 
grace her favourite; and thus a series of 
annoyances: seem. to have been arranged, 
which Essex would naturally enough com- 
plain of, and his false friends would ex- 
aggerate and condemn. Certain it is, that from 
the time of his reconciliation Essex became 
far more irritable and unguarded. At length, 
the violent quarrel in which he turned his 
back on the Queen, received the box on the 
ear, and after laying his hand on his sword 
indignantly retired, took place. However un- 
conscious Essex might be of the plots against 
him, so were not his friends; for his uncle, Sir 
William Knollys, earnestly writes to hin—“ I 
fear the longer your Lordship doth persist in 
this careless business of Her Majesty, the more 
her heart will be hardened.” How a reconci- 
liation was at length effected, does not clearly 
appear,—it was so, however, and not impro- 
bably his perfidious enemies lent their aid, for 
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there was another plan in hand. The affairsof 
Ireland were now in confusion,—Tyrone was in 
open rebellion, and more vigorous measures 
were needed. It was therefore determined to 
send a Lord Lieutenant over,—and Essex was 
appointed to the office. Most writers, om the 
authority of Camden, have stated that Essex 
wished for this;—but Capt. Devereux: has: col. 
leeted with much care a series of: documents 
which fully prove ‘that he had a strongaversion 
to the service, and accepted office most: unwil- 
lingly.” So anxious; however, “ were his-ene. 
mies, and perhaps the Queen, to be relieved from 
his presence at Court, that all: difficulties: were 
smoothed over, with show of great liberality 
to him.” It was, indeed, a dangerous position 
in. which Essex was placed. by the almost royal 
imposing fines, granting pardons, bestowing 
paar conferred on him. The power of 
knighthood,—together with the uncontrolled 
command of 1,300 horse and 16,000 foot,— 
these were strange and ominous favours. for an 
earl. who had been termed. the proudest. sub- 
ject in England,,and whose spirit Elizabeth 
more than once had declared she would bring 
down. 

Heavily Essex. set.out, for he seems. now to 
have been aware of the designs of his enemies; 
—and this, his first letter, (from theState Paper 
Office,) addressed to the Lords of the Couneil, 
prophetically tells the result.— 

“ My very good: Lords,—As your LL. by my other 
letter, sent by Sir Calisthenes: Brooke, shall see-how 
weak. Her Majesty's army is like to be at.my. coming 
into Ireland, so by that kind ofigoverning-and direet- 
ing.a matter of that weight, you may judge: of. the 
strength of Her Majesty’s Council there; and hew it 
will be supplied by any that goes with me, the audit 
is quickly made. I did.only move Her. Majesty for 
her service to give me one strong assistant, but it is 
not her will. What my body and mind will suffice 
to, I will by God's grace discharge with industry and 
faith: But neither can a rheumatic body promise 
itself that health in a moist rotten country, nor-asad 
mind, vigor and quickness in a-diseomfortable voyage. 
But I sit down and waste my suit, now I know: Her 
Majesty's resolute pleasure; only: I, must desireto be 
freed from all imputation, if the.body of the amy 
prove unwieldy, that it. is.so ill furnished, or.so.un- 
furnished of joints; or of any maim in the service, 
when I am sent out maimed before hand. Lhave 
returned Sir Christopher Blount, whom I hoped to 
have carried over, for'T shall have no such n 
use of his hands, as, being barred the use of his head, 
I should carry Lim to his own disadvantage, andthe 
disgrace of the place he should serve in. Hereof I 
thought it fit to advertise your LL., that you might 
rather pity me than expect extraordinary successes 
from me. L rest, &c. 

“ Bromley, this Sanday. morning, the Ist April. 

“ Essex.” 

We can easily imagine with what exultation 
this letter would be read by Cecyll and his party. 
“The beginning of the end’ was: now aecom- 
plished :—but the story of the end we mustdefer 
for another week. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Lady Bird: a.Tale. By Lady Georgiana:Ful- 
lerton. 3 vols: Moxon. ; 
Scprosine that Lady Georgiana Fullertons 
purpose could. have been to » the 
most painful of modern novels, she has 
ane ap near to success: in ‘ Bird. 
er title is ightly, suggesting’ some- 
thing bright, Mieslp amd bringing good. luck, 
—but her story is even sadder than Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s ‘Stuart of Dunleath.’'—Let.us recount the 
fate of the four principal characters. In :the 
perversity of despair a forbiddemto marry 
Adrien, poor “‘ Lady Bitd,”’ the heroine, marries 
ician, Maurice, whom she does 


a young musician, t 
not love, but who has loved her passionately 
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snce*the days°of ‘his boyhood. To gain pos- 
porte of his prize, however, Maurice ‘flings 
‘away the affection of an excellent saint-like 
to whom he has long been betrothed, 

and who resigns him with angelic patience. 
He further employs stratagem when ‘“ Lady 
Bird” is in his power, and withholds from 
her an opportunity of succour and expla- 
nation ‘held out by Adrien. Her marriage 
doesnot ‘turn eut a happy one. Misfortune 
overtakes Maurice and ‘Lady Bird,” who 
jsdisowned by her tyrannical ‘and aristocratic 
father.—They ‘are compelled to emigrate to 
America. In’the moment of departare, ‘* Lady 
Bird” discovers that the very same ship contains 
her old lover, Adrien d*Arberg, who is going 
out as a sort of missionary colonist in self 
ed .care of a party of Irish emigrants. 
Tender explanations and harrowing scenes 
succeed, but no crime:—for which Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s purity of taste is to be 
commended. On the arn Maurice sickens 
ofacdangerous epidemic; and his wife, while 
discharging the duties of a devoted nurse, ad- 
ministers to him laudanum: by mistake. She 
is ‘struck with a doubly “horrible apprehension 
ofthe consequences, from the involuntary con- 
sciousness that should her husband die she would 
be free; and—as would naturally happen with 
any woman who theugh passionate is bravely 
—the recoil is ‘torturing and terrible. 
rice, however, does-not die of the poison. 
Husband, wife, and friend make reciprocal eon- 
fessions and vow an exalted friendship.—On 
a hing America, the ship takes fire, and 
alt three narrowly-escape death. By exerting 
himself to save those whem he loves best Mau- 


tice breaks a blood-vessel, and this time dies | 
ht,—Adrien becomes a priest,—‘“ Lady | 
retires to England, is forgiven by the | 
harsh aristocratic father who had hated her | 


‘ain 
Bird” 
from the cradle upwards, and finds happiness 


in.attending on hinr;—while Mary, the most , 


amiable of the party, enters on earthly beati- 
tude by joining the Sisters of Mercy ! 


catast: 


sombre’ hues. ‘* Lady Bird’s” mother is a victim 
ofadifferent order. ‘* Lady Bird's ” uncle, the 
Catholic priest, lives in a perpetual struggle of 
heart against sacerdotal sternness. No one is at 
test,—no one is permitted a chance of enjoy- 
ment, or iadiliged | with a passing opportunity 
of emancipation from inexorable sorrow, until 
consummation above narrated arrives. 
We-do not justify those whose motto is, “the 
Stars are in fault,” when anything goes amiss, 
—and who accordingly excuse (if they do not 
admire) crime and passion on the pretext of its 
being-excellent to yield'to natural im 
but as little do we forgive the artist who repre- 
sents this world as a vast Bedlam, where nothing 
can move naturally or exist healthily, or find an 
unforced outlet for its energies or a happy exer- 
cise for its tenderest and most intense affections. 
Were this a fair picture of life and its trials, 
we might look without much wonder in these 
strange days for a new’school of novels the 
argument of which should:be the justification of 
infanticide, as affording escape for the innocent 
from ‘such long-drawn misery.— The power, 
er. oecasional depth of thought, and 
_ felicity of language with which Lady 
orgiana Fullerton has wrought out her plot, 
Must not seduce us into forgetting that the idea 
of’her book is thoroughly morbid. Having 
commended the author of ‘ Lady Bird’ for the 
— felicity of her language, we must reprove 
tin-parting for a particular vulgarism. The 


— 
’ 


verb “to snub” is neither elegant nor poetical 
Roglish. ~ 





The | 
incidents which lead up to this lurid and dim | 








Jesuit. Executorship ; or, Passages in the Life of 
aSeceder from anism. An Autobiography. 
2-vols. Parker & Son. 

The Society of Friends : a Domestic Narrative, 
§c. By Mrs. J. W. Greer. 2 vols. Saunders 
& Otley. 

WERE. instances wanting to justify our aversion 

on principle to the polemical novel, the two 

books here coupled together would furnish them. 

Both are bad,—and will be felt to be bad the 

most by those who most seriously deplore the 

meditated reserves and sinuosities of Jesuitism, 
or speculate-on the inevitable inconsistencies of 

Quakerism. Both suggest the idea of books not 

so much written out of the fulness of zeal as got 

up to suit the market. The name of “ Jesuit” is 
now sure to excite attention. The late Signor 

Gioberti beasted that the title of his ‘Gesuita 

Moderno’ had sold many a thousand copies of 

that book before a page of it had been read. A 

tale of fraudulent executorship can hardly fail 

to “move off rapidly.” Within a smaller and 
less exciting sphere, Mrs. Greer in her first book 
made the Sasker a saleable commodity. She 
brought venom, flippaney, and some mother- 
wit to bear upon some of the most obvious dis- 
crepaneies of his profession and. practice,—she 
exposed her own friends and her father’s friends 
under recognizable nicknames for public good 
and private profit,—and having put money in 
her purse thereby appears to have conceived 
that a .secand .preachment to the same tune 
might prove advantageous. This time, we 
fancy, she may fail of her market,—since she is 
more:serious and lessseandalous than formerly. 
Never was heroine more cruelly treated b 
romancer—in those days of the Radcliffe school, 
when lovely gentlewomen were run away with 
seven times in one night,and the moon kept at 
the full for a month—than is the victim of 
‘Jesuit Executorship.’ Her story is well told, 


‘but it. is very woeful. The daughter of an 


agreeable, ruined, Irish Catholic baronet, Miss 
Ellen Mulgrave, becomes early troublesome to 
herself by her inquiring spirit,—and an object of 


rophe are all cast in the same mould— | anxiety to her parents by falling’in love with a 
tmed in the same’ key—coloured with the same | 


young Protestant French Marquis de Grammont. 
When her father’s ruin breaks out, she is placed 
in the hands of his brother, a rich Papist eccle- 
siastic, to be broken into’the true faith. By an 
abominable falsehood she is wrought upon till, 
half in recklessness, she permits herself to be 
married to e young gentleman of large fortune 
much in love with herself and the bottle. He, 
also, is presently ruined and dies in the arms of 
the Jesuits.—-Then begins a series of persecutions, 
little less direct, gross, and mechanically inge- 
nious than the ‘tissue of incidents in M. Sué’s 
‘ Juif Errant.’ The heretic widow—separated 
from her family in a manner somewhat remark- 
able in these days—is flung into diabolical 
company. Her property is burnt, and her- 
self with her children brought to the brink of 
starvation by the steady agency of her husband's 
“ Jesuit executors.” How angels step in at a 
convenient distance from the close of the book 
to dry her eyes, replenish her purse, and restore 
her to love, position, and beauty, is no less pro- 
bably imagined and wrought out. 

By ‘the side of such a “bowl and dagger” 
production as this, Mrs. Greer’s tale of irreligious 
enormities looks as insipid as faded drab might 
do if contrasted against a scrap of the Scarlet 
Lady's most scarlet robe.—Her heroine, Susanna 
Sillington, is merely a laughter-loving Dublin 
quakeress who longs for pink ribbons, illicit 
dancing, and one particular officer,—at whom, 
it is to be feared, she has ‘‘ made eyes.’’ Susanna 
hasa brother as ‘‘ outward- bound”’ as herself, who 
abets her-in her worldlyproceedings; but her 
sister J enefer, who wishes to preach and to become 








of consequence in the congregation (because-she 
is ugly and has no man to “make eyes” at’ her), 
behaves most cruelly on the occasion, and carries 
matters to such a point that the vain Susanna 
elopes and marries the terrible Red-coat. By 
way of appendix to this mawkish tale, Mrs. 
Greer has selected from the diaries and. me- 
moirs of the founders of Quakerism such pas- 
sages as may prove to the world—what the world 
already knew—that the establishment of the 
sect was notclear of rank fanaticism on the part of 
its establishers. The same, we apprehend, ma’ 
be said of most bodies of Nonconformists. It 
true, that the Society of Friends now jeopardizes 
itself by professing to stand or fall by its ancient 
statutes and doctrines in all their integrity 
and in all their absurdity,—in place of rejecting, 
with a courageous sincerity, that which belonged 
to the time in which the chureh was founded, and 
to the tempers of those founding it. It is true, 
that by so doing entire acquiescence is rendered 
impossible to any thinking person ;—but the 
manner in which discrepancies are here stated, 
errors summed up, and’ancient abuses dragged ~ 
out to make sport “forthe many ”—prove Mrs. 
Greer to be malicious rather than religious. 
Her books will do no good to the sect,—while 
they exhibit a mind entbittered and.resentful in 
no common. degree. 


The Lover's Stratagem; or, the Two Suitors. 

By Emilie Flygare Carlen. 2 vels. Bentley. 
Arrer the three dreary tales which have just 
been dealt with, a novel like ‘The Lover's 
Stratagem’ is welcome,—precisely because it is 
one of those gossipping tales of courtship and 
matrimony which the strong-minded Woman 
feels herself called upon to anathematize. Here 
are no much-tried ladies, who, after having been 
racked till all human feeling is destroyed, 
calmly into nunneries, to lull themselves wi 
the vespers of superstitious Quietism. Here are 
no angelic widows, hunted to -all but death by 
the fiendish disciples of Loyola. Here are no 
maids in drab, who “ die” te be maids in pink, 
and to marry men in scarlet, with a running 
fire of polemical foot-notes to remind us that the 
drab maids and their pink longings are onl 
“illustrations of a system.”— In their ans 
we have two Swedish girls, who fall in love 
with a pair of cousins, under circumstances of 
most delightful mystery—and a third beauty 
(in no respect more transeendental) who, for 
her excessive scheming, ispunished by the loss 
of the Great Match. The tale contains petty 
trials enough, itis true :—such as, want of money 
—the avaricious and masterful temper of Mrs. 
Svallenius, the parson’s wife, (who is a shade 
more detestable, if that could be, than Scott’s 
Miss Baby Yellowley in ‘ The Pirate,’)—and the 
mischief caused by a spying and venal valet, 
It rises nowhere above the level of common- 
place comedy—it sinks more than once into 
the flats and shallows of farce. Nevertheless, 
it has no moral—no doctrinal teaching—little 
high-wrought emotion, and less over-strained 
virtue: —and we have indicated why these 
negative qualities amount with us to excellences 
just at present. Much sentiment there is—a 
trifle of humour—some cooking—and a mode- 
rate amount of curiosity kept alive by intrigue. 
Hence the tale is readable. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Letters left at the Pastrycook's:*be'ny the Clan- 
destine O lence between Kitty Clover at 
School, and her “ Dear, Dear Friend” in Town. 
Edited by Horace Mayhew. Illustrated by Phiz. 
—The machinery adopted in this tale of a school- 
girl's life is well chosen for the display of ‘Mr. 
Horace Mayhew’s peculiar gaieties and gravitiea, 
Itappears, that there is a certain Princess's College, 
not on the map of Turnham Green, but lying 
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somewhere about that pleasant suburb of London: 
—a “‘College,”—for, the simple ‘‘ school” has long 
disa ha and even the ‘‘Seminary” and the 
** Academy” are losing their prestige as names of 
educational promise. ‘To this great establishment 
oung Kitty Clover is reluctantly carried from 
Torrington Square and French rolls, for the pur- 
pose of having her undeveloped faculties brought 
to light—and being out of the way until her elder 
sister is settled in the world. Among fifty ‘‘ young 
ladies” and a miscellaneous body of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and professors—male and female —the 
sketcher of ‘‘model men, women, and children” 
finds himself at home,—and he presents the reader 
with a picture of school life so fresh, vivid, and 
minate in its details—in which the humours are 
so lightly touched, and the sentimental miseries so 
happily depicted—that it is difficult to accept it as 
a piece of masculine literary workmanship. Of 
the pleasant little books of the season, designed for 
the amusement of Christmas and New Year fire- 
sides, there are not many pleasanter than the 
correspondence of Kitty Clover. — Among the 
varieties of school-girl character there sketched, 
Amy Darling will doubtless, as the author intended, 
* be the favourite,—though we have a very tender 
regard for poor Mary Owen, “ the girl who never 
es home for the holidays.” Meggy Sharpe is 
ut a variation of a well-known puppet in ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ The most amusing personage is, Madame 
Palmyre Duhauton :—whom we will introduce to 
our New Year readers, by way of giving a sample 
of the light matter which the book contains. It 
is, of course, Miss Clover who writes.— 

“She is our ‘Mattresse de Maintien,’ and has on 
her cards, ‘ Brevetée de toutes les Cowrs de U Europe.’ 
She is as thin as continental-letter-paper, but 
excessively elegant, with a waist scarcely larger 
than a wedding-ring. Few mistresses in our school 
are respected so much, or followed with so much 
attention as Madame Palmyre Duhauton. Her 
lessons are most amusing, instructing us how to 
balance the body, walk, curtsey, sit, lounge, meet 
a friend, enter a carriage, mount on horseback, get 
over a style, and be presented at court!!! Her 
attitudes alone are a perfect study of deportment. 
She sits as if an artist was in the room; she walks 
as though she were performing before an audience. 
Every movement is studied. She hands you the 
poker like a Tragedy Queen, and if she brings you 
a cup of tea, it is done with the air of an injured 
rival offering you a goblet of poison. But, in spite 
of all these affectations, there is an abandon (it’s 
her own word), an elegant freedom about her that 
wins your admiration at once. I believe if she 
were to meet a mad bull she would do it so grace- 
fully that the animal would immediately draw in 
his horns, and politely run away in another direc- 
tion. As for ‘the high walks of Society,’ which 
she is always boasting of having moved in, none of 
us believe them any more than that she is a French- 
woman. The rumour is, that she is the widow of 
an English officer who lived for a long time on the 
Continent. Meggy Sharpe insists that her real 
name is D. (Diana) Haughton, which, with the aid 
of a little French polish, she has brightened gra- 
dually up into De Horton, De Hauton, Duhauton.” 
—This vein of caricature is not, however, Mr. May- 
hew’s strongest point. Under a style of somewhat 
broad and farcical exterior there beats a heart of 

athos and fine feeling. He has fancy, too,—but 
it is a fancy which seeks its imagery in the material 
rather than in the ideal and poetical world. When 
his hero trembles, it is not “like an aspen leaf,” 
but like the deck of a steamer ;—he is not shaken 
*‘like a reed,” but like the chandelier in a ball- 
room. When wet with tears and rain, his heroine 
is not “like a rose in a storm,” but as one who 
travels by submarine telegraph. This turn of 
thought—accompanied by a sufficient wealth of 
imagery after its kind—makes the novelty of Mr. 
Mayhew’s manner.—We must add, that the ‘ Let- 
ters’ are prettily illustrated by Mr. Hablot K. 
Browne. 

é¢, By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley.— 
This title naturally su; a—? And the review 
of the book might fitly be—!!!! While we can 
cope with Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley in the 
matter of signs and abbreviations as above,—we 





profess humble inability to match her finery in 
composition by finery in critical language. In her 
earlier days of authorship, when she published a 
large number of volumes of poetry, Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley was darkly sublime and tran- 
scendentally pathetic,—as fond of dealing with 
destiny in her own fashion as the philosophical 
cousin of “ shallow-hearted Amy” in ‘ Locksley 
Hall:’—and of writing love poems sufficiently 
excruciating to make the most conventional of 
lovers 
forget their manners 
And sigh like paviours, 

as Hood hathit. Since, however, she crossed the 
Atlantic and began to prose, y Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley has turned a new leaf—has become 
as sprightly as Miss Sinclair’s self, and as skilful 
in the use of lady-like slang as Mrs. Gore can be 
when she wishes to depict some sporting ‘‘daughter 
of a noble house.” This book, we are told in the 
dedicatory preface, addressed to ‘‘ My dearest 
Clementina,” is a sort of postscript or codicil to 
its author’s ‘Tour in America,’ including every 
possible sort of appendical, episodical and imper- 
tinent matter. After some reflection—and not 
without considerable experience,—we think it 
may be pronounced as the most extraordinary 
production by titled lady which ever made its way 
into print. Perhaps, however, Lady Emmeline 
intends it asa pleasantry upon previous volumes 
of rhodomontade published by the sisterhood of 
her order; for she has caricatured the silliest, 
most sentimental, most flighty among them with 
a vengeance :——and they will not thank her for so 
doing. 

Anecdotes of the Bench and the Bar. Compiled 
and edited by William Henry Grimmer.—This is 
meant to be a book for every one’s parlour window, 
as well as a ‘Circuit Companion.” None of the 
learned professions can match the Bar, English, 
Scotch and Irish, in the abundance of racy anec- 
dotes, in court or out of court, which its annals of 
judicial proceedings and social relaxation present. 
—We fancy that Mr. Grimmer, if he were a more 
universal reader, might have made a better book 
than he has here published. Too large a portion 
of it resembles a reprint of a volume of the 
‘Percy Anecdotes,’—and one or two of the tales 
that we know by heart are blunted in the telling. 

Truth ; or, Persis Clareton: A Narrative of 
Church History in the Seventeenth Century. By 
the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A.—The good 
taste and charitable feeling which pervade this 
gentleman’s stories justify us in separating him 
from the vulgar herd of polemical novelists, though 
he is as earnest in the cause of his own interpreta- 
tions of Scripture as the most angry member of 
the Papistical or the Protestant fraternities. His 
interpretation of “private judgment” may not be 
ours,—but his temper should be the temper of 
every fallible human being: and a graceful turn 
and an elegant tone may be found in most of his 
narratives, which argue a mind as harmonious as 
itis serene. Strength is the quality most want- 
ing to Mr. Tayler as an artist,—and strength im- 
plies if it does not include humour,—and want of 
humour makes his tales somewhat insipid. ‘Persis 
Clareton,’ however—the narrative of a rare and 
womanly clergyman’s daughter living through the 
time of Church trouble, in the seventeenth century 
—is by no means the least vigorous of Mr. Tayler’s 
many narratives. 

The Ladies’ Drawing-Room Book—is a selection 
of wood-engravings from the Illustrated Exhibitor 
and Magazine of Art, illustrated with letter-press. 
The editor compliments his work, and with reason, 
on some of the specimens of illustration here 
collected. The paper and the ink, too, which he 
admires, both merit praise: the type is good— 
and the writing not bad for what it pretends to 
be.—The following anecdotes, from a sketch ac- 
companying a likeness of ‘‘ the Duke,” may serve 
as a specimen.— 

“Mr. Weigall, jun., a young and rising artist, 
painted a very clever large miniature of a lady of 
rank, which was much admired at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy; and partly with a wish to 
serve the young artist, and also to preserve an 
original likeness of one that had played so im- 
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patent a part in the present generation, and whose 
tiendship she had the honour to enjoy, she suo. 
ceeded in getting the Duke to make an appointment 
to sit to the father and son for a bust and minia. 
ture at the same time, the lady kindly undertakij 
to come and keep him engaged in conversation at 
the time. The Duke rode to the artists’ residence 
Somerset-street, Portman-square; and the artists, 
receiving him in the hall, conducted him to the 
drawing-room. Mr. W. sen. offered to assist the 
Duke up stairs, but he did not appear to wish it, 
and told the artist to go up and he would fellow, 
The duke was dressed as he wished to be tak 
wearing his various orders, and had on his blue 
dress-coat, with the star on his breast. Over these 
he wore a light grey paletot, of which he at once 
proceeded to divest himself; but, not accomplishi 
it very readily, Mr. W. went towards ag | 
offered his assistance; he would not have it, and 
almost rudely told him to keep his hands off. After 
much difficulty, he at length succeeded; and then 
commenced taking off his large jack-boots. Mr. W, 
thought it most prudent to let him have his own 
way, and did not interfere. After many efforts he 
succeeded in kicking off a boot, and with it went. 
the dress-shoe; but the artist thought, from the 
rebuff already given, he had better not interfere, 
and allowed him to pick it up himself, which he 
did; and then, says the artist, we got on capi- 
tally together. He wished to be painted standing, 
and is so represented in Mr. Weigall, jun.’s minia- 
ture, the original of which was exhibited in last 
year’s Royal Academy. Before describing his 
Grace as a sitter, we will narrate some of the 
ev ca a to his becoming so. He introduced 
imself by saying, ‘Mr. sent me here to see 
portrait’ (one the artist had previously executed); 
and seeing it, he said, ‘I know that; it’s very good; 
very like Chantrey’s; but there’s a painting I want 
to see.’ This was of course shownthe Duke; it was 
by the son. He remarked, ‘ That’s very good; your 
son’s a very clever young man;’ and, looking in- 
tently at the artists, and observing their embarrass- 
ment, said, ‘I suppose you would both like a 
sitting.” He then hinted that he had declared he 
never would sit again to anybody, observing, ‘But 
I suppose I must,’ An appointment was made for 
the following day, and, with his usual punctuality, 
he came to the minute. They had, however, some 
trouble to get him to sit, assuring him that, while: 
the face was being oo it was really desirable. 
He then said, ‘Well, gentlemen, I am entirely in 


your hands, and will do what you think best.’ As 
soon as he had taken his seat, he said, ‘ I know how 


to sit very well: Lawrence told me. You see I 
keep my eyes on the same spot, and then the artist 
peiig sees one point. If I do not keep my eyes 
on the same spot, of course he does not see the 
same thing; and (turning to his friend) these gentle- 
men should be considered, for they have not only 
to observe and imitate, but verify what they see. 
I suppose they begin by getting one feature correct, 
and then commence upon another, until the whole 
is finished. And he observed at the same time that. 
that was the way all difficult undertakings were ac- 
complished. This was the Duke’s view of the sub- 
ject. At one time he turned suddenly round to the 
artist, and remarked, ‘There is one peculiari 
about my head which Chantrey told me of;’ and, 
putting his hand to three sides of his head, said, 
‘Flat here, sir; flat here, sir; and flat here, sir!” 
and, with his finger up, continued, ‘Three sides of 
a square;’ again repeating, ‘That I know, for 
Chantrey told me so.’ Mr. W. then took the 
opportunity of saying that he would like to verify 
the model by the actual measurement, but 
some delicacy in making the proposal. The Duke 
immediately said, ‘By all means; whatever 9 
necessary ;’ and, taking up the compasses, handed 
them to the artist, who had thus the opportunity 
of minutely measuring every feature in that re- 
markable face. On comparing the same with the 
bust by Nollekins, which was taken when the 
Duke was in the prime of life, it is curious t 
observe the difference in the proportions that time 
had made.” 

—The press has been most carelessly corrected. 
If “the ladies” read the account of the Dutch 
painters, at pp. 23-4, without previous knowledge, 
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will make acquaintance with artists unknown 
ps Pom Semen sg “‘Mrs. Jamieson”) :—such 
as, De Kirghe (it a guessed for ‘“‘De Hooghe”), 
Van der Hayden, Terbwng Netzcher, Eglon Van 
Deer, and last, and least excusable, Sir Joshua 


Id. 

Webster's Royal Red Book.—An edition for the 
new year of this indispensable hand-book of the 
West End has just made its appearance, with the 
old and well appreciated features, and in a new 
and improved form. Of course the critic is not 
expected to guarantee the exactness of the parti- 
a information contained in works of the class 
to which this belongs,—but we can say that in the 
few cases in which, from personal knowledge of 
recent changes of residence, we were competent 
to form an opinion on such a point, we have found 
no reason on examination to doubt that this is what 
it professes to be—a convenient and trustworthy 
Court-guide and directory for the West End. 

Atmanacks.—The Banking Almanac, Directory, 
Year Book and Diary for 1853.—The Ombrological 
Almanac, with an Essay on Ombrology, By Peter 
Legh.—The Charm Almanac for Boys and Girls. 
The Art-Union of London Almanac.—These are the 
titles of four publications which arrived too late to 
be included in our regular account of such works 
for the new year. Mr. Legh, of the ‘Ombrologi- 
cal,’ contends very earnestly for the scientific cha- 
racter of his weekly predictions,—but, though we 
believe him to be quite sincere, we are constrained 
tosay, that his almanac exhibits not only the form, 
but not a little of the jargon, of those ephemeral 
retenders whom he himself affects to condemn. 
Does not Mr. Legh perceive that the very novelty 
and unripeness of meteorological science, which 
he admits, are strong reasons why its professors 
should not dogmatize about its present results? 
—and that he argues somewhat at his ease when 
he at once claims the newly found planets in 
support of his previous calculations, and goes on 
to say that if his present calculations be wrong he 
will require more planets to make them right ‘— 
‘The Charm Almanac’ is new to us,—and appears 


to have — out of the pretty little magazine for 


boys and girls bearing the same title. The illus- 
trations are well drawn; but we fancy we have 
seen most of them before,—probably in the 
‘Charm.’—The ‘Banker’s Almanac’ is too well 
known to need description here. 
The Imperial Cyclopedia. Vol. I. By Charles 
Knight.—This is the first volume of a new Cyclo- 
ja, composed out of the rich mine of materials, 
iterary and scientific, of the Penny Cyclopedia, on 
a plan somewhat different and in certain respects 
more advantageous to the reader. The work is 
cast into grand divisions, instead of running alpha- 
betically over the entire field of knowledge; but 
the subjects in these divisions are of course treated 
in the order of their initial letters. Thus, the first 
volume is devoted wholly to the geography of the 
British Empire :—all the articles which were scat- 
tered over many volumes of the original Cyclopedia 
are consequently brought together, and a great and 
interesting branch of science is presented at one 
view in a compact and useful form. But although 
thiswork is a reproduction of the Penny Cyclopedia, 
We are assured that it has been ‘‘to a considerable 
extent re-written ;’—a proceeding rendered very 
necessary by the great changes that have occurred in 
the rise, growth, and relative importance of many 
towns in England, and the new regions added to our 
pire in Hinddstan, the Eastern Archipelago, and 
ia. The Cyclopedia of the British Empire, 
Weare told, ‘is founded wholly on original infor- 
mation and trustworthy authorities.”"—On the 
whole, this Cyclopedia promises to supply the want 
felt of a good account of Great Britain and her 
wlonial and military dependencies, in a cheap and 
Portable shape. 
The New Parliament : Ollivier’s Parliamentary 
of Contested Elections, Contrasting the Re- 
turns of 1847 et seq. with 1852.—We may add, that 
this useful little document contains full lists of the 
bers of the two Houses now sitting, arranged 
tically, and in double columns, according 
% their avowed political leaning, with the name 
town or county represented by each, and the 
address, 





Historical Sketch of the Electric Telegraph: in- 
cluding its rise and progress in the United States. 
By Alexander Jones.—A very acceptable summary 
of the general history of magnetic communications, 
with interesting details of the progress of the move- 
ment in America, by an American writer. 

Eliana ; or, a Layman’s Contribution to Theology. 
By F. E. Chase, M.D. in 2 vols.—Dissatisfied 
with the explanations of the regularly appointed 
pundits, Dr. Chase has undertaken to examine the 
great questions of theology for himself. The subject 
is one of the, to us, forbidden,—and we will there- 
fore orily say of this ‘‘contribution” that it pro- 
mises a new revelation and a new prophet. 
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APSLEY HOUSE. 

Tue Duke of Wellington—with great good taste 
and a thoughtful consideration for the wishes of 
many who feel an interest in Art, and a laudable 
curiosity about the habits at home of his illustrious 
father—is about to open Apsley House to the public 
during the present month :—as we reported, it will 
be remembered, some weeks back, that it was His 
Grace's intention to do. Thursday and Friday last 
were days of private view ; but the public will be 
admitted on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
during the present month, from ten till three, by 
tickets issued by Mr. Mitchell, of Bond Street, 
‘*in answer to written application with name and 
address.” 

Apsley House was built about 1785-6, by Henry 
Bathurst Baron Apsley, Earl Bathurst, and Lord 
High Chancellor, the son of Pope’s friend :— 

Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle ? 
It was for some time the residence of the Duke’s 
elder brother, the late Marquis Wellesley,—and 
was purchased by the great Duke in the year 1820. 
The house, originally of red brick—as Mr. Cun- 
ningham tells us in his Handbook,—was faced with 
Bath stone in 1828,—when the Piccadilly portico 
and the gallery to the west or Hyde Park side were 
added by the Messrs. Wyatt. Much of the house 
is, however, of Bathurst’s building,—and exhibits 
throughout tokens of want of skill and taste in the 
original builder, and the more modern tokens of 
alterations that have not very skilfully supplied or 
concealed the original defects. The portico is a 
portico to let, —fit only for London sparrows. The 
site, however, is the finest in London :—command- 
ing the great west-end entrance into London, and 
the gates of the best known Parks. A foreigner 
called it, happily enough, No. 1, London :—and 





when the Duke was alive and in Apsley House, 
many have been heard to regard him not only 
as Constable of the Tower, but as Constable of 
London, with his castle actually seated at its double 
gates. The house, indeed, stood at one time a kind 
of siege ; and the iron blinds—bullet proof, it is 
said—were put up by the Duke during the ferment 
of the Reform Bill, when his windows were broken 
by a London mob. What the great man saw,—and 
what he lived to see! How far less universal would 
the feeling have been about him in 1832, had he 
died then instead of in 1852! 

Within,—we are speaking architecturally, —the 
house has little to recommend it. The staircase, 
lighted by a dome filled with yellow glass, is un- 
necessarily dark. The light in the Piccadilly 
drawing-rooms is seriously d by the usel 
portico to which we have already referred. The 
great gallery in which the annual Waterloo Ban- 
quet took place—though a fine room, occupying 
the whole length of the Hyde Park side of the 
house, and the best room in the house,—is lighted 
at present only from the top; the windows to- 
wards the Park—its only side lights—being filled 
within by mirrors and without by iron blinds. Our 
previous impression of this room was materially 
lowered by our visit on Thursday. The present: 
Duke would, we think, do well to remove the 
temporary mirrors in the windows,—for he would 
then restore the light, and enable his visitors to 
see the pictures in the gallery to some advantage. 
The far-famed Correggio—‘ Christ on the Mount of 
Olives’—is visible,—but that is all. Such a gem 
should be seen close and with a good light. At 
present it is protected by a glass—placed at a 
distance by a barrier,—and all but hidden by a 
bad light. 

It is impossible to open a private house to a 
London public—or to any large bodies of people— 
without some barriers to protect property and pre- 
serve order,—and these the Duke has provided. 
with a prudent care for his own property and for 
the public which would have received the com- 
mendation of his father. All the arrangements— 
the gallery lights excepted—are admirable. The 
visitor enters by one barricaded entrance in Picca- 
dilly,—passes through the hall to the great stair- 
case,—then, through the whole of the rooms tilk 
he emerges from the late Duke’s modest bed- 
room (on the ground floor) into the little garden: 
at the back of the house,-—and so, once more into 
the courtyard in Piccadilly. 

The house is left very much as we remember to 
have seen it in the Duke’s lifetime. We recollect, 
however, a very large and impressive collection of 
marble busts on the Waiting-Room table, grouped 
together without much order, but striking and 
tasteful notwithstanding—very few of which are 
now to be seen. There were two of ‘the Duke’—one 
by Nollekins, — two of ‘Castlereagh,’— two of 
‘Pitt,’—and busts of ‘George the Third,’ the 
‘Duke of York,’ the ‘Emperor Alexander,’ and 
‘Sir Walter Scott’—the Scott by Chantrey. Now, 
the busts are fewer in number, and differently 
arranged. On one side of the door leading from 
this room to the principal staircase is Steele’s bust 
of ‘the Duke,’—and on the other Chantrey’s 
‘ Castlereagh.’ In a corner is Nollekins’s character- 
istic bust of ‘ Pitt,’—and in a place of honour is 
a reduced copy of Rauch’s noble statue of ‘ Blu- 
cher.’ Above, are views of Lisbon and other 
places in Portugal and in Spain,—too high to be 
seen to advantage. 

From the hall the visitor passes to the principal 
staircase :—a circular one,—lighted, as we have 
said, from above, and through yellow glass. Here, 
bathed in saffron colour, stands Canova’s colossal 
statue in marble of ‘ Napoleon’ holding a bronze 
figure of Victory in his right hand. This—to 
our thinking Canova’s greatest work, for it is 
manly and antique-looking, not meretricious and 
modern—was presented to the Duke by the Allied 
Sovereigns. It was executed, however, if we mis- 
take not, for Napoleon himself. The staircase 
opens on the “ Piccadilly Drawing Room”:—a 
small, well-proportioned room, containing a few 
fine and interesting pictures, ancient and modern, 
Among the former is a fine Caravaggio—‘ The 
Card Players’:—half-lengths,—fine in expression, 
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and ‘marvellous in point of colour, and ‘light and 
shade. Beneath -it—but not too well seen, on 


The modern pictures are, Wilkie’s ‘Chelsea Pen- 
sioner’—-a commission to Wilkie from ‘the Duke, 
—Burnet’s ‘Greenwich: Pensioners’ bought by the 
Duke from ‘the «artist, — and Lamidseer's ‘ Van 
Amburgh:in the Den with Lions»and Tigers,’ a 
subject suggested to the painter ‘by the Duke 
himeelf. The pictures: by Wilkie and 

known «so well by Mr. Burnet’s own. admirable 
engravings—it is needless to describe or praise. 
We'were «pleased, however, to observe that the: 
Wilkie is standing marvellously well in point of 
colour,—though painted at a time when Wilkie,, 
like Reynolds, was fond of playing with -experi- 
ments in painting—and, also like Reynolds, often 
to his own after misfortune. 

From the “Piccadilly -Drawing-room,” the’ 
visitor :passes to the ‘‘ Drawimg-room :”—a lar, 
eg sae deriving its chiéf light from Piccadilly. 

ere the eye is: at first arrested chiefly by four 
large copies by Bonnemaison after Raphael :— 
copies of more -than average: merit, but not of 
sufficient importance to detain the eye already in 
expectation of seeing an original Correggio. 
ladies are detained here by two Sevres vases pre- 
sented .to the Duke by ‘Louis X VIII.,—country 
geutlemen by ‘The Melton Hunt,’ by Mr. Grant, 
the Royal Academician,—and historical students 
by.a small full-length of Napoleon studying -the: 
map:of-Europe—-by Hoeppner’s fine three-quarter 
portrait of Mr. ‘Pitt (bought at Christie’s some 
sixteen months ago by the Duke, as we chronicled 
at the time)—by:a clever head of Marshal Soult— 
and by a characteristic likeness of the Duke’s old 
favourite friend, theilate Mr. Arbuthnot. The 
great hero, it will be seen, was somewhat universal 
in his:love:for Art;—and a:little whimsical in the 
way in-which he hangs ‘La Madonna del Pesce’ 
by Grant's ‘Melton Hunt’ and Landseer’s ‘ High- 
land Whiskey Still.’ 

From:the ‘‘“Drawing:-Room” the visitor enters 
‘‘The Picture Gallery :”—the principal apart- 
ment in the house. In this room the Annual 
Banquet on the 18th of.June was held :—the Duke 
occupying the centre of the room, with his back to 
the Park, and his face to the fire-place,—over which 
is hung a large and fair contemporary copy of the 
Windsor Charles I. on horseback. Here are seen 
the King of Sweden's present of ‘tworfine Vases of 
Swedish Porphyry ding destly at the 
side,—while in the centre are two noble Candela- 
bras of Russian Porphyry, a ‘present from the 
Emperor Nicholas. The walls (before we speak 
of the pictures, —for we must write for upholsterers 
and millinersnow and then) are hung with yellow, 
—the ceiling is:richly ornamented and gilt,—and 
the furniture throughout is yellow. The pictures 
—the true decorations. of the room—are not seen, 
aswe have said, to advantage,—though hung with 
judgment as far.as size and general ‘harmony are 
concerned. In this room is the ‘‘ Jew’s-eye” of the 
eollection,—the little Correggio, ‘ Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,’—the most celebrated specimen 
of the:master inthis country. It is-on pannel ; 
anda copy, thought. to be the original till the 
Duke’s picture appeared, is now in the National 
Gallery. This exquisite work of Art—in which 
the light, as in the Notte, proceeds from the 
Saviour—was captured in Spain, in the carriage of 
Joseph ‘Buonaparte,—restored ‘by the captor to 
Ferdinand ‘the Seventh,—but, with others under 
like circumstances, again presented to the Duke 
by that sovereign. Next in exeellence: after the 
single Correggio are, the examples of Velasquez 
—thiefly portraits, but low ‘fine !—something 
between Vandyck and Rembrandt. The ‘best 

imen, however, which the Duke possessed of 

is\great Spanish master is not a portrait,—but a 
commen subject, ‘The Water Seller,” treated un- 
commenly and yet.properly. The Duke, unlike 
Marshal Soult,:had no Mursilos, After the 





i- 
mens of Velasquez we would place a fine half. 
length -of .a ‘female holding:a wreath, by Titian. 
Two-small examples of Claude, at:the Piccadilly 





end, seemed , promising,—-but we were not-able to 
getnear enough to speak. decisively of their merits. 
Speci of Teniers and Jan Steen are both 
numerous and good-in this room ;—and there is 
a small Adrian Ostade which would ornament a 
better colleetion than the Duke pretended to pos- 
sess. ‘The Duke, it should be remembered, did 
not profess dilletanteism or seek to be thought a 
collector. The pictures at Apsley House are 
either chance acquisitions abroad, commissions 
to artists, or portraits of Napoleon, of his own 
officers, his own family and friends. In this room, 
at the north end, is a marble bust of Pauline 
Buonaparte, by Canova—a present to the Duke from 
the artist, as appears by the inscription on its back. 
From the Gallery, the visitor now enters the 
back of the building, with its windows looking 
northwards, past the statue of Achilles, and u 
Park Lane. Here are two rooms—“ the i 
Drawing Room” and the “Striped Drawing 
Room”—~both filled with portraits of all. sizes. 
Hereare, Wilkie's full-length of William the Fourth 


ge | (his much ‘finer: full-length of George the Fourth 


in his Highland dress is not shown),—four full- 
lengths by Lawrence of the Marquis Wellesley, 
Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Beresford, and 
Lord Lynedoch,—Beechey’s three-quarter portrait 
of Nelson, inferior to the portraits of the same 
hero by Abbott and Hoppner,—two r- 
traits, head-size, ‘by Hoppner, of the late Lord 
Cowley and Lady Charlotte Greville, — and 
a three-quarter portrait -eftthe Duke’s sister 
as a gypsey with a child on her back, by, if we 
remember rightly, either Owen or Hoppner. We 
were too far off on this occasion to pronounce with 
greater precision on the subject. The other at- 
tractions of these two back rooms are, Gam- 
bardella’s hard-painted portrait of the present 
‘Duchess of Wellington,’—and the large picture 
by Sir William Allan of the ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ 
with Napoleon in the foreground, bought from the 
painter by the Duke himself—with this remark, 
that it was “‘good, very good—not too much 
smoke.” A full-length portrait of ‘Napoleon’ in 
the ‘‘ Small Drawing Room” would, if we remem- 
ber rightly, well repay a closer inspection. 

From ‘‘the Striped Drawing Room” the visitor 
descends by a back-staircase into the rooms imme- 
diately below the Picture Gallery. Here is ‘‘ The 
China Room :’’—not rich in Delft, or China, or 
Chelsea, or Dresden ware,—but boasting a most 
elegant and exquisite blue and gold service that 


‘many a lady will linger over with eyes of admira- 


tion. Here, too, is Stothard’s ‘ Wellington Shield,’ 
in gold, presented to the Duke, in 1822, by the 
Merchants and Bankers of London,—and here is 
the Silver Plateau presented by the Regent of 
Portugal. A few good busts in bronze crown the 
cases containing these elegant and costly gifts. 

From this little El] Dorado of handsome things 
the visitor ee to ‘‘ the Secretary’s Room,” — 
then, to “‘the Duke’s Private Room,”—and, lastly, to 
‘‘the Duke's Bed Room !”—all three on the ground- 
floor, facing the garden that skirts. Park Lane and 
the public footway through Hyde Park from the 
Duke’s house to Chesterfield Gate. These three 
rooms open on one another,—and the arrange- 
ments in all three are in every respect the same as 
when they were last used by the illustrious Duke. 
‘* The Seeretary’s Room” wears the appearance of 
a room belonging to a man of business and a me- 
thodical man who is Secretary to a great man. 
The Duke’s own room is just what one expected 
the Duke’s room to be like :—lined with book- 
cases—filled'with red-covered Despatch Boxes— 
having a red morocco reading-chair, a second 
chair, a desk to stand and write at, a glass screen 
to keep the cold away and not conceal the books 
and papers behind it, tables covered with papers, 
and a few portraits. The portraits here are fewer 
in number than we had imagined. Here are, two 
engravings of the Duke himself, framed and lean- 
ing against a sofa—-one when young, the other 
when old (D’Orsay’s is the old portrait),—a small 
drawing of ‘the Countess of Jersey, by Cosway, a 
full-length, over the:fireplace,—with on one side 
of it a medallion of the present Duchess of Wel- 
lington, ‘and on the other a corresponding medal- 
lion of Jenny Lind. 


A ‘narrow 





passage to the -east leads ‘to 

““Duke’sBed: Room” :—asmall,shapelees ill lighten 
room, with a rather common mahogany young 
person’s ‘bedstead, surmounted by a tent-like cur. 
tain. of green silk. Neither feather bed nor eider. 
down pillow gave repose to the Victor of Waterloo 
and the writer of the Despatches. This illustrious 
and rich man-was.almost as humble in his wants.in 
this way as Charles XII. of Sweden. The Iron 


What though his eightieth year was by, 
was content with a mattrass and a bolster. 

The present Duke of Wellington,—the future 
owner of Apsley House—will we trust keep the 
rooms in which the great Duke lived and 
much, if not precisely, as theyare now. The Sitting. 
Room and Bed-Room might certainly be kept in- 
tact; and ¢f thus kept, with what interest will they 
continue to be looked on by millions:yet to be born! 
Abbotsford is kept unchanged,—and thousands 
flock to see-the romance in stone and lime-raiged 
by the Ariosto of the north. The bed-room of 
‘Byron at Newstead is preserved just as: Byron left 
it,—with coloured «prints of Harrow School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, hanging on its wallag 
they were there’ by the poet himself. What 
would ishmen subscribe to. restore New Place, 
at tford, as a in on the 23rd of 
April:1616 ? Whowould not ‘‘call up” Pope's Villa 
if he could? Nothing remains of Nelson's house at 
‘Merton. The choice contents of Strawberry Hill 
—those true illustrations of Walpole’s writings— 
were scattered under the ruthless hammer of George 
Rebins. The-vigorous exertions of a few men. have 
saved Shakspeare’s birthplace from being sawn into 
snuff-boxes, knife-handles and tobacco-stoppers. 
Will not, then, the +t Duke of Wellington 

reserve to us his father’s study and his father’s 
room ? 

Tt is impossible to walk through Apsley House 
without contrasting the collection of pictures. at 
Blenheim with the pictures obtained by the Duke 
of Wellington. The reason of the inferiority of 
the latter collection tells infinitely to the credit 
of the illustrious man whom we have so lately lost, 
—for he did not rob, and _- did not solicit, 

ually impossible is it topass from room to room 
_ om _ to remembrance that in this, the 
house of Wellington, Soult was received with open 
arms by the Duke himself,—by Hill, Hardinge,and 
such other English officers of name, as war and 
time had to render that considerate honour 
to the famous French Marshal in the Peninsula. 





THE MINING DISTRICTS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Tue following letter of.a very intelligent Cornish 
miner, now at Sonora, in California, has been 
forwarded to us,—as giving a better account of 
the gold-producing rocks and general rock forma. 
tions of that region than any. other that -has yet 
appeared.— 

The physical geography of these districts is 
widely different from any other that I have seen: 
—presenting to the eye an endless succession of 
hills, all standing apart from each other, and, from 
the bases to the summits gradually rounded off,— 
so that, what is denominated ‘‘rolling scenery 
here seen to the greatest advantage. These hills 
are not of uniform height ; for in the course’of's 
few miles in any direction maybe seen one over- 
topping his compeers, giving bold relief to the 
landscape and counteracting the monotony of the 
seene. As there are but few, if any, elongat 
ranges of hills—by far the r number 
dotted as promiscuously as closely on the map of 
Nature,—the effect is strikingly visible on the 
courses of the large rivers. The Tuolumne, Stanis- 
laus, Sacramento, Mariposa, Merced— indeed all— 
seem embarrassed in their course,—winding, ad 
north, now south, and as if quite at a loss to fin 
an outlet to the sea. This circumstance has 
taken advantage of for the supply of the placer 
diggings with water ; so that, ere long Californian 
editors will not have the opportunity to ¢ of 
the complaints of :miners—namely, the —, 
water for mining purposes—save in & ‘very 
localities. While on the subject of scenery, 1 4 
remark, that the hills are mostly 
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trees, althongh nature has been more profuse in 
than in variety,—oak, pine, and red 
cedar being the only trees, with, in some places, a 
thick underwood beneath. The cedar and the pine 
are of immense growth ; their trunks, often straight 
and bare, giving the most perfect embodiment of 
the metaphorical expression of the inspired writer, 
“the pillars of Heaven,” that I have ever seen. 

On the extensive plains which lie between 
the mining districts and the coast range of hills, 
sedimentary strata uniformly prevail, while the 
hilly country has diversified stratification. The 

itic districts are extensive, the surface rocks 
being of a dark grey colour. These districts are 
ly designa “ granite,” —but, strictly 
speaking, they are not granite, for, instead of the 
ocks being granulated, they are conglomerated. 
Whole ranges of rocks are seen composed of four 
or five constituents having the appearance of 
rvestone. These rocks yield most readily to atmo- 
spheric action, having the tendency to splinter off 
at their edges. The effect of this propensity is 
i r,—showing’ the rocks which have been ex- 
posed always of a rounded form. I have seen 
masses, two in particular, about three hundred 
feet wide at the base and one hundred feet high, 
simply standing apart like twin brothers, looking 
massive and smooth, as if they had been wronght 
by the sculptor’s chisel, while, the splinters 
that had slidden down their sides lay in heaps 
below. The disintegrated rocks have formed large 
deposits in all the low places. One fact which has 
been deduced by observation, is, that this stratum 
is unfavourable to the production of gold. Veins 
exist in it, but they are not productive :—auri- 
ferous deposits are not found except where they 
have been brought down from other districts by 
strong currents. 

The gold-producing districts are composed prin- 
cipally of mica slate; but the micaceous slate is 
often intersected by other substances, which I 
shall hereafter describe. The slate, with only 
dight variations, has a vertical cleavage, and runs 
ima direction north and south, the cleavage lines 


being intersected by others nearly at right angles. 
In this slate, flint rock is of very frequent occur- 


rence;—sometimes in large irregular masses, of 
very strange appearance when seen, as is often 
the:case, in some narrow creek, standing up promi- 
nently from its pebbly bed, covered with holes and 
crevices, Old Time’s owm hieroglyphics,—looking 
like a relic of chaos, or forcibly reminding one of the 
times so aptly described by Thomson, when 
The roused up river pours along ; 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful down it comes, 
m the rude mountain, and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and.sounding far. 
—These flint courses occur also in other situations 
leading one to conclude they have been the 
eet of volcanic or igneous-agencies; being often 
and imbedded in porous earth and stone 
very much similar to, if not exactly like, pumice- 
tne,—contiguous to which are natural pits or 
seme twenty or thirty feet in depth. I have 
mt seen any of these yet explored. Another form 
imwhich these flints occur, is, that of apparently 
gular-courses, very much like the large: cross- 
courses in Cornwall, though as seen on the surface 
theyare not formed in continuous leads, but are 
boulders or masses of rock piled on each 
ther; yet, taking a certain direction—the crevices 
tad interstices with a dark-coloured clay, of 
*tough nature and unctuous. I find that this 
‘owes its colour and smoothness to the presence 
tfplumbago; for on one side of this flint range is 
tmerally found an abundance of this mineral, 
from its-decomposing: nature it is only 
ten where the miner has penetrated beneath the 
urface. I cannot describe this lead accurately, as 
bis not sufficiently explored. 
are beautiful quarries of saccharoid marble. 
Tock is-massive, and almost as white as ala- 
3; some of the rock detached and imbedded 
inthe clay, and wherever in contact with the clay 
with a coating of white sand, which sand 
dently been formed by the decomposition 
¢ the marble. But the rock most abundantly 
‘arersing the mica slate is a species of Inculate 
‘foliated limestone. This is also remark- 





able for the singular shape which it assumes,—the 
crevices also being filled with clay. Ranges of 
this rock are seen crossing almost every gulch and 
ravine, as well as the mountain tops. The clay 
which fills the crevices of this rock abounds in lime 
coneretions, which on being broken appear hollow. 
In the midst of these ranges are masses of - 
nesian limestone, highly crystallized ; but I have 
not yet been able to discover quartz or any mineral 
veins continued through the foliated limestone,— 
hence I conclude they are secondary formations. 

Quartz veins are numerous in this, the mica 
slate :—the courses traverse these districts at all 
points of the compass and dip at all angles, vary- 
ing in width from an inch to twenty feet, and often 
outeropping on the surface. The outcrop is un- 
doubtedly owing to the indestructible nature of 
the quartz, while the surrounding strata have been 
worn down. These quartz veins have seldom any 
foreign substances intermixed but the oxide of iron 
and occasionally large scaly mica. They are gene- 
rally more or less affected at a depth of from 
twenty to thirty feet by what Cornish miners term 
“‘gozzan.” In many instances the character of 
the vein is entirely changed from a firm to a de- 
composed brown-coloured quartz. It is on this 
ground that I account for the disappointment felt 
- many who have engaged in quartz mining here. 

e parties working them in some places found 
gold near the surface ; but, as the veim became dis- 
ordered by the gozzan, they suspended operations 
in disgust with thewhole business. I believe 
there is scarcely a single instanee of extended 
operations so as to prove the vein below the goz- 
zan. The quartz veins are most certainly the ori- 
ginal matrices of the gold; although auriferous 
deposits are sometimes found high up the hill sides, 
even almost to the very summits of the hills. Yet, 
in. these cases I have always found quartz veins to 
exist still higher up,—and these high deposits may 
easily be accounted for in accordance with the law 
of currents. Confirming this opinion is the fact 
that gold is often found in the washings with 
pieces of quartz attached, but never connected 
with other substances. 

Other mineral veins also occur in the mica slate. 
I have collected specimens of cobalt, cinnabar, 
iron, &c.; and in one place I discovered native 
quicksilver in numerous small globules: oozing out 
of the ground. 

“Placer” mining is as yet the great source of 
gold in California. ‘‘ Placer” is a Spanish word, 
meaning pleasure,—but the work is pleasurable 
only to the successful miner. 

e auriferous deposits are diversified and exten- 
sive, and will not be exhausted for many years. 
These deposits are denominated creeks, ravines, 
gulches, and flats. The latter cover miles in ex- 
tent, but they are not generally so rich as the 
others—the gold being in them more equally dis- 
seminated through the surface dirt. In the others 
the deposits are deeper according to their position. 
Some are 50 or 60 feet deep, and by the abundance 
of large and small pebbles are evidently the accu- 
mulations of strong currents. In these the gold is 
mostly found on what is technically called the 
‘ledge,”—that is, on the primary formation ; the 
richness of the deposit depending very much on 
the ‘‘dip of the ledge,” namely, the fall or rise of 
the same, and the nature of the obstruction pre- 
sented to the passage of the river, thereby affecting 
the gathering of the gold. It is often interesting 
to observe: one of these “diggings” after it has 
been laid open. On the immediate surface is the 
blaek loamy soil. Through this run and intertwine 
the roots of marsh plants, brushwood; &c. Next 
are woven thick the “ fantastic roots” of the giant 
oak or pine. Then, below the whole, and lying 
immediately on the slate ledge, is a layer of boul- 
ders or pebbles, with sand or clay. This is the 
washing or gold producing dirt. 

The gold found is in some places massive, in 
others scaly. There is no fibrous gold extracted 
from the diggings, as the attrition to which it: has 
been subject has reduced it to what is technically 
called ‘‘ fine gold.” 

In reference to the prevailing opinion that dia- 
monds exist in all gold-producing countries, ‘have 
but little to say ‘as it respects Oalifornia.. I have 


heard it said more than once that diamonds have 
been found here,—but have not seen any. I believe 
this country may possibly be rich in the gems; but 
from the mode adopted for the extraction of the 
gold, ten thousand of comparatively large size 
might wash away and not one-be seen. The “tom” 
is similar to the “tie” or “strake” used in Corn- 
wall for the dressing of ores, with a grating at the 
bottom, made of sheet iron, containing a great 
number of holes, of half or three-quarters of an 
inch size : through these holes the water and small 
dirt pass, falling into the “ripple-box” below. 
This box is placed on a slant, so as to allow all dirt, 
or nearly all, to wash away with the current. Now, 
the diamond scarcely exceeding earthy matter in 
specific gravity, nam most srcbabiy pass off with 
the rest,—while gold, being from five to six times 
heavier, would remain in the box. 

Quartz crystals are commonly met with. 
Some of the veins are highly crystallized; and I 
have collected specimens of geld associated with 
the crystals. One consists of a mass of small crys- 
tals interspersed and impregnated with gold :— 
another has a large crystal imbedded in a mass of 
gold, WILLIAM VIVIAN. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Tue United States Government, with a proper 
regard for their commercial interest, are about to 
send a surveying Expedition to Behring’s.Straits. 
It will consist of three ships,—and will pay parti- 
cular attention to thecurrents in the Straits; and to 
the difficulties of navigation, capacities of harbours, 
&c.:—the object being, to laydown com sive 
and accurate charts of that part of the Arctic 
Seas now annually visited by several. hundred 
American whalers. It is not to beexpected that 
this Expedition will add much to our. knowledge 
of the seas and lands to the. north.of Bebring's 
Straits;—nor will it aid in the search for our 
missing countrymen; but: should. they or any 
of the party under Capt. Collinson or Capt. 
M‘Clure be in the Straits when the American 
Expedition is there, additional means of commu- 
nication with England may be afforded,—as well 
as opportunities of obtaining seasonable supplies 
of provisions. 

Active exertions are making at’ home to equip 
the Rattlesnake, destined to sail on the 20th inst. 
for Bebring’s Straits:and Point Barrow. This 
vessel is intended 'to relieve the Plover, now win- 
tering in a harbour at the latter loeality;—but 
unless the Rattlesnake be provided with a steam 
tender, it is almost impossible-even under the most 
favourable circumstances that she cam reach the 
Plover before the termination of the ensuing sum- 
mer: Bearing in mind the vital necessity for 
re-provisioning the latter - it'is greatly to be 
hoped that the Admiralty will despateh a steamer 
to effect this ‘service. 

We are glad to report that Mr. Grinnell—who so 
nobly equipped at his own expense an expedition 
to search for Sir John Franklin—has —— 

in ing one of the ships employed on the 
nets rs the North Polar Sea,—to explore 
that water, and at the same time search for Sir 
John Franklin.—The command will be intrusted 
to the gallant and'seientifie Lieutenant (late Dr.) 
Kane,—who is: admirably qualified for sueh an 
undertaking: It is to sail along’ the 
western coast of Greenland;—which Lieut: e 
conceives, in opposition to the: is of many 
geogra) to extend far to the north. His party 
will. consist of thi i men, provi i 
pemmican made of dried deer's flesh. Should their 
vessel be arrested by ice, they will have reeourse 
to beats and sledges, and thus endeavour’to reach 
oy his Expedit Il im all’ probability, if 

This ition will im lity, i 
favoured by a propitious’ season, resolve the 

uestion of an 0} sea to the north of Smith’s 
nd :—into which open sea Capt. Inglefield 
fally believes that he had sailed when he was un- 
fortunately blown back into Baffin’s: Bay by a 
violent-gale.—We much Tall — as ae 
would enable this: latter officer, giving 
him the command of an effective steam-shi , to 
determine this very important tipdeograpatenl 
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question; but there is no intention of employing | 
him,—nor, as far as we can learn, of sending out 

any new Expedition to the Arctic Seas. A steamer 

will be sent, we believe, in the spring to Wellington 

Channel, to communicate with Sir E. Belcher’s 

Expedition,—but not for any special search. 

We may notice, that a statement has appeared 
in the papers to the effect that a bottle containing 
a letter signed Sir John Franklin, dated Cape 
Bathurst, Jan. 12, 1850, has been picked up on 
the south coast of Ireland. Without waiting for 
replies to letters sent by the Admiralty to test the 
truth of this story, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
it an entire fabrication. The Cape Bathurst 
alluded to is not far from the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie, on the north coast of America,—a locality 
which we know Sir John Franklin has not visited. 
There is a Cape Walter Bathurst near Port 
Bowen,—but it is quite certain that Franklin was 
not there in 1850.—We need scarcely notice the 
absurdity of the pretended document being signed 
“Sir John Franklin.” Altogether, this new 
bottle-trick is of the lowest order of invention. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Tue following interesting letter from Dr. 
Barth, the African traveller—the first letter ever 
received from a European on the eastern side of 
‘Lake Tsid—has been kindly put at our disposal 
by Dr. Beke. The letter is long; but Drs. Barth 
and Overweg must henceforth take rank as 
amongst the first—if not as the first—of African | 
travellers,—and whatever comes from their pen 
is important. Though not yet within the basin 
-of the Nile,—it will be observed, that our travel- 
ler has now approached so near to its eastern 
boundary as to be able to furnish us with informa- 
tion likely to clear up many intricate questions 
bearing on the subject. One object of importance 
he has already accomplished :—in joining Bagirmi 
to Dar For by means of his itineraries, he is the 
first to have carried a line of connected route 
across Central Africa, from the Kawira to the 
Nile,—and thus, from the Gulf of Guinea to the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 


Mas-eiia, the Capital of Bagirmi, July 14, 1852. 

My dear Dr. Beke,—It was at this place, 
amongst a race of half Pagans, who have made 
me endure many hardships and who were very 
near making me undergo an ordeal, that some 
days ago I received your kind letter, dated No- 
vember 15, 1851, together with a packet of other 
letters from highly respected persons. From the 
contents of these, I have seen with great delight 
that all scientific men in Europe, as well as the 
British Government, fully appreciate and ac- 
knowledge the exertions of myself and my com- 
panion to raise at length the veil from the 
amysterious regions of Central Africa. An ac- 
knowledgment of this kind—for which on account 
of the interrupted communication with Fezzan we 
so long looked in vain, and the absence of which 
was felt by us much more acutely than the non- 
arrival of the most ry supplies—is indeed 
the only real recompense which can make us 
forget the hardships and privations of every kind 
to which in these regions even the most successful 
traveller cannot but be continually exposed. 

It is now almost four months since I entered 
this country; and if the unfavourable manner in 
which I was received, and the strong suspicion 
with which the government of the country regarded 
me, have not allowed me to survey the country 
with my own eyes, and to reach far distant points 
whence I might lay down the routes communicated 
to me by other persons with a greater degree of 
certainty,—yet, on the whole, my inquiries have 
been eminently satisfactory to myself, and will, I 
am sure, not fail to prove so to the scientific men 
of Europe in general. For, I have not only been 
able to draw up a circumstantial description of 
this country with the neighbouring Pagan regions 
to the south, and also of Waday, and to lay the 
same down inthe map,—but I have likewise written 
a detailed historical account of both these countries 
from the first introduction of the Moslim faith into 
this part of the world. Besides thee, I have col- 





Léggéne, Bagirmi (tir Barma), and Waday (bora 
Mabang),—and ‘less complete vocabularies, each 
containing about 200 words, of not less than eight 
other languages. All this, or at least the greatest 
part of it, I shall send—by this opportunity, if 
possible, should God grant me a safe return to 
Kuka in the beginning of August—direct to 
Government, in order to prove that it has not 
misplaced its confidence in charging me with the 
further direction of this Expedition. To you, 
dear sir, who take so great an interest in our pro- 
ceedings, I shall now communicate a few of the 
general results of my inquiries. 

But I must first say a few words about M. 
Fresnel,—whose name has of late been intimately 
connected with the knowledge of these countries, 
and who has no doubt the great merit of having 
added much information to what Burckhardt, the 


stream at Gilfae. But the circumstance that 4 
Fresnel places Moyto, the second place of import. 
ance in the whole country of Bagirmi, ang 
governed by a special Khalifa, on the banks of 
the Shary, and makes it the spot where his famous 
Takriris are said to cross that river,—wheregs 
this place is situated between Mas-efia and Fittri 
four days north, a very little east, from the capital 
of Bagirmi,—this almost inconceivable mistake 
shows that M. Fresnel has, on the authority of the 
most ignorant of pilgrims, thought to enrich the 
geography of Central Africa by impugning the 
statements and observations of one of the most 
eminent of African travellers. 

Having left Mélme, the great route of the pil- 
grims makes a sweep to the S.E. in order to reach 





Yawa. The place is called Yawa by the pilgrims; 
but its real indigenous name is Yaw,—the capital 


most eminent of inquiring travellers, had begun | of the province of Fittri, which most of them visit, 
many years ago. Indeed, I highly esteem M. Fres- distant only one day’s journey. Yawa, as every 
nel’s Arabic learning,—and I am decidedly of the | traveller who pays a little attention to the road— 
opinion expressed by him that ‘‘il faut donc cesser | that is to say, every one worth questioning at all 
d'interroger les morts, mais suivre leur exemple | —knows, is situated on the north side of the Batha, 


en interrogeant les vivants;” and I think I have 
proved, by the extent of information obtained 
merely by inquiries (part of which I have sent 
home), that I fully appreciate and know how to 
make use of this method of elucidating the geo- 
graphy of countries rather difficult of access. But 
if M. Fresnel has not ventured to leave his study 
at Jédda, or to proceed further than from Ben- 
Ghazi to Aujila and Jalo, there are others (thank 
God) whose love of truth and science is strong 
enough to enable them to face the danger of pene- 





at a short distance, varying according to the 
season, from where it joins Lake Fittri. Ever 

one whom you may ask about the Batha will eal 
it the characterizing river, or rather valley, of 
Waday, which receives almost all the smaller 
watercourses of the whole of Waday Proper, or 
Dar Maba. Certainly, in his not becoming aware 
of this circumstance till the very last, when he 
had at length the good fortune to meet with 
one clever informant, and when he became per- 
suaded ‘‘au moins autant” of the truth of the try 


trating in person as far into the heart of this con- | statements of this one as he had been of that of the 
false statements of the grossly ignorant persons on 
they may prudently do, in order to commence their | whom he had previously relied, —M. Fresnel could 
inquiries from these very advanced points established | not but thereby add a very perplexing knot— 
by their own surveys and observations, with the | scarcely to be untied—to what M. Jomard calls 


tinent as with any degree of probability of success 


means of understanding and duly appreciating the 
information there given to them, altogether different 
from those possessed by any one, however clever, 


‘*ce réseau pour ainsi dire inextricable pour la géo- 
graphie.” 
But before I speak of the watercourses which 


who is separated from the field of his inquiries by | traverse the distant and but half-subjected pro- 


an immense space of countries of quite a different 
character. 

The truth of these observations, which I beg 
may be considered my creed as an African traveller, 


will be proved (I hope) by my description of, and | 
routes through, Waday, as compared with those of | continues E. about 40° N. to Wara. In 


vinces of Waday to the south, I shall shortly indi- 
cate the direction of the route from Yawa to 
Wara. From Yawa, the position of which place 
is determined in my itineraries, the road tums 
about E. 15° N. as far as Bordrit, and thence it 


ing 





M. Fresnel. Unfortunately, I have not seen any | from this latter place to Tendélti, all my inform- 


portion of that gentleman’s Appendix, whic 
ought to have been sent up to us as speedily as 
possible; and I can, therefore, only notice his 
statements in the Report itself, as it had been 
printed before we left Europe in December, 1849. 
To begin with the “great rectification” which 
M. Fresnel thinks has to be made in our maps,— 
viz., to place on about the same parallel all the 
intermediate stations between Loggun, or rather 
Léggéne, and Tendélti, and to suppose either 
that Lake Tsid has been laid down too far to 
the south by an experienced English naval officer 
like Clapperton, or that the position of Tendélti 
has been wrongly indicated by Browne. This 
hypothesis is most erroneous, being based on 
nothing but a gross mistake on his own part, 
which clearly shows how imperfect this method 
of elucidating the geography of a distant country 
is, even when conducted by a very clever person 
like M. Fresnel. It is, certainly, rather strange, 
that none of the Takriris, from whose mouth 
M. Fresnel collected his itineraries, had been at- 
tentive enough to be aware that in going from 
Mas-eiia to Mélme, the great market-place of the 
province of Fittri, to the north of the lake of the 
same name, for seven days they turned their faces al- 
most due north, having previously gone from Karnak 
Léggéne to Mis-eiia almost due east. Thisisthekey 
of the enigma. If Babbalia were still an important 
place instead of being almost totally deserted, 
and if the country between that place and Moyto 
might be traversed with any degree of security, 
very few indeed of the pilgrims would make the 
circuitous route by Karnak Bagirmi, and all would 
pass the river not at Karnak Légg%ne,—that is to 
say, the capital of the province of Léggéne,—but 
at Kusséri, near the junction of the two rivers, 
viz., the river of Léggéne and the Shary or Asu; 





lected copious vocabularies of the languages of 


or they would rather choose to cross the united 


ants state unanimously, that they turn their faces 
| t0 the southward of East, in which direction they 
| reach Dumta, the first place of Dar For, at a distance 
of about 70 English miles. 

I shall now proceed to the most important 
question as to the watercourses and the waterparting 
of this portion of Africa. It was after my return 
from the great expedition to Musgaw, which Dr. 
Overweg and myself accompanied, that—in a letter 
addressed to Chevalier Bunsen, which I fear will 
not have reached Europe earlier than these lines 
—I was enabled to determine, very near the truth 
}as I hope, the waterparting between the rivers 
| uniting with the Be-nue and the Faro, or the basin 
of the Kawara, on the one side, and the rivulets 
forming the Léggéme Léggéne, or as it is called in 
its upper course the Serbéwel, that is to say, the 
basin of the Tsad, on the other side. : 

In communicating to you what information I 
have obtained respecting the connexion between 
the upper courses of this river of Léggéne and 
the Shary or Asu, I must premise that the name 
Shary does not at all belong to the river which 
passes the capital of Léggéne, but to the far 
larger river, which—separating the province of 
Léggéne from the country of Bagirmi, and being 
also called in this part of its course Asu from 
a former important place of that name situated on 
its eastern shore,—joins, or rather receives, the 
former river a little way below Kisséri, ata village 
situated on its eastern shore, called Shéggta. ; 
is rather singular that Raeis Khaleel, who spen 
so many days on and close to the river above : 
below Kisséri, should not have-become aware tha 
the river which passes Karnak Loggin—w 
he wrongly calls the Shary—forms only # “ 
part of the mass of water which he ow 
further down the river. A characteristic 
ture of these two rivers is, that, in their 
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course, they keep not far from each other; in- 
deed, by some of my informants, who have visited 
both the rivers in their upper courses, they are 
said to divide and to be merely branches of one 
and the same watercourse—thus enclosing a very 
jous island; in like manner as from the 
astern branch lower down near Miltu there sepa- 
rates another much smaller branch, the Ba-tshikam 
or Ba-ir, which again unites with it near Mesken. 
On this point,—viz., whether the two rivers form 
put one river in their upper course,—I am as yet 
not able to decide; but what I have made out 
distinctly seems rather to render this statement 
bable. For, at about 8° N. lat., and between 
17 and 18° long. east of Greenwich, the two 
rivers, viz., the smaller western one at Lay—one 
of the largest places belonging to Bangbay,—and 
the larger eastern one at Day—another locality 
and kingdom of importance in the Pagan countries 
to the south of Bagirmi;—are not further distant 
from each other than about 30 miles. Unluckily, 
I have not as yet met with any one who has been 
up the rivers further than those two places. 

I have, however, another very interesting state- 
ment, proceeding from a very different direction, 
but approaching near to these quarters, and 
" throwing great light over the country between them 
and the basin of the Nile. This statement is from 
the mouth of a most valuable authority—namely, 
the Fellata Figi Sémbo, my bestfriend in this place, 
and the most learned Moslim I have ever met with 
on my travels,—to whom I am obliged for an im- 
mense deal of information with respect to all this 
eastern part of Soudan. About thirty years ago this 
very interesting man accompanied a ’razzia made 
on a large scale by the Furawis, which, proceeding 
from Tendélti,and passing Am-majiira—a place of 

+ importance with regard to the routes to the 
Figo countries, distant ten days S. from Tendélti, 

the same distance W. very little S. from the 
chief place of Runga, whileitis three (long) daysfrom 
Telgona, the important Pagan market on the Kélak 
or Ying@, and a little further from the celebrated 
copper mine known throughout the whole eastern 
partofSoudan merely under the name of “‘El-héfrah” 
—turned from thence to the S.W., leaving Dénga 
and the Kélak at a great distance to the Tett, and 
crossing a mountainous district of six days’ journey 
jnextent, arrived after thirty days in the territory 
ofthe Pagan king Kabanda, on the banks of a very 
comsiderable river flowing westward, so large that 
they could not make out persons standing on the 
other side, and which they were unable to cross. 
My account of this interesting route I hope to be 

le to communicate to you by this opportunity. 

Now, between thisriver-system belonging to Lake 
Tsid on the one side, and the basin of the Nile on 
the other, there are, as far as I have been able to 
make out, two other smaller basins,—viz. first, the 
basin of Lake Fittri, having no connexion whatever 
with Lake Tsad, but nourished by the Batha, which 
Teceivesall thesmaller watercourses descending from 
the more elevated country at the western foot of 
Jebel Marah,—and secondly, a system of shallow 
‘alercourses running over a surface of loam covered 
With herbage, but without any real current even 
during the rains. The former of these two basins 
has been laid down by me in the map,with great per- 
spicuity; but the latter is much less clear, both onac- 
count of its distance from the great caravan road, and 
® account of its natural character. It was on our 
‘xpedition to Musgaw, that by ocular inspection 
We became acquainted with the nature of these 
peculiar watercourses,—which on my road to Ada- 
mawa I had not met with, as they are only to be 
found in very flat countries, such as Musgaw. The 

bs call them sil, the Bornouese ingdljam,—in 
‘ontra-distinction to the koma dugu, sandy river- 
, or lake. The whole country is intersected 
them, and it is difficult to say which way they 
mn. Some of them, being very large, must 
m the rainy season certainly appear like mighty 
ters. To this description of watercourse—which 
on to be peculiar to all the flat parts of 
Equatorial regions of Central Africa, and 


Vhich illustrates the four waterpartings run- 
hing parallel to each other, as mentioned in the 
= og to Bangbay sent by me to Europe, and 
which I have here had ample opportunity of veri- 





fying—seem to me to belong the river of Runga, 
the Bahar Salamat, which is identical with Om 
e’ Timdn, the Bahar el Rashid, and the water of 
Xirsua. This is almost certain, according to my 
inquiries; but instead of indulging in a number 
of conjectures, which a little new information 
might overturn to-morrow, I shall merely state 
that the limits of this system seem to be, the 
high country of Silla on the one side, and that of 
Gogomi and Beddnga on the other or western side. 
It is, however, very probable that these shallow 
watercourses form several groups, out of which that 
receiving the waters of Beddnga, Kirsua, &c., 
appears to have an inclination towards Lake Fittri, 
but without reaching it, the water dying in the 
gisdn or sandy soil. 

In the mountainous district of Gogomi are some 
lakes, apparently of small extent, but of consider- 
able depth. 

Kuka, 2Iist August 1852. 

Yesterday evening I was at length happy enough 
to return to this place,—where Iam at home, the 
same as in London and Berlin. Spirits and health 
never better. Dr. Barra. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our readers will remember, that some months 
ago [see Atheneum, No. 1305, p. 1173], in our 
review of a story of American life called ‘The 
White Slave,’ published by Messrs. Ingram & Co., 
with the eminent name of Mr. Hildreth, the his- 
torian, on its title-page,—we gave publicity to 
certain facts—derived in part from a note printed 
at the end of the July number of the Westminster 
Review, and in part communicated to us—from 
which it was inferred that an attempt had been 
made upon the London market in respect of this 
book, scarcely explicable within the limits of even 
that loose morality which has arisen out of the prac- 
tice of legalized piracy between the two countries 
in articles of literary production. In order that 
the case may be directly before the readers of this 
paragraph, it may be convenient that we should 

ere repeat the facts as they were then stated by 
us.—We said :—‘‘ The book was, we are told, first 
published in Boston sixteen years ago, under the 
title of ‘The Slave; or, Memoirs of Archy Moore,’ 
by J. H. Eastburn, printer. In the years 1846- 
1847 it was reprinted in London, in the es 
of the Truth Seeker, a magazine now, we believe, 
defunct. The story was well told, and had for 
its other attractions the interest of an unworn 
subject and a graphic style;—-and such repu- 
tation as a magazine of limited sale can make 
for a popular paper it there enjoyed. Well, 
early in this [the last] year, ‘ Messrs. Tappan 
& Whittemore, highly respectable publishers in 
Boston, transmitted to a London agent the letter- 
press and engravings of a new work, entitled ‘The 
White Slave; or, Memoirs of a Fugitive,’ with 
directions to sell the copyright, if possible, to a 
London publisher for from 200/. to 500/.’ On 
comparing this ‘new work,’ however, with the 
story in the Zruth Seeker, it was found that the 
tales were one and the same.”—In expressing 
its conviction that ‘Messrs. Tappan & Whit- 
temore were not implicated in the attempted 
fraud, but had been duped by some adventurous 
literary pirate,” the Westminster Review seemed, 
by inference at least, to throw back the imputation 
towards Mr. Hildreth,—since his name appeared 
on Mr. Ingram’s title-page as its author :—whilst 
for ourselves, we expressed our conviction that 
Mr. Hildreth could not be the party sinning — 
and anticipated his future denial. That antici- 
pation has been fulfilled. We have received a 
long letter from Mr. Hildreth—addressed also to 
the publisher of the Westminster Review, and duly 
acknowledged in the January number for this 
year of that publication, just issued:—in which 
the former distinctly states, that he never saw 
the Correspondence between the American pub- 
lishers and the London agent referred to respect- 
ing the negotiation for the English market,— 
and that in America itself, the work had been 
expressly announced as an old one with new 
features, by means of the following advertisement :— 
“‘ The earlier chapters of this book were written on 
a southern plantation, during that same summer 








in which the concluding events of the story are 
supposed to happen, and in the midst of scenes and 
persons suggestive of those which the book attempts 
to pourtray. Some readers may perhaps recognize 
in them a story with which they have before met. 
The latter portion is new ; a continuation originally 
intended, and often called for, but never before 
published.”—Smarting as an honourable man must 
under the suspicion of being in any way connected 
with so discreditable a transaction as this seemed 
to be, — Mr. Hildreth’s tone of remonstrance 
against the Westminster Review for having appa- 
rently given him the preference over the publishers 
in its search after the pirate is nota little indignant. 
It is natural that it should be so :—but we are 
bound to say, that the writer of the note in that 
publication was well justified by the facts before 
him in raising the “hue and cry” against some 
one. We have seen a copy of the letter addressed 
to the London agent above named by the Boston 
publishers ; and we must affirm, that the transmis- 
sion to the former expressly as ‘‘a new work” of 
sheets with a great portion of whose contents he 
was familiar of old,—without the explanation which 
the advertisement affords [for, a suggestion made by 
Mr. Hildreth that the agent was bound to ascertain 
—for himself—by personal inspection whether there 
might not be some portions of those contents which 
were unknown to him, is simply a reversing of 
the responsibilities],—and coupled with the demand 
of from 2002. to 5001. as the price of such work,— 
left him a perfect right to look somewhere for a 
party obnoxious to a charge of unfair dealing.— 
The Westminster Review and its publisher are of 
opinion now that ‘‘ Mr. Hildreth is entirely ex- 
onerated from any share” in the questionable part 
of the transaction :—but in our opinion some ex- 
Geen may be considered as yet due from the 
ston publishers. 

The papers announce the death of Mr. John 8, 
Dalton, at the of thirty-six. Mr. Dalton has 
not left behind him any important work to mark 
his labours in any particular department of litera- 
ture ; but he belonged to a > of literary la- 
bourers not yet properly appreciated amongt us. 
The Banker's Magazine was projected by Mr. Dai- 
ton,—and conducted by him with great energy and 
considerable success to the time of his death. He 
was also the originator of the Banking Institute ; 
and to his judgment and exertions that association 
is mainly indebted for its existence. In the early 
part of his career he worked hard and zealously for 
the promotion of mechanics’ institutions. We be- 
lieve also that Mr. Dalton had latterly some amount 
of interest in the Atlas newspaper. — Except 
among a particular circle of persons who knew his 
character and admired the intelligence, vigour, and 
moderation which he carried into all his pursuits, 
Mr. Dalton’s name will pass away and be forgotten : 
but, in spite of that forgetfulness, it is the name of 
a man who, though hardly appearing at all before 
the world, exerted no mean influence over a large 
surface. 

The Rev. Philip Smith, Professor of Mathema- 
tics at New College, London, has been appointed 
Head Master of the Protestant Dissenters School, 
Mill Hill, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Priest- 
ley. Mr. Smith’s well-known reputation as a 
classical scholar and mathematician, combined with 
his long experience as a teacher, cannot fail to 
render his appointment of advantage to the School 
and conducive to the interests of learning amongst 
the body with whom it originated. 

The Chevalier Bunsen has communicated to Mr. 
Samuel Phillips the announcement that the Uni: 
versity of Géttingen has conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Mr. Phillips— 
in his youth a student at Gittingen—is known to 
English readers as the writer of literary essa 
in the Times, and as a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

A letter written by General Haug in reference 
to the late Madame von Beck has been placed in 
our hands. It will be recollected, that General 
Haug was made to appear as one of the witnesses 
marshalled against that unhappy lady by Mr. 
Toulmin Smith—who, as our readers know, pos- 
sesses a curious faculty for pressing every sort of 
mistake and irrelevancy into the service or die 
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service of his cause. General Haug was brought 
forward to testify against the lady’s right to the 
name of Von Beck, and against the correctness of 
her story of her husband’s death. The particular 
fact against which the General testified came to 
nothing,—for he only denied that any field officer 
of the name of Von Beck fell on the 18th of 

‘ October on the barricades of Vienna. The lady 
had written in her book that he fell on the 28th. 
General Haug, nevertheless, remained as one of 
Mr. Smith’s witnesses :—a position which he now, 
on his return from abroad, indignantly repudiates. 
So far from taking part with the enemies of that 
lady, he writes—‘‘I feel the greatest horror 
against those who persecuted that woman” ; and 
farther on he expresses himself as ‘disgusted by 
the moral injuries done to the dead, in order to 
rehabilitate a petty ambition or vanity which 
took the life of a fellow-creature.” General 
Haug’s letter in no way tends to clear up the chief 
mystery connected with this extraordinary piece of 
vengeance,—but it proves how recklessly and un- 
faigly the paltry show of evidence on which it was 
attempted to justify the midnight arrest of this 
unhappy lady was originally got together.—Kos- 
suth’s note on the subject, as will be recollected, 
bore: an interpretation precisely the reverse of 
that which Mr. Smith intended it should bear. 
Now, another of the latter’s so-ealled witnesses 
denounces the use made of his testimony. ‘‘The 
disgraceful treatment,” General Haug adds in the 
letter now under our eyes, “of Madame de Beck 
at Birmingham, and her enforced death, excited 
a few days after I wrote the spoken-of letter [to 
Madame Pulsky} my fullest indignation ; which I 
expressed very explicitly to Dr. Oppenheim, whom 
I met at the club of the German exiles, perceiving 
that I also have [had] been abused aa an instrument 
for that shameful prosecution.” What can the 
public think of a case sustained solely by evidence 
which the witnesses themselves, when they pro- 
perly understand it, come forward to repudiate 
with seorn? When the affair again comes before 
the court for investigation, we trust that the legal 
conductor of the trial will take care to avoid those 
technical objections which have hitherto prevented 
such a full and fair inquiry into the mysterious 
transactions:in question as alone can satisfy public 
justice and emer the public sentiment of this 
country in eyes of Europe. 

Before the final chasing of the City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution in Aldersgate 
Street—which took place on the 31st of December 
last—the members agreed to get up a Testimonial 
to Mr. George Stacy, who had acted as Secretary 
to the Institution during the entire period of its 
existence—twenty-seven years. The fund has 
already reached 150/.,—and it is hoped, we are 
informed, that it will not fall far short of 2502. 

Dr. A. Wallerinforms us that he is the physician 
to whom, in conjunction with Dr. Budge, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at Bonn, the Monthyon prize 
was recently awarded by the French Academy. 

The vacancy in the Provostship of Eton—as the 
Daily. News very appropriately suggests—offers a 
— opportunity for a commission of inquiry into 

management of our endowed public schools. 
These institutions have hitherto almost escaped 
public and parliamentary notice. There have been 
commissions to inquire into the state of our cathe- 
dral and episeopal endowments—of our charitable 
imstitations—of our colleges and ‘universities. In 
none of these cases-have’ the reports been fruitless: 
—indeed, the evils which are apt to grow and 
— about such ancient foundations cannot face 
light of day and the ventilation of a modern 
atmosphere. Public'schools are the next subjects 
in’ the veries,—and if an inquiry be not’ instituted 
by Government, Mr. Ewart’s motion should be 
pressed'on an early day. Look at Eton, by way of 
sample. The revenues of Eton are said to be about 
10,0002, a-year. This endowment was originally 
made‘ in behalf of ‘‘poor scholars,”—and it was 
intended by the founder that Eton should be: a 
gratuitous school. But what is: the fact? Then 
in—in connexion with Eton there is’ King’s 
idge, which receives its supply of 

students solely from Eton, and is, in real fact, 
ite upper department. The revenues of King’s 


“of a great nation. 








College amount to no less than 26,8571. 7s. 11d. 
a year. Here is a fund that should do a vast 
amount of good work in the way of education. In 
the United States it would suffice to educate the 
youth of a great city. What does it effect at 
Cambridge? The answer to this question would 
be incredible were it not derived from an unim- 
peachable source. ‘‘ We find,” say the Com- 
missioners, whose Report has only recently been 
made public, “in the return of Mr. Romilly, 
the Registrar of the University, made in reply 
to our inquiries, that the total number of Matri- 
culations and B.A. degrees in King’s College 
during the ten years ending with the year 1850 
inclusive, is—Matriculations 31, B.A. degrees 30; 
or, as nearly as possible, three each per annum.” 
—What comment need be made on such a state- 
ment? A college with arevenue of 26,8571. every 
farthing of which should be devoted to the training 
of poor scholars, contrives to educate three young 
men every year! When properly inquired into, 
the most famous of our other public schools will be 
found, it is believed, in a state scarcely more 
desirable than Eton and King’s College. At Har- 
row, the intention of the founder has been greatly 
perverted. His object was to have an efficient 
school;—and as the roads leading to it were then 
deep and miry, he directed that they should be 
improved out of the revenues. But he never 
meant that the chief part of his endowment should 
be applied to road making. Yet such is now the 
case. At Rugby, the idea of the founder has 
been abandoned,—that of giving a good education 
to the poor youth of his native place. Nor has 
there been, we fear, less of departure from the 
original intentions of the benevolent founders 
in the cases of Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich, the 
Charter House, and the Foundling Hospital. Win- 
chester, again, is a model of abuse.—Indeed, the 
whole of these public schools demand a searching 
inquiry, and a wise revision in the spirit of the new 
epoch in which we live. 

The vast enterprise for connecting the Old and 
New Worlds by means of a magnetic wire has 
been commenced in America. The cable now 
laid down—and it is the first line sunk in the 
Transatlantic waters—forms the first section of 
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not the less certainly.a point at which any furthe 
contraction ceases to be possible. It is the last 
stone, as the Arabs say, that kills the came} _ 
Meantime, will the span-new Emperor of the 
French let himself be outdone on his own ground 
by a mere hereditary Czar ? 
The Commissioners of National Education jy 
Treland have just published a Report in which the 
views that we have all along expressed as to the 
working of the mixed secular system in that coup. 
try are confirmed by precise returns, and 
again has it been urged in this country, by those 
who oppose secular education because it does not 
favour their dogmatic views, that the Irish system 
had failed—inasmuch as it had not been ado 
by the Protestant population of the island. Th 
has been the palmary argument of a large party 
The seheme is too liberal for these sectarians—anj 
they denounce it as too Catholic. They pretend 
that all the money granted by Parliament is wasted 
on the Catholic peasantry, while the Saxon and 
Protestant settler holds himself aloof from such 
‘*Godless teaching.” These allegations were to be 
met by facts ; and in the present: state of the edu. 
cation question the tabular returns now published 


by the Commissioners are of the utmost interest, . 


They prove, that the benefits of the national sys. 
tem there in force are accepted by all classes of 
the community and in pretty equal ions. 
An analysis of the returns shows that of the mana- 
gers of the National Schools considerably more 
than one-third are Protestants ; that of the schools 
considerably more than one-fourth are under Pro- 
testant management ; that of the children on the 
rolls on the 31st of March 1852, nearly one-seventh 
part were Protestants; that of the teachers trained 
in our central establishment, one-fifth, and of the 
applicants for grants to new schools during 1851, 
one-fourth were Protestants.—Twenty years have 
now elapsed since the secular system was intro- 
duced into Ireland. A’ generation is rising up, 
thanks to its activity, with some rudiments of 
education, some possibility of forming a correct 
judgment of men and things. ‘‘ After a careftl 
review of its progress, and of the difficulties which 
it has had to encounter,” the Commissioners say in 
J} 





the Newfoundland Electric Telegraphic’ Works. 
By its means, Cape Lormentine, in the provinee 
of New Brunswick, and Carltom Head on Prince 
Edward’s Island, are now joined in the electric 
bonds,—and the net-work of wires which extends 
on one side to the great lakes and on the other 
touches the Gulf of Mexico, is advanced so m 
leagues nearer to the west of Ireland. The laying 
down of the sub-marine wires is said to have been 
quite successful. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has filled up 
the vacancy created in its Botanical section by the 
death of M. Richard. He is succeeded by M. C. 
Montagne. 

Of the power of the sword to keep the pen idle 
and’the tongue silent, the Muscovite empire has 
long been a favourite illustration. But, if it be 
possible for a man to outshine-himself—so, also, is 
it possible for Russia to have moments of inspira- 
tion in which even Russia isoutdone. Ourreaders 
are aware that, in virtue of various imperial edicts, 
the press of that vast country has long been pro- 
hibited from making any application of the abstract 
principles of trade, finance, and legislation to the 


actual conditions of the empire. This list of for- | the 


bidden topics ‘is now extended by a special ukase 
to works purely scientific. Thus, the sixty mil- 
lions of men living under the rule of the“ strong” 
government in question are prohibited from read- 


ing’ any book which treats of the ee duri 


sophy of life and society. This new ukase will not 
only banish writers like Beccaria and Montesquieu 
from the Imperial dominions,—it will render it 
a to diseuss the possibility of throwing a 

idge across a river—to study the laws which re- 
gulate the prosperity of agriculture—to invegti- 
gate the relative merits of various ports and har- 
bours. It will forbid'a hundred other discussions 


absolutely essential to the material developement | PARAC 
There seems- to be a fatal | PEUME 


necessity of contraction in all systems which oppose 
free thought and liberal discussion,—but there is 





ion, ‘‘ we are convineed that it has taken 
a deep root in the affections of the people, and 
that’ no other plan for the instruction of the poor 
could have been devised, in the peculiar cireum- 
stances of this country, which would have con- 
ferred such inestimable: blessings on the great 
majority of the population. Every ing year 
strengthens our conviction, that* the intellectual 
and moral elevation of the humbler classes in Ire- 
land will be effectually promoted by a firm adher- 
enee to the fundamental principles of the system, 
and by liberal grants from Parliament towards its 
suppo "ad 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Roxal.—Dec. 9.—Col. Sabine, V.P., in the 
ir. The following Papers were read :—‘ An 
rimental Inquiry ertaken with the View 

of Ascertaining whether any and what Signs of 
Current Ey ge manifested in Plants during 
Vegetation,’ by H. G. Baxter, Esq.—‘On the 
Relation of Cardioids to Ellipses,’ by J. Jopling, 


. 16.—J.P. Gassiot, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
The following Paper was read :—‘ On the Solution 
@f Urinary Calculi in Dilute Saline Fluids at the 
Temperature of the Body, by the Aid of Electri- 
tity,’ by Dr. Bence Jones. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


ritish Architects, 8. 
Mer. Geographical, s4.~* On. the feasibility of forming Canal 
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Allen, f 
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Sea,” by Capt. 
of a Journey in Palestine in 1852,’ 
. a ageent Ro- 
e 
de Velde, of Royal. Dutch Navy. 

— London Institution.—* Whale Fishery.” 
NES. Egyptian, 7 — Description of a ylonian Public 
i EN wk ary = of a supposed Assyrian Comme- 

morative Cyl . by Mr. Abington. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, §.—‘On the Nature and 
Properties of Timber, with descriptive particulars of 
several Methods, in use, for its Preservation from 

Ethnological, 8—‘ Observations on some of the Aboriginal 
Tribes of New Holland,’ by Dr. T. R. H. theme On 
the Darien Indians,” by Cardenas; Communicated by Dr. 


Fund, 3 
pict Society of Literature, 8}. 
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PINE ARTS 


The Blements of Picturesque Scenery, or Studies of 
Nature made in Travel with a View to Improve- 
ment in Landscape Painting. By Henry Twin- 
ing. Longman & Co. 

“As many copies,” says Mr. Twining in his Pre- 

fue, “of a work having the present title, and 

printed a few years since for private circulation, 
were distributed to various institutions connected 
with Art, it may appear to some, that the present 
volume is but a second edition of that book. This 
is however, by nc means the case; for, although 
thesame plan has been adopted on the present oc- 
csion as previously, yet, with the exception of the 

jart which refers to vegetation, there is scarcely a 

paragraph of the former work which has been re- 

tained unaltered, whilst the bulk of the materials 

Thich constitute the new one, are the result of 

absequent observations and research.” 

Under these circumstances, we accept the volume 
before us as an original contribution to Art-litera- 
ture;—and one of a very valuable kind. It is no 
wperficial work, rendered attractive by some new 
brilliant theory, to occupy the experimentalist 


which we find in that 
especially on ‘‘ Roeks.” He observes:— 


“The study of rocks on principles so essentially geologi- 
cal, and with too searching an inquiry into their peculi- 
arities, would naturally lead to formality and triteness in 
the style of imitation, and would haveas decided objections 
for the painter as the too superficial and inconsiderate 
glance at this — of Nature; and it beeomes necessary 
that he should correct the ideas which he has gathered 
from studies purely scientific by resorting frequently to the 
works of those masters who have excelled in this branch of 
Art. He might examine with advantage, amongst others, 
the landscapes of Both, Berghem, Joseph Vernet, and Wil- 
son; and observing with what skill, taste, and judgment 
they have combined boldness, simplicity, and elegance in 
the masses of rocks which they have introduced into their 
landscapes, he would do well to mark with what restrictions 
they have rendered the most characteristic tendencies of 
Nature, and how far they have made these subservient to 
the gracefulness of their compositions as a whole, to light- 
ness and fluency of style, and to expressiveness and unity 
of effect.” 

—This is sound advice,—and happily corrective of 
a slight tendency on Mr. Twining’s part to be eso- 
teric in his doctrines. 

But in a better sense than belongs to a lighter 
mode of treatment Mr. Twining’s volume will ac- 
quire more favour the more carefully it is examined. 
We have already said, that the principles which he 
enunciates are perfectly sound :—let us afford proof 
of this by a few extracts. Ina preliminary chapter, 
treating of the properties and uses of Light, after 
a well drawn parallel between Form and Colour, 
Mr. Twining remarks :— 

‘From these deductions it will be gathered, that the 
representation of form hasin general a character of severity, 
chast and simplicity, as pared with those effects 
which are displayed through the agency of colour. This is 
at once made t by a parallel bet the schools of 

ainting, in which form constitutes the most essential and 
mportant element, and those of which brilliant colouring 
and effect are the chief adornments, As examples of these 
premises, I might refer to the purity and correctness of de- 
sign which characterized the ancient Roman style, as con- 
trasted with the extraordinary vigour of colour, combined 
with harmonious warmth, which constituted the charm of 
that of Venice. Whilst in Modern Art the same principle 
shows itself by examining the compositions, simple and 
chaste, but often crude almost to dryness, of German his- 
torical painting, in which every-kind of merit which can 
be developed through form is made the subject of such deep 
and unwearied study; and by comparing them with those 
works of the west of Lurope, perhaps of the British school 
in particular, in which the imagination is successfully ap- 
pealed to by. the power and fascination of colour, but where 
there is a proportionate deficiency of that grace, purity, and 
sublimity of form, which in design constitute the highest 
standard of perfection.” 

Mr. Twining then addresses himself to the spe- 
cial subjects for the landscape painter’s study ;— 
the first section, on Mountains, Rocks, &c., con- 
stituting one half of the volume,—and the re- 
mainder being occupied by a section devoted to 
Trees, Buildings, Ruins and Figures. Considering 
‘«The Influence of Mountains on Landscapes,” Mr. 
Twining says:— 

**Mountains may be under two aspects with 
reference to their infil on the Landscape.—Firstly, as 
to the screens or boundaries with which they encompass 
the scenes; secondly, with reference to the undulations and 
irregularities of their surface, producing a diversity of scenes 
which is partly the immediate results of this inequality of 
the slopes, and partly owing to the faet, that a thousand 
different elevations are thus afforded for the observer's 
point of view, instead of one uniform level. From the 
various breaks and undulations of the soil results that di- 
versity of perspeetive plains which gives expression and 

h ter to a scene. The surface of the country is pre- 








id. a 











fran hour ;—but a solid, earnest, well-considered 
hhour, based on the soundest principles and re- 
iyible to the most practical application. Elabo- 
nie in treatment, and more argumentative than 
doquent in style, Mr. Twining’s pages require very 
cose attention ;—and, as he Timself suggests, the 
rader will do well to pause as he advances, that 
tymay the better master the contents and prevent 

memory from being overloaded by too many 
niles at, once. 

That the book will be popular, in the ordinary 
‘eptation of the word, we much doubt:—for, 
ive must hint a fault, we feel inclined to remark 

‘Mr. Twining’s views take rather a wider range 
twa is usually embraced by the landscape painter, 
than is absolutely necessary for the cultivation 
the landscape painter's art; and much of what 
ie says—and well says—on scientific subjects, 
5% scientific as almost to demand a separate 
‘unse of study. Perhaps his system of Art-educa- 
‘winsists too much on geological knowledge ; and 

information somewhat overlays his gene- 
“theme, notwithstanding the judicious disclaimer 





sented to the eye under various degrees of development, 
from the rapid foreshortening of objects, to the bird's-eye 
view of them. On declivities, the trees and other details 
conceal more of each other than on the plain seen beyond ; 
whereas on acclivities, or slopes rising from the observer, 
they often appear almost at full length, the tops of the fore- 
most concealing only the foot of those which succeed at 
certain intervals. They thus appear to aseend in stages 
before the observer, instead of vanishing rapidly from him. 
Considered as boundaries or screens, the influence of moun- 
tains is equally important. An outline varied and broken 
with every possible diversity of shape, is substituted for 
the uniform dead line, of which the horizon of the sea 
affords an example; and by admitting the sight in parts to 
the most distant recesses of the scene, and intercepting it 
in others more or less, the form and distribution of the 
predominant portions of the landscape become infinitely 
varied.” 

Treating of the ‘‘ Symmetry of. Mountains,” and 
showing how much they depend for the exhibition 
of this quality on position, Mr. Twining gives the 
following illustration :—the truth of which we can 
ourselves confirm.— 

“A very remarkable instance of the unsightliness which 
results from symmetry of outline, combined with a formal 
position, is presented by the Pic du Midi d’Ossau, in the 


distant view of it which is obtained from the terrace in the 


part of his volume treating | 





town of Pau. In reality, thissmountain has a-horn or fork 
on one side only; but, owing to the snow which lodgeson 
its summit, and which at this dist may be nistak 
for light sky, the boundary of the naked rock on the side 
opposite to that on which the horn rises is lower, and very 
different in form to the real but somewhat indistinct ont- 
line of the mountain. This gives rise, on the left side, to 
. bling ¢ 


the resemblance of a projection somewh g the 
horn-shaped one which occurs on the right; whilst the 
highest and central peak bet ween the two completes the idea 
of symmetry. In fact, the impression, a little exaggerated 
by fancy, might perhaps suggest a lyre with two correspond- 
ing horns, and having a central handle or finger-board, 
But even setting aside the additional symmetry, which in 
this case arises from an undue appreciation of the exact 
form of the mountain, its central position in the Chain of 
Pyrenees as seen from Pau, the kind of depression of their 
general out!ine with which its position corresponds, and its 
formal isolation and gigantic proportions as compared with 
the surr ding tains, render it anything but a pic- 
turesque object, notwithstanding its importance. How dif- 
ferent is its aspect as seen from the midst of the Pyrenees! 
At each successive point whence it becomes visible it in- 
creases in romantic beauty and grandeur, till at length, as 
seen from the plateau of the Bioux Artiques, it a » 
notwith ding its isolated position, and some little re- 
mains of formality in its pyramidal] shape, one of the most 
magnificent objects of the whole chain.” 

Leaving some useful passages on the ‘ Colour 
and Marking of Rocks,”—we turn to Mr. Twining’s 
general observations on Trees. When he care. 
of the best means of rendering their characteristic 
variety with the least effort, he makes some inter- 
esting observations on the amount of gui 
afforded in this respect by the Old Masters.— 

“It may be learnt from the examples left to us by the 
Flemings, that they considered that variety which results 
from a diversity in the touch of the foliage of trees to be a 
desirable, indeed an essential, requisite. But the works -of 
these painters do not assume it to be at all necessary that 
every kind of tree sheuld be at once recognised, and distin- 
guished from every other. In Ruysdael, the irregular con- 
fusion of trees which are left to their natural growth is 
admirable; and the foliage as well as the bark of the oak is 
gvaphicaly rendered. In Wynants, Hobbima, and. others, 
that degree of attention to Nature is observable, which dis- 
tinguishes the oak from the birch, and the poplar from the 
willow. In Both, the touch is at once exceedingly light, 
delicate, and picturesquely irregular; and would decidedly 
point out the oak, if oak trees could be as universal in 
Nature, as they appear to be in his pictures. But few of 
these artists mark the more nice distinctions which exist, for 
instance, between the spreading poplar, and the birch or 
the alder ; or between the beech and the lime, or between 
the sycamore and the plane. And in no few eases, alth 
the touch of the leaves may have a character of truth, t 
attitude of the tree, the distribution of the branehes, or the 
markings of the trunks, do not correspond. Olaude’s trees 
have a character which is peculiar to himself, rather than 
conformable to any tree in Nature: they appear to combine 
the fulness, rotundity, and general form of the elm, with 
the lightness and grace of a full-grown and w 
willow; though it is said that the evergreen oak which 
abounds in the vicinity of Rome and Naples formed his 
chief standard for imitation. Poussin’s trees afford exam- 
ples of good massing; but they have grown too dark and 
heavy to be of much use as studies, and perhaps to be 
judged of impartially.” 

Mr. Twining argues, however, that the present 
requirements of landscape painting call for greater 
precision than ihe Old Masters adopted, but, he 
avoids a pedantic conclusion,— 

** Considering, however, the indistinct manner in which 
the foliage of different trees mingles together in Nature, 
and the ineonsiderable distance whieh suffices to render one 
kind undistinguishable from her, it may perbaps 
deemed that the landscap inters of the se h cen- 
tury came close enough to Nature, in their representations 
of trees, to satisfy most judges. Buta change in the style 
of painting, as well as a more general taste for the culture 
of trees, quently a better k ledge of their vha- 
racters, render, necessary,in the present stage of Art, a con- 
siderable deviation from the course which they have pur- 
sued. The landscape portrait is now in general the most 
acceptable production in this branch; and it requiresthat 
the various kinds of trees and plants should be indicated 
with much more precision than in the ideal or classical 
landscape. The artists of the present time, who doubtless 
show in their works. more extended as well as a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the characters of trees, leave 
in general very little to be wished for. It may nevertheless 
be doubted whether great resources in the way of variety 
and interest are not still to be developed from a more cha- 

teristic representation of the different kinds of forest 
trees, distributed and grouped in such a manner as to pre- 
duce the most striking and agreeable effects of contrast and 
analogy, and on a-seale sufficiently large to combine the 
graphic rendering of each single spray, or tuft of leaves, 
with the ease and grandeur which should pervade the broad 
masses of foliage, and with the distinguishing attitude and 
suitable gesture of the whole tree. All this requires to be 
effected without setting too great a:stress on the minute 
characters which pertain to vegetation, or confining the 
mind to a narrow contemplation of specific details and par- 
ticulars. In the general appearance of trees, the end prin- 
cipally to be sought is to combine as muchas possid 
variety, or diversity of forms, witha prevailing e 

These extracts will suffice to.show the manner-in 


























| which Mr. Twining has treated his subject. We 


mast add, that his arguments are enforeed and 
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made clearer to the reader by a number of diagrams 
and freely-sketched outlines,—chiefly in illustra- 
tion of mountain scenery. 








Five-Art Gossip.—In our notice last week of 
the Photographic pictures exhibiting at the Society 
of Arts, we mentioned that the collection had been 
got together and arranged somewhat hurriedly,— 
and that a new catalogue was, in consequence, 
necessary, and forthcoming, to register all the 
materials of which the Exhibition was composed. 
The original catalogue even as far it went would 
seem to have partaken in the imperfection inci- 
dent to such hurry, if the reclamation made in 
the following letter be just.—‘‘In reviewing the 
Photographic Exhibition in the Atheneum of the 
1st inst., I find you mention ‘The Gateway of 
Canterbury Cathedral,’ (No. 84) as Mr. Sand- 
ford’s,—and from a waxed paper negative. This 
has arisen from an error on the part of the Society 
of Arts in preparing the catalogue,—the picture 
being of my making, as will be found in the new 
edition of the catalogue. It was taken upon paper, 
—not waxed. ‘*W. SHERLOCK.” 

“9, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square.” 

The Brussels Herald says :—‘‘ The collection of 
paintings, bronzes, porcelain, &c. of the late M. 
Champion, the philanthropist, who was generally 
known by the name of le Petit Manteau bleu, has 
just been sold by auction at the Hotel des Jeaneurs. 
The paintings did not bring high prices, although 
there were several of Teniers and other celebrated 
artists. The cabinet of curiosities and objects of 
art, 235 in number, and many of them very rare, 
excited, however, great competition. A very fine 
marble bust of a female, said to be by Houdon, was 
sold for 4,000f.; another marble bust, for 1,010f.; a 
marble group, 1,210f.; and two smaller busts, 
1,955f. Two fine busts in bronze of Turenne and 
Condé were sold for 710f.; a Génie in bronze, 
700f. ; a bust of Voltaire, 214f. ; and two bronze 
statuettes, 1,065f. Two porcelain vases brought 
2,580f. ; a third, 925f.; and two of the time of 
Louis XV., 1,600f. Several other articles were 
sold at equally good prices; a pair of vases in red 
porphyry brought 3,001f. Among the objects of 
curiosity, an ebony console of the time of Louis 
XVI. was sold for 2,025f.; and a snuff-box in 
Egyptian jasper was sold for 1,020f.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
VocaL Music. 

La Rosa d’Inghilterra; Album Vocale. Da 
Luigi Gordigiani.— The regard frequently ex- 
pressed in the Atheneum for this graceful and 
tasteful composer suffers no diminution by reason 
of this New Year’s book, which he has put forth in 
the French fashion,—and which contains twelve 
compositions. The first four are solo—all coming 
within reach of a mezzo-soprano or even contralto 
voice without demanding those tenor notes which 
would make them unfathomable by a pure soprano. 
After going through a mass of modern grim and 
unattractive German music for singers (which has 
been our task while on the Continent), the ease, 
sweetness, and nature of such a Canto as ‘Im- 
possibile’ gives to the melody almost the gracious- 
ness of “an angel’s visit.” The Duetto, ‘Illudersi,’ 
and other subsequent pieces in this Album, have 
an air of stage and concert-room which makes us 
speculate on the possibility of their being excerpts 
or adaptations from a MS. opera. The Allegretto 
of ‘ Illudersi,’ without precise imitation, contains 
an echo of a well known Allegretto a due in 
‘Norma.’ In the moderato finale to another Duetto, 
‘Le Rivali,’ Donizetti's well-known form of caba- 
letta, in triple tempo, has been remembered. The 
accompaniments, too, suggest an orchestra, — 
though they are entirely within reach of the aver- 
age pianist. If we be right in our conjecture, 
there is no difficulty in understanding why the 
pieces originally written as chamber-music please 
us the best. All, however, are agreeable to hear, 
and offer excellent practice for the voice. 

Six Duetts for Female Voices.—No. 1, A May 
Song.—2. Good Night.—3. In the Greenwood.— 
4, Absence.—5. Love's Hour.—6. The Gondola. 





Composed by Henry Smart.—The music of these 
Duetts is pleasing,—lying well within the average 
compass of the female voice—and the two parts so 
nicely played with and combined as to interest the 
ear;—but we cannot recognize it as new. ‘ Good 
Night,’ for instance, is full of reminiscences of 
Mendelssohn’s two-part Song, ‘I would that my 
love.’ ‘In the Greenwood,’ again, owes its phrase, 
p- 2, on the words 
To the sun her golden hair, 

to the same composer’s Duett, ‘Greeting.’ The 
best of the series, to our thinking, is ‘ Absence.’ 
With a more frequent exercise of his powers, Mr. 
H. Smart might become more individual; since 
neither skill nor taste is wanting to him.—The 
verses, by Messrs. Bellamy and Desmond Ryan, 
which he has here set, are rather sentimental, and 
not easy to say or to sing. 

A short paragraph will comprise the other English 
vocal music before us which on one ground or an- 
other claims notice; it being distinctly stated, that 
much is published not meriting review, and therefore 
passed over by us.—Oh / the Merry Summer Morn : 
Duett for Soprano and Contralto, by John Lodge 
Ellerton, Esq.,—is the slightest of slight music, 
but rather sprightly.—Love laughs at Locksmiths, 
—‘ Why looks the Bride so pale?’ Ballad,—The 
Fisher-Boy: a Legendary Song,—The Gipsy,—are 
by Mr. J. F. Duggan.—We have more than once 
expressed our recognition of the natural gift of 
graceful melody apparently possessed by this com- 
poser. The productions before us are the merest 
trifles thrown off ‘for the shops,”—‘ The Gipsy’ 
being the best,—and thrown off, we must add, 
in a spirit which, by trifling too thoughtlessly, 
loses the power or the opportunity of winning a 
triumph.—Further, we have to notice, The Rose 
and Herrick’s Litany, by that estimable pianist, 
Mr. Brinley Richards :—the latter of the two 
songs is to be preferred.— Lastly comes before us, 
Still, still with thee : Hymn.—We have on principle 
eschewed all the airs, dance-tunes with their 
hideous lithographs, &c. &c. in which ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ has been tortured into the music 
market. Here, however, is Mrs. Stowe herself as 
a hymn-writer,—and here is her brother, the 
Rev. Charles Beecher, who has set her Hymn to a 
namby-pamby tune far more closely resembling 
Moore’s sickly ‘ Farewell, Bessy’ than a spiritual 
song should do. Were not ‘author's copyright” 
on ‘‘ the head and front” of this ditty, we should 
not have noticed its ‘ offending.” 

We have lastly to examine a heap of songs by 
German composers, published in England, and ar- 
ranged with English text; beginning with Two Songs 


for a Soprano. By Ferdinand Hiller.—These, if we 


recollect rightly, were sung at the Matinée last year 
given by their composer. ‘The Hemlock Tree’ is 
acceptable because of its pathetic quaintness,— 
the spirit of the old words is entered into with 
curious felicity, and the song may thus be paired 
off with Herr Dessauer’s remarkable setting of 
Mr. Tennyson’s ‘The Earl’s Daughter.’ — Three 
Songs, with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by 
J. Diirrner. Op. 21—are hardly worthy of a writer 
who has set German verse so delicately as Herr 
Diirrner has done,—being commonplace to the 
last degree.—Song for Song, Zwiegesang: Voice, 
Violin (or Flute), and Piano, composed by Ber- 
nard Molique,—has been written to give to a solo 
instrument brilliant occupation in company with 
the voice; but, as mostly happens when the writer 
is a German, all the grace, ability, and interest are 
given to the instrument, while the voice has 
merely a plain insipid cantilena to sustain. We 
must repeat, that such an unfair view of composi- 
tion, if universally carried out, would tend to the 
destruction of musi¢ by the destruction of its exe- 
cutive resources. There is small logic, surely, in 
trills, scales, skips for the violin, when a dialogue 
is professedly the piece in hand, if the voice is to 
have no play.—Book 24. of Gems of German Song, 
with English Words (New Series),—contains songs 
by Herren Goltermann, Miiller, V. Gabryel, 
(can this be a lady masquerading it after Portia's 
fashion ?) Hugo, and Dresel. e contributions 
of the last two gentlemen are worth pointing out 
as elaborate examples of erroneous style.—We 
shall this week merely further notice, an O Salu- 


‘style, but with English text, 





taris! for Three Voices, with n Accompaninen 
By W. A. Liitgen,—and wn that Book 22. of 
Orpheus, a collection of part-songs in the German 

; and published in 
England, contains four songs (hitherto unpub. 
lished *) for two tenors, treble, and bass, by Men. 
delssohn. 





THE PRESS PRIVILEGE AT THE THEATRES, 

Two documents have recently found their wa 
into circulation, and lie now upon our table, each of 
which should tend, in its several method of per: 
suasion, to induce a reconsideration of that arrange. 
ment by which the newspaper and periodical press 
is led to expect—and the managers of theatres to 
concede—that each of its members shall have the 
right to send in two of the public gratuitously to 
witness the entertainments on each night of per. 
formance. Of these documents one is, a circular 
from Mr, Albert Smith addressed to the several 
editors claiming, or supposed to claim, the privi- 
lege in question,—in which he very boldly an. 
nounces that for himself he is resolved to break 
through the fetter of the privilege :—the other, is 
a play-bill appeal by Mr. Charles Mathews to his 
patrons the public against a particular breach of 
the contract which he holds that the privilege 
implies. Nothing can be more different than the 
tone, temper, and spirit of the two communications, 
—but both tend to the same conclusion on the 
part of the press, if it value that high character 
which Mr. Smith addresses and Mr. Mathews pro- 
poses to buy. Mr. Smith takes the reasonable 
and business ground,—Mr. Mathews the immoral 
and usurious. Mr. Smith shows the general in. 
convenience,—Mr. Mathews exclaims against a 
particular non-payment of his stated interest. Mr, 
Smith claims the use of his own house,—Mr, 
Mathews that of the literary services which he has 
paid for. Mr. Smith explains that he cannot 
afford the privilege,—Mr. Mathews that he cannot 
afford to lose the praise which is its price. Mr, 
Smith appeals to the good sense and good feeli 
of the party interested,Mr. Mathews treats bo’ 
as fictions, estimates the price of a literary con- 
science at 10s. a-night, and unblushingly mulcts a 
defwalter into independence accordingly. 

Though the more high-minded of our brethren 
will doubtless prefer to yield to an argument like 
Mr. Smith’s,—there are, we presume, few of them 
who will not at any rate turn with scorn from a 
pretension like that of Mr. Mathews. In the im- 
_— condition of the press, of which we feel an 

onest pride that we are a part, there are surely 
none 0 poor in spirit as not to resent Mr. 
Mathews’s estimate of them and of himself. If 
Mr. Smith has done good service when he appealed 
to the high-mindedness of the press, Mr. Mathews 
has probably done better when he insulted it. 

The privilege of free press’ admissions to the 
theatres is an arrangement more simple in its 
original meaning than it has since become, and 
involving essentially far less of practical inconve- 
nience than has now resulted from it :—although 
the fact that Mr. Charles Mathews could put on 
that arrangement such an interpretation as he 
openly does, shows that it could at no time and 
under no modification have been a wholesome one. 
—It will be distinctly observed, that we know 
nothing of the particular act of critical grievance 
which Mr. Mathews alleges in his bill more than 
he there tells us,—nor are we concerned to 
know more, nor as much. With the indivi- 
dual breach of contract we have nothing to 
do. The assertion of the contract itself is the 
offence and the argument. Mr. Mathews may 
be quite right in his instance if he were not 
utterly wrong in his rule.—But to return :—The 
privilege complained of—and justly complained of— 
is one which has followed the varying fortunes of the 
stage,—enlarging and contracting in a direction 
inverse to the dimensions of the theatre as a socia 
figure. There was, we believe, a “good old — 
—when the theatre was a prominent topic, 4” . 
even a power, and stood in the place of the host 0 
means of teaching and entertainment that have 
arisen since—when it was what theclub, and the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and the late dining-room, 


‘and the cheap library are now,—in whic e 
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newspapers not only paid for admission to the 
theatres, but paid : premium for the theatrical 
news. They who in the morning want the par- 
Jiamentary debates now, wanted the theatrical 
then,—and they who were caterers for 
the public had to supply them cost what they 

‘cht. Then came the time when the pro- 

rtions which the theatre held in the public 
eye gradually declined as new influences arose 
ground them,—and the rage for theatricals softened 
down into a sustained interest which still appealed 
to the press for support—though no longer with 
the force of a passion. The reporter for the public 
was then beckoned to the theatre,—not driven ; 
and it became convenient to the manager, who 
needed him as a medium of communication, to 
remove any impediments which might stand in the 
vay of his diminished eagerness. Hence sprang 
up an arrangement, for the reporter’s personal free 
Stuiasion to witness the performance which he 
chose to report,—seemingly natural enough, and 
which should have involved no very bad conse- 
quence had it gone no further than this, and been 
met by no such immoral interpreter as Mr. Charles 
Mathews. Gradually, as the stage had more and 
more to contend against the growing apathy of the 

blic—which it did, not by any attempt at per- 
sonal elevation, but by trickery and panderings of 
all kinds, on the boards and in the bills,—grew up 
that practice of scattering about free admissions by 
which the press was largely wooed,—and which has 
settled down into (though, according to the varying 
wantsofthe particular management, it isby nomeans 
confined to) the right of each editor to send an 
order for two admissions on each night of perform- 
ance. With pieces, at most houses, got up to ad- 
dress the eye rather than the intellect—produced 
at great cost—and necessarily run, if possible, for 
half a season, —the editor has probably no business 
in the particular theatre more than a few times a 
:—and a state of things has arisen, to the in- 
convenience of all parties, which Mr. Albert Smith 
shall now describe.— 

“It is perfectly impossible for me to give any further 
aceommodation to the shower of newspaper admissions that 
pour into my room every evening. The Hall holds about 
4) persons; of these there are seats for 90 in the stalls, 
160 in the area, and 180 in the gallery. The stalls are 
usually all taken in advance, so that the area is that part 
ofthe house best available; were the whole of the news- 





papers claiming a right to admission to send in their orders 
early in the evening, they would monopolise every seat. * * 
Of the holders of these admissions, it is fair to assume that 
not one in a dozen is, in the slightest degree, connected 
with either the editorial, critical, or general literary 
department of the paper. In fact, the chief cause of this 
determination on my part to stop for the future all Press 
Orders, is found in the fact that a few evenings since, I 
know, upon excellent authority, a newspaper admission, 
admitting the usual two to my room, was sold for a shilling 
toan acquaintance of one of the people I employ about the 
building. Again, the lower the standard of the paper, and 
the smaller its circulation, the more plentifully are- its 
orders distributed. Connected myself with the Press for 
some time, I also know that these orders are frequently used 
asbaits for wavering advertisers. For example: the pro- 
prietor of a new poncho, or shirt, or sauce, is applied to 
for one or more insertions. Now, the spirited discoverers 
or inventors of these articles know perfectly well which 
papers have the greatest influence, and do not require to 
betold that such and such a print ‘ from its large circulation 
‘Mmongst ali classes of society offers a desirable medium for 
alvertisements’; and therefore they hesitate in spending 
their money on a questionable return. But the agent says, 
‘Oh, come; give us the advertisement, and here is an 
order for the Holy Land, or the Adelphi,’ (as the case may 
) and the consequence is, that instead of the intelligent 
, who is supposed to represent the paper, with his 
friend, the two seats are occupied with the poncho, the shirt, 
or the sauce, who has just as much a right to pay as any 
ofthe public.” 


That this is a true picture we, and all our con- 
temporaries, know ;—and it is time—for the ho- 
nour and good of all concerned—that a practice 
leading to such results should be put an end to. 


iscan be done only by a combination on the | P 


part of the managers or one on the part of the 
press. As a body the managers have not the cou- 
nge to combine for the purpose,—for they fear the 
press whom Mr. Mathews slanders, and offer in 
ir day of need the bribe which in their pros- 
oa they denounce. No single journal can 
ve any effectual action on this state of things ;— 
the advertiser has come to consider himself as 
ving a vested right in the press admissions, —and 
Would resent as a personal refusal what he would 








This journal has been again and again struck off 
the free lists of theatres for critical recusancy, —until 
we fancy it has been made abundantly apparent to 
all whom it concerns, how the privilege, which it 
accepted in compliance with the custom, was under- 
stood by it. For years past the Atheneum has not 
been on the free list of the Lyceum—where Mr. 
Charles Mathews, it appears, sells his privilege to 
those who will buy at the price of their opinions :— 
and Mr. Albert Smith, on whose free list we are, like 
our neighbours, testifies, in his circular letter, that 
we have not sent in a single order to his entertain- 
ment during the season.— We call onour brethren to 
join us in making this separation from a bad system 
general and absolute. Papers of character whose 
readers desire to be informed on theatrical matters 
will send to the theatre as often as is necessary for 
the purpose—at their own cost. Ifthe Report be 
wanted, it is worth the price of the admission. 
They who send once oftener than is necessary—and 
not at their own cost—are open to Mr. Charles 
Mathews’s sneer. The sole accommodation which 
the Press should consent to accept at the hands of 
the managers—and that for the managers’ sake, 
and that of the public, as much as for their own— 
is, that on every occasion of a new play, or a new 
appearance, or anything which all parties are in- 
terested in having reported— such provision should 
be made for their reception and placing as will 
enable them to see well what they have to judge 
honestly, without unnecessary waste of time in 
reaching or retaining their seats.—The public have 
their own interest in this matter, — for what 
faith can they place in theatrical reports for which 
Mr. Mathews says that he pays ?—in reporters who 
belong to his staff—are pensioners on his treasury 
for ten shillings a night —But most of all it con- 
cerns the character of the Press that it shall stand 
aloof from a position in which, for a trivial gain 
to itself, it either interferes to a serious extent 
with the honest gains of Mr. Albert Smith, or 
submits to the insolent assertion that it is liable to 
influences so paltry .as those of Mr. Charles 
Mathews. 








Musica AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The music 
performed at Court on New Year's Day seems year 
by year to take a more stately and important 
form,—Mendelssohn being apparently the author 
as much in favour with Her Majesty as Handel 
was with Her Majesty's grandfather. This year 
the works selected were the ‘Lobgesang,’ the frag- 
ments from ‘ Christus,’ and the finale of ‘ Loreley,’ 
in which (as at Norwich) the solo part was taken by 
Miss Louisa Pyne. — We were told in Germany, 
that, besides this finale, an ‘Ave Maria’ and a 
March were completed for this opera. These would 
be worth inquiring after. 

The dates of this season’s Philharmonic Con- 
certs are fixed as follows:—March 14th; April 4th 
and 18th; May 2nd, 16th and 30th; June 13th 
and 27th.—It is understood that Dr. Spohr has 
declined the offers made to him by the New Phil- 
harmonic Society. The managers are now said to 
have engaged Herr Lindpaintner, of Stuttgart,— 
a sound musician and a worthy writer. The policy, 
however, at the present stage of the art, of bring- 
ing a stranger, late in life, with no very special 
claims or brilliant reputation, to reign over an 
orchestra so perfectly different in its position and 
provisions from anything German, may be ques- 
tioned,—The names of either M. Benedict or Mr. 
W. S. Bennett, we repeat, would have had greater 
authority and attraction with the public of Lon- 
don :—while the fact of their experience of our 
ways and means would, with any wisely-thinking 
ersons, have turned the scale, supposing qualifi- 
cations for conducting equal. 

A paragraph in Cocks’s Musical Miscellany for 
this month informs us— 


that an addition has been made to the Catalogue of Re- 
ference in the Reading Room of the British Museum, con- 
sisting of fifty-seven vol in ipt, embracing all 
the musical works in the Library; and also facilitating 
reference, by the names of all the authors of words set to 
music. 


While every sort of ambitious undertaking is 
attempted in England,—operas that fail—oratorios 








tot believe to be a rule of abstinence and denial. 
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quartetts ‘‘asgrimasgrim Death ”"—and symphonies 
that say nothing to the mightiest or to the meanest 
capacity,—the simplest and most old-fashioned 
form of English composition, the glee, is still culti- 
vated and still popular.—Only the other day, a 
prize was awarded at the “‘ Ardwick Gentlemen’s 
Glee Club” to Dr. Bexfield, whose unaccompanied 
part writing we know by his ‘Israel Restored’ to 
be very good :—and the first anniversary of this 
young Society went off so pleasantly, that ere the 
evening came to an end the President announced 
another prize for competition, at the instance of “a 
wealthy m>mber.” 


Our paragraph concerning music in France is, 
this week, like Harlequin's coat, made up of many 
patches of bright colour and precious material,— 
the dress which befits lively and restless bustle, 
rather than steady settled purpose.—In the first 
place, the new impulse given to Roman Catholicism 
under the Empire has contributed a little to bring 
out of the shade one of the worthiest of French com- 
posers—Lesueur,—some of whose music was per- 
formed on Christmas Day at the Church of St. 
Roch. There is news, too, from Rouen of the 
sensation excited in the Cathedral there at Christ- 
mas by the performance of a Mass by M. Ver- 
voitte. —At the second Concert of the Société 
Sainte Cécile were performed an Andante from a 
Symphony by Madame la Vicomtesse de Grandval 
(late Mdlle. de Reiset),—the new prize Ode to 
St. Cecilia, by M. Camille Saint-Saens, which 
appears to be in no respect extraordinary, — 
some new music by M. ee Lacombe, — and 
Herr Gade’s Symphony in a minor, which last 
was not liked.—A new establishment, with the title 
of ‘‘ Conservatoire de Musique Religieuse,” for the 
purpose of the cultivation of choral music, has just 
been founded by M. Croizier, in imitation, it is 
said, of the old Society presided over by M. Choron. 
—The Quartett party (praised by our Co ndent) 
of MM. Maurin, Chevillard, Mas, and Rabatier, 
devoted to Beethoven's posthumous Quartetts, has 
commenced its series of concerts with the utmost 
success,—'Bhe Société Symphonique directed by M. 
Farrenc, “the worse half” of the French lady who 
writes symphonies, has also began its concerts.— 
The new ballet ‘Orfa,’ so long expected at the 
Grand Opéra, has been produced at last. It 
appears to be founded on-one of the Icelandie Sagas 
(fancy the Valkyriur pirouetting for the edification 
of “les gants jaunes”!), and to be accompanied 
with “brisk music,” by M. A. Adam.—A new 
Symphony by M. Théodore Gouvy (whose sym- 
phonic music, we happen to know, produced a 
favourable effect at Leipsic, because it had some- 
thing French in it) is about to be performed ata 
concert given by its composer on the 10th. 


A dozen years or more have elapsed since Mr, 
Charles Braham and Mr. Hamilton Braham began 
to come out as singers richly endowed by Nature, 
but—what seemed strange in their father’s sons— 
totally uninstructed in music or in vocal art. Since 
then, hardly six months have passed without our 
hearing of what the French (with rather an Irish 
figure of speech) would call “the continuation of 
the débuts” of one or other gentleman.—The other 
day in Germany, we read of Mr. Hamilton Bra- 
ham as about to appear in ‘Don Juan’ at Bremen. 
We now find in a Neapolitan journal, criticisms 
on Mr. Charles Braham who has just “‘ come out” 
at Messina. He is commended (like his father 
before him) as having the most magnificent voice 
in Italy,—and counselled, as we counselled him a 
dozen years ago, to study.—By all this are we 
vexatiously reminded of good chances lost to Art 
in England for want of artistic feeling among our 
English possessors of musical gifts. The two 
gentlemen in question, with the assistance of their 
brother, Mr. Augustus Braham, who the 
finest voice of the three, might long ago have settled 
the question of the establishment of an English 
opera—honourably to their name and profitably 
to themselves—by remaining together, and ear- 
nestly getting for themselves the musical trainin, 
of which they yet seem to stand in need, inste 
of exhibiting a succession of moderately successful 
attempts, made in one musical by-place of Europe 





that by their dullness keep serious persons at home— 


after another.—There are few spectacles more 
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discouraging than that of middle-aged gentlemen 
of promise. 

The excitement caused at Rome by the produc- 
tion of Il Cavaliere’ Raimondi’s oratorio of orato- 
rios, ‘Joseph,’ appears to have brought the Ma- 
estro again into request. Italian musical journals 
declare that a comic opera by him, on Goldoni’s 
‘Tl Ventaglio,’ is about to be produced:among 
other novelties during ‘‘the season” at Rome. 
The story is full of Italian life, intrigue and buf- 
foonery—the very tale of tales for a Lablache 
and.a Renconi to laugh through. The composer 
(or M. Fétis is not in the least to be trusted) knows 
hew to write,—which is more than can be gene- 
rally asserted of the modern Italians,—while, be- 
cause he is a veteran he is probably fresher in his 
ideas than the effete jo imitative gentry of 
“Young Italy,” Such a comic opera, then, as the 
‘Ventaglio’ aforesaid might be worth looking 
after for London as well as for Rome. 

M. Flotow’s new opera ‘ Indra’ appears to have 
gained.a success beyond all its composer’s former 
successes on its first production at Vienna. At the 
first representation, M. Flotow was called for ten 
times :—out of thirty-three musical pieees which the 
work contains five were encored. 

Herr Eduard Maria Oettinger has just published 
a work, which appears to be partly romantic, partly 
rhapsodical, and partly biographical, on Rossini. 

Mention has already been made of the commission 
given to Mr. Crawford for a bronze statue of Beet- 
hoven, which is to be placed in the new Music 
Hall at Boston, U.S. It is now said in the Gazette 
Musicale, that Mr. Taylor, an American amateur, 
has undertaken to write a new life of Beethoven, 
and visited Germany last autumn for the purpose of 
collecting materials. There is hardly a task in the 
list of literary tasks more difficult to execute than 
this :—supposing the biography of the man not to 
be written from a theory of preconceived admira- 
tion, naturally based on the genius of the musician. 
In the case of Beethoven, too, anecdote has run 
more than ordinarily wild,—and the testimonies 
are very difficult to reconcile. But, bé the execu- 
tion what it may, the choice of such a subject by 
an American diléttante is a sign of the times. 

When, the other day, we mentioned the Rus- 
sells and Worgans of England in friendly warning 
to English composers who appear willing to take 
any way rather than that of self-scrutiny, we might 
have added that every land contains similar exam- 
ples. Of this we have a new example in the 
Paragraphs in the French journals announcing the 

lecease, at an advanced age, of M. Rigel. We 
will venture to say that nine out of ten lovers of 
music—nay, even musicians—will ask who M. 
Rigel was? In his day, it may be replied, he was 
a tolerably fertile producer of not bad chamber 
music,—court pianist to Napoleon the First,—and 
the author of three religious Cantatas or Oratorios 
—‘Gideon,’ ‘Judith,’ and ‘The Return of Tobias.’ 

The Dramatic Entertainments at Windsor 
Castle commenced last night,—and were to be 
performed, as usual, in the Rubens Room. The 
play was, ‘The Second Part of Henry IV.’ :—Mr. 

helps being the King, Mr. Wigan the Prince, 
Mr. Bartley Sir John Falstaff, and Mrs. Daly 
Dame Quickly.—On the four ensuing Fridays, these 
theatrical amusements will be continued. On the 
14th, Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Meadows 
and Mrs. Winstanley will appear before Her 
Majesty in ‘ The Captain of the Watch’ and ‘The 
Windmill.’"—On the 2lst Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
new and original drama, with Mrs. Kean, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Lacy, Mr. Harley, Mr. Wright, Mr. 
James Vining, and Mr. Ryder, will be acted for 
the first time:—a distinction to which we have 
already referred as designed for the author.—On 
the 28th ‘Paul Pry’ and ‘The Lucky Friday’ will 
be payed, Mr. Wright appearing in the first, Mr. 
Al Wigan in the second.—On February the 
4th, the rogpay of ‘Macbeth’ will conclude the 
series ;—the e and his Lady being respectively 
enacted by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 





To ConngsponpEnts.— A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam — 
J. F; R—T. O—received. 
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JOURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALA- 
BRIA. Imperial 8vo. with numerous beautiful Illus 
trations, 21s. 

Ix. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. A Novel. 


By CHARLES READE. Post 8vo. 


x. 
FOUR DAYS in CONNEMARA. 


By SIR DIGBY NEAVE, Bart. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


xi. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


LYNCH’S NARRATIVE of a 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION to the DEAD SEA and 
SOURCE of the JORDAN. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d., with 
Map. 

*,* A Library Edition of this Work may be had in 
imperial 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


XII. 


SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES ané 
SCRAMBLES in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. 
Crown post, 12s. 

XIII. 


SECOND EDITION. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S 
‘OUR ANTIPODES.’ 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 42s. 
xIV. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. ‘ 
ROUGHING IT in the BUSH; 


f 
or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE (Sistas © 
Miss AGNES STRICKLAND). 2 vols. 21s. 


xv. 
KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR 
in AFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. 8y0. 36¢. 
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19, HoLugs-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 


ALL the NEW_ WORKS may be obtained for perusal in Town or Country at BULL’S ENGLISH 
and POREIGN LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and in any 
yantity. Catalogues and Library Boxes gratis. Terms, from Two Guineas a-year upwards, according to the number of 
— required. Single Subscription, One Guinea a-year. Subscribers in the Six Guinea Family Class have Twenty- 
four Volumes at a time, and Two Guineas’ worth of New Books gratis to keep at the end of the year, when the surplus 
copies are divided. Terms post free to orders addressed Messrs. BULL & CO. 19, Holles-street. 


New Works recently added. 


Our Home 1n Tasmania. 

AGygs SOREL, BY JAMES. 
EXPERIENCE OF LiFg. 
Esmonp— 2nd Edition. 

Tae Boy-Huntess. 

Kegpre.'s INDIAN ARCHIPBLAGO. 
CoLLOQuIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. 


| AcatHa’s HusBaND. 
Srencer’s Tourn oF Enquiry 1N FRANCE. 
Lavy Birp, By Lapy G. FULLERTON, 
LaMARTINE’S MONARCHY IN FRANCE, 
Vol. IV. 
BasiL, sy W. WiLK1e CoLLins. 
STamMBovl AND THE SEA oF GEMS, 


Memorns oF Moore. 

CastiB AVON. 

lus or NigsuBR. Vol. IIL 

Manx HvRDLESTONE, BY MOoopig. 
Agr aNp NATURE IN ITALY. 
ROOMBILL. 

ues Stuart: A True Story. 





—_—_——— 


CIRCULATION 


OF THE 


LONDON MORNING PAPERS. 
THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


The Stamp Returns of the Circulation of Tue Mornixc Newspapers in 1850, the 
istest published, give the following results :— 


Morning Advertiser 
Daily News......... Srbivtitin anneal wereccose 
Morning Herald 

Morning Chronicle : 
Morning Post .........++ @aens-ees o osés 


° 

It will be observed from this statement that, omitting The Times, the cigculation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER 
yas then far above that of its morning contemporaries. Early in 1851 THE MORNING ADVERTISER was permanently 
elarged toa doubje sheet ; and since that time it has met with a measure of success, both as regards the extent of its 
circulation and the,number f its advertisements, which has no parallel in the annals of English journalism. Were the 
Samp Returns to boavengfvn 





1,549,843 
1,152,000 
1,139,000 

912,547 
828,000 . 





td the present time, the relative circulation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER to its 
(assuming that their circulation bas undergone no diminution) would be as follows :— 


‘Morning Advertiser . 


fur morning contem 


Morning Chronicle 
Morning Post . 


It will be seen that the posant circulation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER is neariy double that of the two 
greatest of its four and to treble that of one of their number. This vast addition to the cir- 
culation of THE MORNING ‘ADV ERTISER, obtained in less than two years, is the result of its progress in all parts of 
the country, and among all classes of society. So proud a position among its ies is to garded as the best 
tribate that could be paid to its thorough independence of all parties and Governments, and its earnest advocacy of the 


cause, 
JasvaRY, 1853. 











Published every Morning, at. 127, Fleet-street, London. 





Now ready, Mr. DOD’S PEERAGE, &c. 
New Edition for 1853,.thoroughly revised, with many additions, including Birthplaces, Knights’ Widows, &c. 


THE PEERAGE, SARONETAGE(, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c. 


FOR 1853 (Tamreentn YEAR). 
By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘ PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION,’ ‘ ELECTORAL FACTS,’ &c. 


This differs from all other Peerages in—I. Its low price (10s. 6d.). II. Its enlarged Contents. 
IIT. Its facility of reference. 


INSTEAD of noticing only Peers and Baronets,| © INSTEAD of being confined to a mere account 


teontains only of persons living or dead, it includes likewise 
Bishops, English, Irish, Scottish, and Colonial, I. The fullest Treatise on Precedence that has ever 
Knights, of every class and order, i 

Knights’ Widows, 

vy Councillors of Nees Britain and Ireland, 
Lords of Session, & 


hn saa of long antiquarian pedigrees, i 


Pp ’ 

IL. An Original Article on the Inferior Titles of Living 
Peers, noticing the local designations, peculiar 
orthography, and numbers of the Peerage, 

Ill. A Dictionary of Titular Distinetions, and of terms 
relating to ranks, 

IV. An article on the formal modes of addressing letters 
to persons of title, 

V. Lists of the Orders of Knighthood, giving the date 
of each Knight's election, 

VL Lists of the Privy Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


INSTEAD of the names being classed into a 
variety of ranks and subdivisions, these are all in- 
cluded within two personal Dictionaries, 

Ist. Comprising every Peer, Peeress, Bishop, Lord of 
Session, Baronet, Privy Councillor, Knight, &c. 

2nd. Comprising every person who bears the courtesy 
title of Lord, Lady, or Honourable. 

To all this are prefixed 24 Plates of the Coronets, Badges, 
| Collars, Stars, and Devices peculiar to each rank. 
Handsomely bound in feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Price 10s.6d. Wouuirtaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 


Living persons. 
INSTEAD of a meagre date or two of birth or 
wage, s gives a complete biography, including 


: _ ond Place of Birth, 
Marriage, 
4 School and University, 
5 Call to the Bar or Ordination, 
68 e steps in professional life, 
[ite ~~ military, naval, or diplomatic, 
» Deputy Lieutenancy, Yeomanry, or 
Militias appointments, 
M fatronage of Livings in the Church, 
i — in Literature, Science, or the Arts, 
idences,and 12 A variety of personal details. 











STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW, London; and DonEgG@ALI- 
STREET, Belfast. 


—@——- 


‘. A 1 TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, in 
KY and PRACTICE, Thirty-third Edition. 
By the inte JAMES THOMSON, Hag L-LeD. Profesor of Mathe: 


matics in the University of Glasgow. Price ta 6d. 12mo. roan. 
2. A KEY to the ARITHMETIC, adapted 
to the present Edition. Price 5s. 12mo. roan. 
3. N INTRODUCTION to MODERN 
epesnaeet, with an was < a of ASTRO- 


NOMY. Twenty-second Edition. Price 3s. 12m: 


4, A®, INTRODUCTION to the DIFFER- 


ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Secon 
Edition. Price.5s. 6d. 12mo. cloth. ” 


LEMENTS of PLANE and SPHER- 
GAL. TRIGONOMETRY, with the Piret Principles 
t ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Fourth Edition. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


UCLIDS ELEMENTS (the First Six 

and the Eleventh and Twelfth , with the ELE- 

MENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Seventh Edition. 

Price 58. 12mo0. cloth; or in Two Parts, the First at 3s, and the 
Second at 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Tawomsoy’s Antrametic has _—— atonal be. y the Commies ; 
on Education, ~ by the: the National 5 


of the Privy Council Board of 

cation in Ireland, and by the Chu: bt Society for Ize- 
land. His Evcuip is also adopted by the Board of Education in 
Ireland, and his works general! na used in the Belfast Royal 
Academical ye Norm lege, Brecon ; Collegiate i 
stitution, Liverpool ; High School. school, laagew : the Hi the Homerton Inde- 
pendent College ; and many 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

especially adqoted f for use with Dr. Taomson’s ‘ Intno- 

DUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY.” ew Edition, containing 26 Coloured 
Maps, with an Index. Price os Ge. seyat dhe. half bound. 


8. Al TREATISE on MENTAL ARITH- 


METIC, intended as a 
ree on ARITHMETIC.’ By 
Head emati 
Royal ‘elfast A 


98. Bi. 12mo. cloth. 

9. Ae INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA 

nd to the SOLUTION of NUMBRICAL EQUA- 

TIONS, with full Explanetions of the oa tow numerous 

Examples for Exercise. By J. R. YOUNG. Professor of 

Mathematics in the Roy al Avedemaicel Intituiion. Belfast. Price 
38. 6d. 12mo. clo. 


» A NSWERS: & he QUESTIONS in the 
above. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


jl. A® INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on 
Price 43. a in THEORY and PRACTICE. 


a Dat aa 
and Mercantile School in the 
Beoond 


yet yal GEOGRATEY SIMPLI- 


mab mot the Butns Brief Notes of Euro- 
Diseovery, w in Shetches' of of Ancient Cities. 
econd Edition. Price 28, 12m 


13. HE FIRST BOOK of LESSONS in 
HEMIST KY, in its Application to AGRICULTURE. 
By JOuN B. HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture in Queen's 
College, Be Seventh Edition, Price 2s. 6d, 12mo. 
This ae ~< been approved of by the Commipienes of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and is ‘now used asa Text-book in their Agri- 
cultural Schools, 


14. HE ELOCUTIONIST. By Jamus 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Author of * Vi ius,” &e. 

A Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. Nineteenth Edition. 
ice 38. 6d, 12mo. roan. 


IRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY, profusely 
Illustrated, Intended for J wer” Readers. By RO- 
BERT PATTERSON, Vice-President of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. Second Edition. Price 3s. 
square 12mo, cloth. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


16. AN N INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, 
for the Use of Schools. With upwards of 330 Ilustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Price 6s. 12mo. cloth. 


17. wot SHEETS, exhibiting a 


Classification 
Sheet I. INV ERTEBRATE ANI 
BRATE ANIMALS. Price 1s. each. 
Me ee ereectiien 1a Magno cad ths Nesional 
of the Privy Council on Education in England an 
Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the Royal ——- 
Asylum Schools, Chelsea; the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenw: 
the Agricultural School, Sg the High School, Glasgow : 
and the ‘ First Strers’ an: are extensively used in the 
Schools of the National Board of "Education in Ireland. 


Tabular View 
d in the preceding Works. 
ALS. Sheet Il. VERTE- 
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ORDIGIANTS VOCAL ALBUM, entitled 
hilterra and D to Her Majesty the 
een, yt 12 ne Romanzas, ee! oe 
uetti, ae, is just published in a most elegant volume, peice One 
Guinea. ty -7 composition of this Album the Author has be- 
stowed ak devotion towards all his resources, producing a work 
worthy of the distinguished patronage with which it is honoured. 
. Boosey & Co. 28 Holles-street 








B AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
riday next will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
T H O1 M AS’S MODERN PRACTICE of 
PHYSIC: Buhibin the Symptoms, Causes, Prognostics, 
Morbid Appearance: reatment of the Diseases of All Cli- 
mates, Eleventh Edition, pheroushly tee A, corrected, and toa 
considerable extent rewritten. LGERNON FRAMPTON, 
M.D., Physician to the London Hospita » 
London : Leagues, Beoun & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker 
& Co. ; Hamilton a, 8. Highley & Son; J. Churchill; . J 
: gd Mackie ; D. Bogue ; C. Dolm 8. 
odson ; Routledge ¥ Co. Edinburgh: A. & ©. Black. *Dablin : 
Hodges &Smith. Liverpool: G. & J. Fis, 





UNCLE TOM'S CABIN ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 
Now ready, price 3s. bound in cloth, or in extra cloth, gilt edges, 


L y NCLE TOM’S CABIN; with Twenty-seven 

ngravings from Designs by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

3q'; A 4 an O Introduction, Notice of the Authoress, 

& PE ABErES rn REECHER STOWE, &c., with an excellent 

ortrait. 

0, a superb Drawing-room Edition, in demy &vo., in extra 

est, tilt edges, 48. 6d. 
J. Cassell, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d., @enanis | bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


HE LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM BOOK, 
containing upwards of Thirty Sey ay how avings, with 
Sixty-four Pages of appropriate Text. Also, O undred and 
Four pages of full directions for working in Crochet, Point- yy 


This day is published, price 8s. in post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 

HE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild 

Sports of Inte, on the re Neligbert File, in the Jungles, and 

on the Plains. By lajor ELL, of Skipness. 

New Edition, wit! ination on Steel. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 

DR. CUMMING ON GENESIS. This day is published, price 9. 

HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD; 

or, Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By nee. g CUMMING, 

~\ cemamateed bound and gilt, uniform wit * ‘Apocalyptic 


* CUMMING'S SABBATH EVENING 
READINGS on the NEW TESTAMENT. Part I.,commencing 
the Geapel of St. Matthew, is published this day, price 4d. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 








Seconp ae y, Wane t anaes, wil with Frontispiece, &c. 
antique, 
Y E COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE 
Citizen and Cloth Worker of London. 

“ For truthful painting, exquisite touches of fecling, of quaint- 
ness, and of beauty—for power of delineating variety and distinc- 
tion of character—and for sustaining interest without departing 
from nature and simplicity, this volume has probably, in its way, 
no superior.”—Church and State Gazette. 

Recently published, 
E HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos nata, Chel- 
sei inceptus. Second Edition, with Portrait, &. 
UEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 
Handsomely bound and gilt, with Iluminations. 
Y E MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards Mistress Milton. New Edi- 
tion, with Portrait. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS = H 








Embroidery, &c., with explavatory Engra cravings. 
nearly 100 patterns in every, Soon St of ies’ Work. This 
forms a most — le Book fo: 

London : J. Cassell, Ludgate-hill, and ‘all Booksellers. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 58. cloth, 
ATE AND ROSA 


LIND; 
or, Early Experiences. 

** Doubtless for good reasons the writer of this tale has deter- 

mined upon remaining unknown; but we are sure every one who 
reads it will feel a strong desire to know to whom they are indebted 
for one of the most interesting and instructive works in this class 
of literature which has for years issued from the press. We wish 
it a circulation equal to its merits, both as a literary composition 
and a counteractive to the Jesuitism which has already destroyed 
the peace and piented the hopes of families in every grade of so- 
ciety.”—Bell’s Messenge: 

Grant & Grifith, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





— JEWSBURY’S NEW WORK FOR THE YOUNG, 
n feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece by J. PTED ‘t cloth, 


HE HISTO RY of an ADOPTED CHILD. 
y GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 

“With weed power, only to be matched by as admirable a 
simplicity, Miss Jewsbury has narrated the history ofa child. 
The autobiographical form lends itself to the subject very ha vy. 
Weare inclined wi think, that for nobility of purpose, for simple 
nervous writing and for artistic construction, it is one of the most 
valuable works of the day.”—Lady’s Companion, “A tale of the 
ceevest interest told val a pe simplicity. *—The Critic, 
“A work of singular merit.”—Bell’s Messenger. “A charming nar- 
rative.”— Examiner. 

Grant & Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just published, with Illustrations, fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
IDDEN TREASURES; or, the Heir of 
fohenberg. Edited by F. HARDMAN, Author of ‘The 
Bradent of Salamanca,’ &c. 

“Abounding in incident and as charming a tale as we have read 
for years—simply and gracefully told—life like—and admirable in 
its moral.”"— Naval and Military Gazette. 

Grant & Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


MR. KINGSTON’S NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF; or, an 
Englishman's Adventures in the Country of "the Incas. 
By W. H. KINGSTON, Esq. With Lllustrations by Carl 
Schmolze. BR, 8vo. 68. cloth 
“A tale of adventure, p— memoirs, anecdotes and de- 
scriptions of Peruvian life, written in a style that cannot fail of 
captivating youthful ae ”"—Educational Times. 
he same Author, 
MARK SEAW¢ ORTH : a Tale of the Indian 
Ocean. With L[llustrations by J. Absolon. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


PETER the WHALER, his Early Life and Ad- 
ventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. KF cap. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

___—sGrant & Grifith, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


- Just published, feap. Svo. price 68. cloth, 
A NECDOTES of the HABITS and IN 
STINCTS of BIRDS, FISHES and REPTILES. By Mrs 
RK. LER, Author of* Adventures in Australia,’ * The African Wan- 
derers. ke With Six Lliustrations by Harrison Weir. Feap. 8vo. 
VU) 





- By the same Author, 

ANECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 
STINCTS of ANIMALS, with Six Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
FR 8vo. 68. cloth. 

musing, instructive and ably written.” "— Litera ry Gazette. 
Mrs. Lee's authorities—to name one caly, £ *rofessor Owen— 
are, for the most part, first rate.”"—Atheneu 
Grant & Griffith, Corner of st. Paul's ‘3 pOburchyazd. 





Now ready, , the Second Edition, revised, feap. 8vo, 62. cloth 
DVENTURES in AUSTR ALIA; or, The 
+A Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds ; 
containing accurate Descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, an 
the natural Productions and hd of the Country. By Mrs, 
R, LEE (formerly Mrs. T. E. BOW DICH), Author of * Phe African 
Wanderers,’ &c., with Illustrations by J. 8. Prout. 
eet ract from'a letter from Australia canal to the Author: 
Ihave had much pleasure in reading your book; I am sure 
there is scarcely a person, after residing for years in this country, 
who might not learn much of the natural products of Australia 
‘om your account of the 
“The work cannot fail to achieve an extensive popularity."— 


Art. vee. 
rant & Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





MR. AND MRS. 8. Cc. HALL. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound and gilt, 16¢. each, 
SILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Farruott, F.8.A. 
ALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. With 


numerous Illustrations. Price 88. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges. 


WEEK AT KILLARNEY. With 20 IIlus- 
— pene on Steel, and 100 Woodcuts. Price Ss. small 4to, 
cloth, q 


RELAND, ITS SCENERY and CHARAC- 
= With nearly 600 Illustrations. New Edition. 3 vols. 
8yvo. " 
or Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, Part 44, for 
JANUARY Ist, contains :—The Three Christmases, a "story 
—Our Notion of Christmas Day—A Natural History of Mistakes— 
Our Musical Corner — Hard Cash—Retiring to the Country — 
Palissy the Potter—Dutch Pictures—The Turning Point in my 
Life—The Soul of Song—A Book for Mothers—Funny People—Our 
paneer’ Dosey =e Commercial Spirit—The Villagers of Egypt— 
Heads—Kemarkable Predictious — Gifts of Memory — Poems— 
Diamond Dust, &c. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. ve 4 Uniform 
with the Three-Volume Edition, now ready, 

London: Simpkin & Marshal! ; and Chacies Cook, 3, Raquet- 
court, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, peice " Post 28 (to be completed in Seven 
fonthly Pa 

DLARD & PA LMER’S ROYAL ILLUS- 

TRATED mrerontc coPy- Rook. = object of this 

work is to present a book which shall pleasi ingly conve: to the 

Juvenile led the HISTORY OF THEIR ~bya 

series of ENGRAVINGS, representing Portraits of het ane S, 

and Remarkable Events, Chronologically arran, ee. The copies 

will be engraved in the most — style on Copper, in round 

and small hand. Each Part will contain Five Portraits and Ten 
Illustrations. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Grosvenor, Chater & Co. ; 

Morgan & Co. 


Just published, in one 7, i. . With numerous Illustrations, 


e 2. 
HE THEORY MAN D PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By ba LS MAJOR. 
sthorpe, near Leeds, 
This work treats distinctly on all the subjects connected with 
Landscape pt ag and is yy with pe sketches. 











NEW WORK BY — — OF ‘ HAMON AND 


AR.’ 
m Thursd poe in 1 vol. post 8yo. 
GC LAVE'T TON: A Tan 
Showing how there was a Living Skeleton i 
House, how it Haunted him, and ho = on s Laid ome Nicaly 
By CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES, 
Author of ‘ Hamon and Catar; or, the Two Races’ 
Saundeis & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 





HE SOCIETY. “OF FRIENDS 
A Prepac Narrative, 
y Mrs. GREEK, 
Author of* Quakerism: or, A Story of my Life, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- street 


NOTICE. 
The NEW WORK by the as of ‘SIN AND SORROW: 
‘a . ° 
| PEN DRING COTTAGE, 
he RAINBOW AT NIGHT, 
Is NOW READY at all the Libraries, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- t-street. 


BLOXHAM ’s GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. : a 
» Editio: n, niarged p- Svo. €8. ¢' 
RINCIPLES 0 f GOT ii ECCLESTASTI 
CAL AKCHIT A RE: with an Ex eotien. of petaial 
Terms, and a Centenary of Ancient Terms. by MA W HOL 
BECHE BLOXAM. Illustrated with 200 W Booty 
oc Bogue, ao 
ss f whom may be 
RANDON’S “AN ALY SIS" ‘of GOTILIC AR. 
CHITECTURE,. 158 Plates, 2 vols. royal 4to. 51, 58, 


RANDON'S PARISH CHURCHES: Pe. 


tive Views of English Ecclesiastical Structures, ) 
Plates, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 22, 28. ; — 


RANDON’S OPEN TIMBER ROOFS of 
the MIDDLE AGES. 48 Plates, royal 4to. 37. 3s. 


aren ON PAINTING. 
4to. price 41, 108. bound in cloth, 
TREATISE on PAINTING. In For 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thinty Etchings, 
from celebrated Pictures. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S 
The Parts may be had separately. 
1. ON the EDUCATION ofthe EYE. Price 1l. 5a, 
2,ON COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition. Price 15s, boards, 
3. ON LIGHT and SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 1%s. boards, 
4 ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price 1. 118. 6d. boards, 
In royal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India 
Paper, having a double set of Plates to the Colour, and a Portrait 
of. the Author. Price sl. 8s. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 
“ Mr. Burnet writes as an artist on the practice of his Art; his 
illustrations ors admirable—an £ssay in themselves.”—At 
J.& J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-str eet, Golden-square, 


Just published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 5a. 


NCIENT and MODERN COLOU RS, with 

their CHEMICAL and ARTISTICAL P ROPERTIES. 

By WILLIAM LINTON. “The summary of modern colours is 

and complete, and presents the pemeais of great scientific knowledge 

tical experience.”—Liferary Gazette, “That portion of 

inton’s work which relates to "the knowledge of the Ancients 

it ‘colon and painting is particularly —~~=p~ 3 Mr. Linton’s 

work should go into the hands of every painter aud investigator w 
the subject.”— Builder. 

London: Longman & Co. 


Just published, price 28. in enamelled boar 
HE KEY to the MYSTERY ; or, the BOOK 
f REVELATION translated ; being the Second Volume of 
THE ‘SPIRITUAL LIBRARY. 

















Already published, 
The RELIGION of GOOD SENSE. Price 1s. 6d. 
Belfast: John Simms. London: : John C Chapman. 


Small if a y eatoome, with 12 Illustrations and a Map, &. 
RICAL OUR in FRANCONIA, 
in ne ian of 1852. CHARLES TYLOR. 

The Author is * well versed in r e history of Franconia The 
facts and tales he has recourse to are brief and striking in them 
selves, and are closely connected with the scene. The past, however, 
is by no means his only topic. The aspect of the Ray the ap 
pearance and condition of the people, the modes of = and the 

rices of commodities, as well as other facts connected with present 
Kiving. are judiciously noticed.”—Spectator. 

We can heartily recommend it asa valuable pocket travelling 





Ideal plans are give 


all who may contemplate a tour in the same inter 





of different extents, ‘trom the bay Villa and Garden to the 
Palace or Mansion with its grounds and park; and designs are 
added, showing different styles of geometrical parterres, and illus- 
trating the manner of grouping ~~») , 

eeds : 


London : Longman & Co. R. Newsome. 





esting localities.” —Critic, 

“Tt contains relics of early German characters and events of 
singular interest, which have been hitherto qamounat neglected by 
travellers and topographers.”. — Westminster Revier 

ondon: Longmans. Brighton: R. Folthorp. 





On Wednesday next, in medium 8vo. price 15s. cloth lettered, 


Che Classtiied Ender 
TO THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


1816—51. 


ARRANGED THROUGHOUT IN REGULAR ALPHABET. 





Dibisgions of Classification. 


Agriculture. 
Antiquities. 
Architecture. 
Astronomy. 
Biography. 
Botany. 

Chemistry. 
Divinity. 

Domestic Economy. 


Drama and Poetry. 
Education. 

Fiction. 

Fine Arts. 

Games and Sports. 
Genealogy and Heraldry. 
History and Geography. 
Illustrated Works. 


London: Tuomas Hopeson, Aldine Chambers, 


Juvenile Works. Morals. 

Languages. Natural History. 
Law. Natural Philosophy- 
Literature. Naval and Military. 
Mathematics. Political Economy- 
Mechanics. School Books. 
Medical Sciences. Trade and Commerce 
Moral Philosophy. Miscellaneous. 


8, Paternoster-row. 
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This day is published, price 3s. in cloth, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT 
EVENTS OF 1852. 


ich being declared, by the Judgment of the Court of Exchequer, a Legal Publication, not coming within the pro- 
~~ of the Stamp Act, will be regularly continued and much improved. 


+,# The First and Second Volumes, being a Record of Public Events of 1850-51, may always be had, price 3s. each, 
atly bound in cloth. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ‘ HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ is still on sale. 
Office: 16, Wellington-street North. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NEW SPORTING NEWSPAPER. 





On the Ist of January was published, price Sixpence, to ke continued Weekly, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE FIELD; 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


With occasional [Illustrations ; 
DEVOTED ESPECIALLY TO 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, YACHTING, 
RACING, COURSING, CRICKETING, 
FISHING, FARMING, 


ARCHERY, 
GARDENING, AND POULTRY KEEPING; 


cultural and Health-giving Pursuits generally. With a COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS, 
wand Police Reports, Lists of Markets, Theatricals, Fashionable Intelligence, Reviews of Books, Veterinary Informa- 
io, &e. &e. 

, ty The Paper may be obtained through all respectable News Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


Pusiisuine Orrice, 4, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 
Where Advertisements and Communications to the Editor can be addressed. 





EWSPAPER FOR THE FARMING AND GARDENING INTEREST. 
January 1, will be published, price Sixpence, free by Post, each Volume complete in itself, 
Enlarged to Twenty-four Folio Pages, 


THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1853 OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 


THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


The PFa:ming Part ‘under the Editorship of a practical Farmer) treats of— 


The Practice of Agriculture 

Agricultural Science 

dnimal and Vegetable Physiology 

bop ts in Impl ts, described 
ty Woodcuts whenever requisite 

etter modes of Husbandry 


Results of Experimental Farming 
Growth and Rotation of Crops | 
Management of Stock 
Veterinary Science 
Drainage 

Irrigation 


Foresting 

Road-making 
Farm-Buildings 

| Labourers 

} Treatment of Poultry 

} Agricultural Publications. 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land. 


are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—London Market 
Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, Coal, Timber, Bark, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 


4s regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Dr. Lindley), the principle is to make it a weekly 
md of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural 
ques a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


au in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 
wud before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of Extensive Gardens, are alike in- 
é of the routine of Operations which the varying seasons render necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horti- 
“wil Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, everything that can tend to 
uce the Profession, benefit the condition of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his Employer; Woodcuts 
fra whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. 
tplies to Questions connected with the object of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 
ly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly 
. mar It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves 
banners of any Party; their earnest endeavours are to make Tuk GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
pe and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the Reader 
; = own opinions: their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of Man. The Reader is thus fur- 
~ addition to the peculiar features of the Journal, with such information concerning the 
the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


" PECTUS, with List or CoNTRIBUTORS, may be had on application, or by letter, at the ‘Office 5, Upper Wel- 
“street, Covent-garden, London. sis - ‘ ° : ait 











The Volume for 1852, containing 1,240 pages, with = and Index, price 30s., is now ready, and may be had at the 
Office. 

Parties intending to Commence with the New Volume had bett 
Orders at once to any Newsvender. 





give their 








Just published, price One Guinea, illustrated, Vol. IL. of 
NV R. BURKE'S VISITATION of the SEATS 
aud ARMS of the NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Orders are requested to be given i diately to the Booksell 
to prevent disappointment, 


Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Great Marlborough-street. “ mdbesnnematane 


HE JOURNAL of the SOCIETY of ARTS 

is published Weekly, price Th t is lied free 

to all Members of the Society and to Institutions in Union. No. 

VII. January 7, contains :—Outline Drawing and Scientific [lus- 

tration — Art-Education at Home and Abroad — Photographic 

Societ; ed yh Hunt on Pho- 
phy—Great Exhibition Surplus— ings of Instit: 

= iscellanea— Weekly List of Patents, &c. - ae 

PR ~~ _aeameees are received at the Society's House, John-street, 

elph 


Published for the Society, by G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 














Just published, 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No, LXXIX. for JANUARY, 1853.— 

1. The Late Duke of Wellington. 

2. Household Religion and Worship. 

3. Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. 

4. Convocation in November, 1852. 

5, The Colleges and the Commission. 

6. Bunsen’s Age of Hippolytus. 

7. Notices of New Books and Pamphlets. 


London : J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


(JANUARY 1). containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :—The Organization of the Pharmaceutical] Society—To 
Apprentices and Students—The Medical Lill for Session 1852-3— 
Bétanical Association in connexion with the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety—Special General setting The New Bye-Laws—Adulteration 
of Lard—Compound Colocynth Pill—Construction of Galvanic A 
ratus — Pavon’s Collection of Peruvian Barks in the Britis 
fuseum (concluded)—False Isinglass from Para— Manufacture of 
Resin and Resin Oil—The Action of Alkalies on Sugar—Zinc 
Ointment—Chemical Patents— Chemical Society: Abstracts of 
‘apers—Toxicology : Extraordinary Allegation, &c.— Price 1s. 
ondon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stuart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 
VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 128. 6d. each, 








Just ready, No. 1V. for January, FO 6d. 
HE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL and 
LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Contents :—History in Secular Schoo's—My First School; or, 
"Tis Fifty Years since—On the G of Conjuncti 
rary Letters from London. By Herodotus Smith, Esq. No. L.— 
Solutions of Mathematical Questions Mathematical uestions— 
The Study of Mind in Connexion with Education. By Mr. Inglis, 
Rector of Bathgate yy Dignity and Importance of the 
Teacher's Office. By Mr. Taylor, Schoolmaster, Liberton—Mon- 
seigneur the Prince President—Reviews—Communication to the 
ee On the Remains of the Sanscrit Locative in Latin— 
iscellanea. 


Edinburgh: James Hogg, 4, Nicolson-street; London: R. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








This day, price 6d. post free, 
ROVINCIAL ATHENEUMS, LITERARY 
and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, and READING- 
ROOMS; their FORMATION and MANAGEMENT. 


E. Churton, 15, Hanover-street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—NOTES and 
QUERIES, published oars turday, price 4d., stamped 5d., 
hag been for some time a medium of intercommunication, not 
only for literary men, artists, antiquaries, genealogists, &c., but 
also for Photographers, and contains every week, in addition to 
much interesting literary matter, Photographic Notes and Queries. 
No. 166, published Jan. 1, the first of the new volume, contained 
Dr. Diamond’s wuget and Waxed Paper Pr Photographic 
Exhibition, &c. specimen Number sent on receipt of five 
ostage stamps.—No. 167, on Jan. §.—Le G and the Collodion 
'rocess—Mr. Crookes on After Dilution of Solutions—Mr. Weld 
Taylor’s Ready Mode of Iodizing Paper—Mr. Humphrey on Stereo- 
scopic Pictures from one Camera, &c. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street; and by order of all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 














PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
With an Illustration by LEECH, and a Portrait of the COUN- 
TESS of LOVELACE (ADA BYRON), the JANUARY Num- 


ber of 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 


contains Articles by 
ALBERT SMITH, SHIRLEY BROOKS, PROFESSOR 


CREASY, ALFRED W. COLE, J. W. KAYE, MISS Cos- 
TELLO, &e. &e. 
Contents. 


ADDRESS to the READERS of BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
ASPEN COURT ; and WHO LOST and WON IT: 
STORY of our OWN TIME. 
By the Author of‘ Miss Vioter axp ner Orrers.’ 
With an Illustration by LEECH. 


Random Recollections of ~_-" 


afe Byron, Countess of Love- 


aigns under the Duke o' ace. ith a Portrait. 
ellington. The Funeral of the Duke of 
Who's your Frien Wellington. 


a? 
Vestigia Retrorsum. By George 
Boker. 


es A Day in Genoa, 
H. 
BROWN: A TRAVELLING PORTRAIT. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Society and Literature for 1853. 
*Those Dear Blacks; or, the 
Uncle-Tom Mania.’ 

Law Students and Law Dinners. | Devonshire House, Bishopgate 

The Ghost of the Black Friar—| —A Sketch. By Alaric Watts 
THE IMPERIAL FOUR— 

CESAR, ALEXANDER, CHARLEMAGNE, and NAPOLEON. 
By PKOFESSOR CREASY, 

Author of ‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,’ &c. 

&. &e. &e. 


A Legend of Amsterdam. B 
the Author of ‘The Cape an 
the Kaffirs.” 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


CJ an. 8, %3 














of GLASGOW LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1838. 
LONDON OFFICE—12, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
Illustration of rates charged. —10l. a year secures the following 


Pus CITY 





; in 














amounts payable at — 


Age Age 30. Age 40. Age 50, 
Witt Profits 98} esa" i010 £41381 7 £3101 7 £93012 8 
Without Profits 6071111 465 2 4 349171 21 011 


* Profits are divided Annually. The Bonus.Additions Annually 
to the above amounts according to the rate at present divided are 
20. Age 30. 40. Age 50. 
ans 2 £6°% 0 Pres) 0 £3 610 
____ Prospectuses may be had on application at the Offic Office. 


ue LIVERPOOL AND LONDON | FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836, 
8 & 10, Water-street, Liverpool, and 20 & * , Poultry, London. 
Capital, 2,000,0002 sterling. Reserved F' 346,001, 
Christmas Policies should be renewed within fifteen days after 
25th December ; the Renewal Receipts are in the hands of the 


Agents. 
Fire Insurance og = heene and abroad on liberal terms. 
‘ife I nal 





Life tere a when taken out under Taste 2, have fixed powers 








HE OMBROLOGICAL goed for 1853. 
By PETER L Esq., — PBR-As., M.BMS., 
HF.LBA., isnow at Site 
More than seven facts Hehe inn ine ibeing ‘the utmost vom 4 
attainable till. the places of all to be dise 
Fineness pullishety tthe we sound i thse 
er. 
an. W Wa ker, 196, Strand ; rs Ri & Co. 23, Cornhill. 
M “t published, in royal 18mo, cloth, price 3s. 
F AMILY DVENTURES. 
2 the — of ‘ The a Bower.’ 
same Auth 
The FAIRY BOWER; or, “the History of a 
Month. A Tale for S ROO ard edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 
The LOST BROOCH; or, the History of 
another Month. 2nd ~~ 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LOUISA ; or, the Bride. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
SONGS and HYMNS for the NURSERY: 
01 al Music. Small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
— ign . esi, 6, Paternoster-row ; J. Masters, 78, 
New Bond-street. 
ot read: "e'E 18mo. price 1s. 
HE ONCEITED PIG. 
With Six Ae ho ~ Harrison Weir, eng d on 
London: J. & C..Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Just pabliene. in one octavo volume, 594 pages, price 78. 
AN OSITION of the GRAMMATICAL 
SThUOFURE the BReger bAneteae; being an 
ttempt to ish an improv e' of Teachi rammar. 
For the |Use of Schools and Colleges. By JOHN MULLI- 
While passing through the Press, Professor Craik, of Queen's 
College, Belfast, had an ity. of hastily glancing over this 
work, and he was pleased to say, “it was } creditable to the 


author, both asa scholar and a thinker. 
London : Sineea ll & Co. aaa Henry Greer. 








GTRICTURE E of ‘the > URE THRA, &e. . ‘peacti- 

cally considered, with a description of the new Bougie, 

which expands the ee ee by By] of confined air, ey in: 
Sox 


gustes-e pamene thout wee ETT, Esq., Consul 
ing Surgeon ae i 

“We recommend all nitod oo to terose 

themselves, as we feel caneel that they veil hereby derive much 
valuable information ; and, after a 1 seru tiny of it, we feel 
no hesitation in expressing our belief t that it will be the means 


effecting a great deal of practical good.”—Sun, March 7, 1851. 
Pipers, 23, Paternoster-row. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN DaRKING COM- 
PAN Y.—Incorporated by Perel arter, 1847.—The Court of 
Directors grant LEPTERS REDIT and BILLS at thirty 
days’ sight upon the at Bank at Adelaide, The ay 
on sums above 101. is now at a premium or charge of 2 per ce 
iupeee | pl a te — ——_ ——_'. a pre and Bills ol: 
ected. om joes. No, 54. |-street. 
don San. “ang : wae WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ONDON (WATFORD) SPRING WATS 
COMPANY. — The Subscription Contract hestag Soom 
signed to the semred amount, and the Sate subseri os ~ 4 

able the Directors to proceed with the Bill before Parliam 
speliantions | for the reunaining ehares tay be made to the Brokers 
cones Ce.,-0r to the Secretary 
rel phere roberts in 
y'be obtained. 
the Board, 
at RANKIN, Secretary. 
REAT WHEAL VOR UNITED MINES, 
RESALE | (Tin and soopner, 
Conducted on the Cost Book a5 - ciple. 000 parts or shares, 


a .. on the above principle, subscribers 
to sign any deed, and their liability will be 
mited to the number of the shares subscribed for. 


this work 4 








ohnson, 
Offices of the Company, 39. 
and Forms of Applicat 
formation res 

January 4, 1658, 





These Mines 
will | be eee 
absolutely li: 


Committee. 
Charles James Anthony, Esq. pw Ranking, E 
Captain Crease. 


H., W. Schneider, Bea. 
John neem Hanson, jun. Esq. Charles Traeman, Esq. 
E. Vv. ie, Esq. Augustus A. Vansittart, Esq. 
Bankers. 
London— Homme, Barnett, Hoare & Co. 
Sir W. P. Call, Bart., Marten & Co. 
Helstone—The Ut Union Bank. 
Ma nme ne ak bp A —< Edward Crease. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Jenki: ng & J ~~ pee London ; 
Messrs. Grylls & Pati Helsto 
Broker—Mr. Thomas Moxon, 3, Austin friars, London. 


Offices, 17, GRACECH URCH-STREET. 


GRBAT WHEAL von UNITED MINES. 
BOSTOS | is to hereby given, that t! nn ag er will proceed to 
allot the shares of this Cempany on the 10th nm 
Iti a requentee that all applications be sent ~~ on or before that 
day. Omtices, 17, Gracechurch-street. 


SYLUM-LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
72, Cornhill, London 

a er for Invalid as well as 
Travellers abroad. 





as Healthy Lives ; Naval. 
le Officers; Voyagers, Residents, and 


Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. “¥ Jomee Law Lushington, G.C.B., and 
East India Director 
Deputy Chai ran Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
John Bosvey Astell, Esq. E.1.D, | Foster Reynolds, Esq. 

John Simm Smith, Esq. 
Willams Stewart Ferrers, Esq. | John Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. E.LD. 

George Palmer, Jon. Esq. 
George Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 

The ASYLUM is strictly’ & Proprietary Company, in which all 
classes of Lives will be galy estimated, without undue sacrifice or 
invidious dist paid being really a measure of 
the risk to be provilled t, and one-third of the whole-life 
premiums may, if desired, left, unpaid i a charge on the Policy 
at 4 per cent. interest, to be d m the sum assured, at 
death, or repaid during life, or the contwact ihe entirely abandoned, 
without payment of arrears, 

The Directors have recently made arrangements to afford to 
parties in Provincial Towns the facilities they would enjoy if 
“A bie in London, i with wh 

irectors’ Correspondent, with w a to advise on Proposal. 
A Medical Officer, to examine 1 CASES ; = 
A Local Banker, to receive New and Renewal Premiums. 
GEORGE FARKEN, Esq. Resident Director. 





them, not contingent on profits, without any lia- 
bility of partnership to the assured, and ows moderate’ premiums. 
pectuses, and all information, may be had on application. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secreta 
SWINTON BOUL BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


C' OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, » Regal Buchenes Bs Dalitings, London. 


It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in 4 
dffice, the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that t 
same should be paid on or beforethe 9th of January. The a 
are lying at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the 
several Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire Office are on advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large s are = i appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with 

When a pn application is attended with yt 
full particulars may be obtained Sap application, by. a letter, ad- 
dressed “To the Agent of the County Fire Office,” in any of the 
“i —- Towns throughout the United Kingdom ; or “To the 


anaging ee 50. t-street.” 
OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
GONOMIC ‘LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


ADVANTAGES—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 


System. a 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274,000/. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 6241. per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

Number of Policies in force on the ist January, 1852, 5,950. 

a" Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,000. Income 200,007. per 

nnum. 

legs Yaa on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 








Servies. in ‘the Militia or Yeomanry Corps will not affect the 
validity of Poli al 


es NEEX XAN DER MACDONALD, Eeceete 
y i r 
6, New aoe Blackfriars 
ESTABLISHED 184 
EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
L PE OF FLOE, 35, Pall Mall. 
Daring the last by | ae this Society has issued more than 
Four T ndred and Fifty Pol 
Covering oe to the extent of One ‘Million Six Hundred 
and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 
= ielding Annual Premiumsamounting to Seventy-three Thousand 





This Society i is pie only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Disease 
Healthy Lives s assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 


at most other Office: 
A Bonus of 60 cent. on the ovate paid was added to 

tne policies 'at last Division of Pro’ 

Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 30th 
June, 1453, will pastel pate. 

Agents wante for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may a obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tion to any of the Society’s Aen in the NEISON, Act 


¢. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


j NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
8, me Pall Mall, London. 
Bons, ARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courto Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leven nad i Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Earl of Norbury Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
Earl of Stair chewar, 
Viseount Falkland 
LONDON BOARD. 
n—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. S G. Henri’ 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident; F.C. —— a re 
Charies Berwick Curtis, Esq. Phen ‘aeca, Esq. 
sq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


William Fairlie, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICER 








D. 0. Henriques, Esq. 


Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M. me 8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 





{Sum added!Sum added! 
oes (Time Assured. * ey wre — | ogee at 





£5,000 
* ly 000 
500 


13 yrs. 1omthe. Sess 6 _ 8 | £787 tea 16 8 
7 yea’ 0) 1,157 10 © 
fom , 1H % o| ‘su 5 0 


* Exampce.—At the rn of the year 1841, a person 

ed thirty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
which is 241. 18. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid ‘ in premiums 16sl. 118. 8d.; 
but the profits being : 4 per cent. perannum on the sum insured 
(which is 221. 108. per ‘annum for each 1,0002,) he had 1571. 108. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most aoderateseale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first-five years, when the In- 
surance isfor Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 








cation to the Resident Director. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT IN ‘STITUTIoy OY, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIRS 4, ' 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. 

SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, E Chairman, 
OHARLES LUSHINGTON, a Chan 
‘onsulting Actuary—CHARLBES wr L, Esq. PRE 
Extracts from the Report for 1851. 
“In the year ending the 20th November last, 1,197 P 
have been issued: the Annual Premiums on which amet 
mber, rs 


L 


17,7261. 48. 1d. 
14858'Po a qeannent ot ho titan. in Dece 
‘olicies have been effect and the A 

by oye e Annual Income 


“The balance of recei Seharemente 
137,103. 74 3d making the Capital aoe in ley 


“The following shows the rogress of th Cs 
the three ‘divisions of profit :— “2 7 mtittin ae 


Amount of 
Income, 





Date. Puli st Amount 
olicies d 
issued. Capital 





— 


& a4 
139,806 1 ; 


& 2d. 

3,215 39,360 9 7 
. 4,575 71,753 3 5) 997,361; 
7,066 | 95,586.18 5 Bigs + 


Total on Nov. 20,1852 .. | 14,850 | £206,700 11 5 | gers, £575,086 06 57 


By a recent Act of Parliament the Directors are empowered 
grant Loans to Members, on the security of their P. 
extent of their value. r sae iabe 
MEMBERS WHOSE PREMIUMS FALL DUE ON THE Ist Jayvany iy 
REMINDED — THE SAME MUST BE PAID WITHIN THIRTY py 
FROM THAT DA 


The Directors" "iReport presented to the Annual Meeting of Me. 
had on applig. 


From 1835 to 1842, being 
Ree 
From 1842 to 1847, being 
years 
Prom 1847 on 1852, B being 
5 years. 








bers on the 22nd instant, is now ready, and —_—. be 
tion at the — or of the Agents in the cou: 
. 24, 1852, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretar, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD-OFPiqj 
OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON 
BEFORE ist MARCH. 


GcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASstp. 
ANCE. SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Pestiament, 10 Vict, ¢. 3% 
| oe ++eeee 26, St. Andrew-square, 
NDON ..........-.126, Bishopsgate-street. 
The oon Assured exceed eis ° 
The Annual Revenue exceeds es -" at 
And the Accumulated Fund .. 7 -- 69090 
LARGE Additions have been made to to POLICIES Por a 
ample, a policy for 1,0002., dated 1st March, 1832, becomi: vo 
after pay of the in the a year, woul 
15141, ene petioles of later date in 
POLICIES RENDERE D'INDISPUTABLE, — The Directs 
have ed tha’ -~ 4 may, under certain 
declared indisputable on any groun ind whatever , after being of fr 
= endurance, and the assured be entitled to travel or reside 


ond the limits of Europe, without ment of extra premiun 
for — ne or residence, ¥ = 
Phe next Trienni tal aa plase on the Ist Mareb, 1S, 
when an additional Bonus will be declar re 
BO BT. “CHRISTIE, Manage, 
*x* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
Forms of Proposal, and all other information may be had (fre 
= 4 pny tg at the Society's Offices, 126, Bish ‘ishopagate-stree!, 


WILLIAM COOK, Ages: 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 
EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Asui 
may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge,wi 
in all parts, by payment of a small extra premium. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible im future am erie 
holders being wth provided for, without intre: 
amount made usiness, the Assured 
derive all the ca © obtainable from a Motel Office, with, *! 
¢ same time, complete freedom from liab —- 
of an ses epticacy Capital, _ —~y- oe 
advantages of both 


systems. 
e Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,00. an 
the Tnesmuseneseds 136,0001, per annum 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, onebsl! 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain® 
woah, -_ i meg ——— continue as a debt on the Policy, D4 


Me OANS. Ns.— mo are advanced on Policies which have been 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths 
ue. 
BONUSES.—FIVE powusns have been declared; 
f 131 136 was added to ine Paes 
i different, ages from 8446 
g the five years. 


cent. on ¢ Premium: “dd 
PPARTICIPATION IN. ROFITS. 5 Policies rib ee om 
Liv g = cen every di the 5” on ——— cin} the 
een. 











+ 
‘olicies before the 30th J sy ‘next, soa be ote to at 
readditions) share of Profits over later assurers. 
"APPLICATION OF “BONUSES. The next and flereBary 
may be either rosety ved in cash, or applied at the opti 
assured in an ffeeted for 
NON-PAR {G.—Assurances may be ee ot 
Fixed Sum at considerably bene rates, and the 
Policies: oem than at most other Safe Offices. ins pai win 
PROMPT ETTLEMENT. OF CLAIMS.—Claims 
fae ——y aa of death, and all Policies are # inddisprdable exeet 


ud. ¢ 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at pean 
increased ris! 
POLICIES ‘are “ranted on ‘the lives at at 
and of avery age, and for any sum on one fe from 
PREMIU MS may be paid yearly, halt 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Po! alley 
w ithin fourteen months. 
Phe ‘Accounts and Balance Sheets are_at_all times 
inspection of the Assured, or of desirous to 
A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and eat 
posal, can tre by advo of any of -~ Society's Agen! 
forw Secretary. 
ORGE int? PINCKARD, Resident 
99, Great —E. Bloomsbury, London. 
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0 LIFE ASSURANCE AGENTS, and 
T Ke 4 —Parties qetins as Agents inany Life Assurance 
of England, may with advantage attach a 
Marah, to » that of the Life, and thereby extend their field of 
ir jons. The Directors of the A! Fire Insurance Associa- 
ia fustitution, presen’ important principles to 
ublic) - re ady to receive yapplications for Agencies, and to 
pty every f: carry out such Sore ~w pro- 
spectuses, and all ether tatoos informe please Batis: 


anager ‘and Secretary. 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 


TOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
Abe ERWARE Penne ae is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 

premises o. most anes. in sgneen. 
ple assortment of eve: escription of g 
wine 1 eters nao ale a A variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Gui Guineas each,—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


(\SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

Lv oTREs. $c.¢ 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with thi » Broad-street treet, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Hichly. a and engray t variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, — ets, end all all kinds ¢ of Table Glass 
stexceedingly moderate rt Cry: on Drawing-room Chan- 
deliers, wit: th glass lass arms. A large si Ornamental 
Glass always ¢ on view. Furnishing orders poster e with despatch. 


WATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
CAUTION =! Pub! inst the ELECTRO GOLD 
CHAINS and POLISHED vINC OLD, so extensively put forth 
in the present day under the title of “ Pure Gold” and “ Fine Gold,” 
and to call attention to "the genuine Gold Chains made from their 
own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, or realizable 
with the verknenilp, at Lek a ge ALE MANUFAC- 
rons PRICES. The gold at 


the price charged, the workmanship onsenting ‘to the sim- 
or Leg of the pean — Se extensive assortment of 











,, COVENT-GARDEN. 


EAL & SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 
made in three varieties.—the BORDERED QUILT, 
the PLAIN QUILT, andthe DUVET. The ordered Quilt is in 
the usual form of bed quits, oa is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra cover- 
ing on the bed, or asa wengest in the car 
he Duvet is a loose case filled with Eider 
use cn the Continent. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on apvlieticn to Heat 
& Son’s Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-roa 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUsL ERY. ee the world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at — LIA BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative onl use oth he ta - the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; 
desserts to match, 98. ; balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 
38. 6d. per pair ; larger | ¥ hy in exact proportion. to 258. per dozen ; 
if extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 368; white bone table 
knives, per dozen 48, ; carvers, ds. per pair; black 
horn table knives, 72. ‘a. per dozen ; desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table Pinives and forks, 68. per dozen ; table 
steels from 1s. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in acne and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. in 
existence. Also a large assortment of RAZURS, PENKN1VES, 
SCISSORS, &e., of thet best quality. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 
in every material, in great wesiets, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 68. the set of six; Block 
Tin, 118. 6d. to 258. the set of six; ekg ant modern patterns, 308. to 
yo the ~~ a Metal, with or without eae te han- 
028. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 161. 10s. the set; 
fk Th Tin ‘itot water Dishes, an wells for poh 11a. to 258. ; Bri- 
tannia Meta) to 638. ; Sheftiel es ars an, & 108, 
WILLIAM'S. BURTON tas TEN SHOW-ROOMS 
(all commaniontinn. cucesive ot the — ae solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING LRONMONGERY (includ- 
ing Gathers, Nickel Silver, Plated and Joes | + — Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, so arranged and 
may easily and at once make their selections. 


e, or on the couch. 
own, as in general 











uality, all made at their Manufactory, 
4, a WEN LET TA USTREE 





ENT’S PATE I T CHRONOMETERS, | s 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. Ri begs leave to 
inform the public that he has on AWARD Diy ‘the ury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL Md MEDAL given in 
y tothe English Exhibitors ; also a Prise Medal for his 
al ariner’s Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
iralty,a premium price for the performance of his Chrono- 
a the Royal Observatory in 1851 and 1852. 

a Dent respecttally 5 requests an inspection of his extensive 
wa of Watches and C: ies’ elegant Gold Watches, e ight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, a zu ineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
poy ; senens Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 


i DENT Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of 

ia, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange 

(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Sti Strand. 


ROvAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 

pose of interior Wall Decorations ee | Pa r 
Hangings 0 se usual ally resorted to. Noblemen, gentlem and 
the lic ouppiies through the medium of their ‘Architects, 
D 3.—E. T. ARCHER, Inventor and 
Patentee, rom ‘Oxford-street. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented vey ben powerful Waistcoat Pocket- 
aly 1 ~ a py a a objects at a distance 
four to fi found 











with sent (per post) free. The money 
wien for every article not approv 


ie not of. 
39, OXFORD-STREBT (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 and 
, NEWMAN-STREBT ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


No Charge for Stamping Note Paper ag Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d, per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Pap-~.5 quires for ; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for ls. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks, foris. Card Plate 
engraved for 28, 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Dressing 
Cases, Writing and ‘Pravelli Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelope Boxes. 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at ILLIA LOCK: 
. 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETR auene HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of ‘improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Seengte. — By means of 
pe  Sapestetions, Metcalfe & Co. are enable to erent to their 








luxury of a Genuine Sues S Only at 
BINGLEY & CO.’'S ie Estab eat, 130 B, 
one door from Holles- oa 
ware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


on houses. 
ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2z. per box. 


cust the 

METCALFE, 

Oxford-stree 
Caution.— 





ve to be 
TACHTING, and to SP ORTSMEN, pp and GAME- 
KEEPERS. Price 12. 10s, sen LESC: OPES. Anew and 
most important on N VENTION in TELESCOP suc! 
extraordinary p “Tetinet at some, 34 inches, vith an extra cre 
, Will dang % tinetly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, a 
Double Stars. hey supersede every other kind, and are of aul 
sizes for the Ak pocket, Shooting, Dp pd purposes, &c.— 
and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectac Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, poe 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hote Hotel. 


USICAL BOXES. —T. COX SAVORY & 

mperten, 54, Cornhill, London. The Stock comprises 

Selection Mt all the most ae National Airs ; andalso roe oe na 

and Sacred Pieces from Oratorios ; together with Airs and 

Overtures from the favourite Composers— Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
wtti, Balfe, &c. 

The large Boxes are all made by Messrs. Nicole Brothers, of 
Geneva, and i im — ft direct from that firm, are fulland rich in 
tone, and very ices—Four Airs, 4l.; Six Airs, 6l. 68. ; 
~ pe ad oan Twelve Ai Cy 121, = Ovestase Boxes from 

guineas each. Smal n composition cases, Two 
Tunes, 158. ; Three Tunes, mee ; a d Four Tunes, 408. each. 
a Liste c. Prices, may be had gratis, or will be sent 


ycsary epics cation. 
COX SAVORY & CO., Watchmakers, &c., 54, Cornhill, London. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
hosqact, as as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 

of PAL. MER GNUM and other LAMES ; CAMPH 
ARGAND, SOLAR, “and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with al 
latest Improvements, and of the so yr? most recherché 
terns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier mac! 
at WILLIAM Ss. BURT ON'S; and they are arranged in one lar 
—— © that the Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 





PALMER'S C an pees, 3 74d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Candles, 
all marked “* Pal 
Single or doubts wicks 
Mid. size, three wicks .... : on 
Magnums, three or four wicks . 
myn ntl Patent (a t Cam oan, ” vealed cans, “4s. 4s. od. per gailon. 


‘HE BEST ‘SHOW ‘of TRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is wysiAn 8. BURTON'S. He has 
added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which are 
devoted tothe EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 


74d, per pound, 
84d. ee 


Sirarant for STREET DOORS..CHUBB'S 
A ya LATCHES, ee J very smal] and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false k a They 
are very Ay not liable to get out of res. and “e 
as to place them within the reach of al 
eueoe ——— “| - 
&c. from fire and is b & Son, 57, St. 
Prat s Churehyard, London ; 28, Lord-street. ¢ ae 1 = - 
t,Manchester; and Horsley Fields, he 
N EW FRUITS— —JUST LANDED. 
ew ee , 4b. 
inot ane aw boxes, 28. each; 6lb. boxes, fine to 
: he test Heme! Figs, lezge boxes, a. and yy g ty each. 
mperial Plums, in ve me boxes, la. to 208. 
Valen — d Sultana Raisins, Patras and Zante +3 at 
al Price Current sent it free | 
mae & COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchant a, King 
William-street, City, London. 
Congou Tea, 38. to 38. AGEs "best Imperial Souchong Tea, 4s.; best 


Moyune Gunpowder, 58. 
Prime Coffee, 1s. ; the best Coffee, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BO eveae. 
From the Laneet :—“ We have seldom - an 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced Hen ri “Onheed- 
st apted to milk, biscuits, = all kind ds of ~~] 
are the most perfect * artificial mother ” ever inven have 
hen wn soft at fm oe Shy very cleanly and durable, which = infant will 


refuse, and whether for rearing by hand, or occasional 
ed BENJAMIN ELAM. 196 Oxtord- 


yy oe ET ped with 
street.—7s. stam th my n an dress. 
Beware of imitations. — — 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
— suetions Remedy on f helditien, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; ppertent it ms nt adapted 
for. Pemales tnd Children. DINKEEORD Dispensin, 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General yr 3 for for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


NEX ORANGE MARMALADE—BATGER 

CO.’S—the purest and best, is now ready, and to be had of 
the lee ny 15 and 16, Piphorsgate: street Without, and of 
all res; ble Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Confectioners 
in the iw. 


HE AUTUMN OF LIFE.—A phrase frau 


with sting the ogres seGestienen tg be 
ing in review the elasticity Sor youth an . 
eee with the sober ring of soins youre, = ary the 
progress of medical and chemical science can obviate one of these 
symptoms, and stay in a manner the swift hand of time, such 
results must change the current of sad reflection, and be produc- 
tive of the highest gratification. loss of hair, one of the — 
annoying proofs of the inroads of ruthless Time, has been 
successfully supplied, and the success of OLDRI DUE'S BA LM of of 
COLU MBIA in these cases been no less remarkable than im- 
poe’ to thousands whe have experienced its powerful effects in 

couraging or reproducing a fine growth of hair. For c 
the! hair the Balm is most valuable, as it effects this essential ob- 
seat on the first application, and immediately removes the scurf. 

6d., 68, and lls. per bottle: no other prices. Ask for Old- 
ridge’ 8 Balm, and never be persuaded to use any other article as a 
Strand.” —13, Wellington-street North, seven doors north of the 
ran 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, be. }EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has 


relied upoa forthe reine Pome 
cause, preventing the ngethen weak hair, 
checking greyness, and for the. preduction ee —— a Sa 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four wees with certainty, It is an 
= | ie ntly-seented compound, and will be sent post free on receipt 
f twenty-four muroud, Londom by Miss DEAN, 374, Manchester- 
yest, Gray's Inn-road, Lon ~ — daily, from 1 11 till 7.— 
It perfect ly rest tored my h: fter seven exs.”"— Major 
Hine, Jersey. 























ars’ 
“ Crinilene st the best stimulant for the hair I have 
ever analyzed.”— Dr, Thomson, Regent-square. 





ERVOUS, MIND, or HEAD SUFFERERS. 
—You e advised, if "you w wish to be cured, to appl 

write to the | Rev. Dr. WILLIS Le pean f pume @ cured him self of 
fourteen years’ nervousness, and n from tee hd 
rather than gain to cure others. Out of 2 20, 000 om licants, inclading 
noblemen, clergymen, and all other classes, e knows not fifty 
uncu who have followed his advice. His peculiar Lp 4 
removes these complaints more certainly than bark cures ague 
Pamphlet, * NOVEL OBSERVATIONS ON NERVOUS Ese 
will be franked to any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, Blooms- 
bury-street, Bedford-square. At home from 11 to 3. Means of cure 
sent to all parts. 





and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses). 
Many of Sees are quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make this 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. Common 
Iron s, from 158, 6d.; Portable Folding tends, from 
138. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
— sacking, from 198. 9d. ; and Cots, from 2s. each. Hand- 





[MPROVED MODERATOR LAMPS.— 
ee nou As PEARCE & SON recommend their LAMPS with 

feat confidence to the notice of the May > They are made 
ae for their oun, sae & bear T. P. & Son’s name. Besides 

eh caper. t they possess the advantage over those usually offered 
for sale of being ~~ an Smgooves a gay finished with more 
@re—and the notjerns are in much r taste; while their 
Gesaliness, simplicit: zo Spee pa the extreme economy 

‘brilliant and unfading li are generally acknowledged. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


THE lle arde APPROVED STOVES.—The 
lor the CHUNK and VESTA STOVES (separatel 
eat still continuing unabated, and numbers having boon 

— ons | upwards of 14,500) | pe a the patronage of 

st prctenee of — ir pre-eminently useful 

has renewed confidence in 





Inds twelve years Leng J have been 
Mature throug hee the gould. evening spot et tem . 
oul 
Rv atntons Paracas cnt Pniage f Ceea ose 
b= hy m. 258. Bot ves for warshouses, = from 108. each. 
Fair's 


sealed bag. 
BURTON Ya has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
thew ofa seating), exe otasive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
ing HING —F NGERY (includ- 
ry, Nickel Siler’ P Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
classified that Purchasers may 


ode 
es with Engravings sent ue, pest free. The money 
an-street) ; Nos. 1 & 2, 


for art: 
prea yen! 
‘STREET; 4and 5, PERRY SPLACE 





Iron and brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 3, 158, to 3iL, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The pari NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 
URTON, when plated by the patent process of 
An, Elkington r{ Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
astiots next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
| or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be "distin- 
guished from real silver. 
Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. ———. Rs ee 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ........ 18% «... 2 268. 
Dessert z rks ° 


Dessert Spoons 
Table Forks 
B.- Spoons . 
d Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
m anal kinds of Ye-plating done by the patent process, 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. a a hes 'y 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per doz. = es 
Dessert ditto and ditto 8. die. Sse. 
Tea ditto le 128, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all conte teesagy a exciesives of the shop. eres ry! to the 
show of GENE HING IRON M RY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, hey sliver. “Viated and J japenned Wares, aes and 
Brass Beds d that 


easily and at — make their selections. 
wi — 5 pet free. The money 
article not ta 


OXFORD-S' REET (corner of ences Nos. 1 and 2, 
STREET ; and4and 5, PERRY’S-P. PLACE, 





Catalogues, 
ws for eve! 
NEWMAN 








o YoU SUFFER TOOTHACHE?—If so, 
tant too ond » lasting cure will be effected by using Dr. 
BARKERS ENAM EL, the only efficient preparation ever dis- 
covered for filling decayed Teeth, preventing Toothache, and stop- 
ping the progress of decay, rendering them sound and ‘useful for 
mastication and ornament. Price ls; sent post free, with In- 
structions, &c., on receipt of 13 stamps, by Dr. BARKER 
sf ARGYLE-SQuARE, Lonpon.—* My Teeth now look sound and 
— Your Enamel has quite cured the Toothache.” Miss Ray, 
th.—" I would have given @ guinea for your Enamel twelve 
months ago.” imith.—“ T have not had a moment's pain 
since I filled my Teeth. i can now eat my food freely.” Mr. ers, 


CURE of 50 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC 

COUGH at the age of 66 by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. From Mr. Wm. Tomlinson, bookseller, 15, Stodman- 
street, Newark.—“ A lady of this town (whom I can refer any one 
to privately), who is now in the 66th year of her age, 
afflicted with a most violent asthmatic cough ever since she was 
fifteen years old. For meng years she has been constantly under 
medical attendance, and all means tried in vain to remove her 
complaint. About two months ago she was induced—though atthe 
time apparently on the brink of the grave—to try the above medi- 
cine, which, through the Divine blessing, has not only removed 
her cough, but her lungs appear quite regenerated; her appetite, 
rest, &c., has returned, and her general health is wonderfully im- 
pecs. *” Price 1s, 14d., 28, 9d, and 118. per box. Sold by all deee- 


cists, 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS the most unprecedented 

Medicine for the CURE of BILE and DISORDERED 

STOMACHS.—Extract . a lethen Soon a D. E. Evans, com- 
mercial traveller, Chester, dated Sep’ 1852 :—“ To Professor 
Holloway.—Sir,—For a considersbig ay RA I suffered dreadfully 
from bile, indigestion. and a disordered stomach. In the hopes mf 
obtaining oe oh I took a great variety of a pute all 2 
of no wever, recommended b; y Mr. 
Harlech, to ter ye our a. and it is 
inform you that they 


the best of h ‘ith. DE 
gine ; and at Professo fessor x (aped) D way's 





establishment, 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


(New Series), price 6s. per Number, 


Contents of No. V.—_JANUARY, 1853. 
VI. THE ATOMIC THEORY, BEFORE CHRIST AND 
SINCE. 
VII. HISTORY AND IDEAS OF THE MORMONS. 
VIII. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
1X. X. XL XIL CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 


nmr 


“ The new number of the Westminster is calculated to keep up the reputation of this rising periodical. 
It is a healthy state of the public mind which can endure and favour the advocacy of all shades of opinion 
in the works of its current literature. We are glad, therefore, to see that encouragement is given toa 
Review starting upon a neutral ground indeed, but a ground which needs but cultivation to produce fruit 
that cannot but add greatly to the national riches. The two old-established Reviews have run so long in the 
directions prescribed at their starting, that there is no hope of their ever being able to diverge from their 
‘appointed lines. The ruts which they have made in their progress are so deep that they may in vain 
Struggle to extricate themselves and lead us to ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ It is "yell then that a new 
competitor should enter the field, to point out tracts which we could never have reached by the old coaches. 
The Westminster, old in name indeed, is new in feature, and is an evidence of the strength of the new forces 
that are seething under the parched crust of modern society. It gives us suggestions, anticipations, hopes. 
It may not always fall in with the current in which our own ideas have been used to flow—it may run right 
athwart the stereotyped lines of railroad in which modern thought is almost bound to travel; but whenever 
it does so it brings its justification along with it. It is not only startling but often profound, and, as a rule, 
both vigorous and honest... . . . . On the whole, the present number will be held to be one of the most 
successful of the series." Daily News, Jan. 5, 1853. 

“The Westminster Review, which has failed under so many managements, under its new management 
promises to be no failure at all. Good healthy blood stirs in it, and we have little doubt that it will not 
only win its way to as high a point in public estimation as it held in its best days, but that more practical 
results will follow, and it will be found to sell. With equal ability, we observe a larger and more catholic 
spirit... . . The notion of treating quarterly, in four final articles, the general contemporary literature of 
England, America, Germany, and France, is very good; the articles are well done, and they place the reader 
of the Review ia possession of a kind of information which he wants about the literature of the day. Let 
us hope, then, that our old friend the Westminster, brought as it now is into complete harmony with the 
spirit of the time, and having its pages furnished by thinking men as well as able writers, will take gradually 
a sure hold of the public, and will be bought hy those who heretofore have been satisfied to read it as it 
came to them borrowed from the circulating library. We wish its new conductors all success, They are 
in the right way to obtain it."Zxaminer, July 24th. 


I. MABRY TUDOR. 
IL CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 
Ill. CHARITY, NOXIOUS AND BENEFICENT. 
IV. THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
¥V. AMERICAN SLAVERY, AND EMANCIPATION BY 
THE FREE STATES. 





Letters from Ireland. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Reprinted from the‘ Dairy News.” Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 
“ Every one of these letters contain passages worthy of a.tention The republication of Miss Martineau’s Letters as a 
very late description of Ireland will he universally acceptable.”— Economist. . 
- We enterta'» no doubt then that ovr readers will rejoice with us in having these contributions hrvaght together vud 
presented again to their notice ima compact and inviting form.”—ZIJnquiver. ‘ 


. . ~ 
Preciosa: a Tale. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d. 
_“ Exquisitely beautiful writing... ..It is full of sighs and lover's aspirations, with many charming fancies and poetic thoughts. 
It is Petrarch and Laura oyer again, and the numerous quotations from the Italian interspersed, together with images suggested 
by the passionate melodies of the great composers, pretty clearly indicate the burthen which runs like a rich refrain throughout. 
+++.+sUf its execution we have the right to speak in terms of unqualified praise.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


Life and Letters of Judge Story, 


The eminent American Jurist, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law at Har- 
ord Satereelly. Edited by his Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. Witha Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Original price, 1. 108.; re- 
uci 


“ Greater than any law writer of which England can boast since the days of Blackstone.” 

: rd Campbell, in the House of Lords, April 7th, 1843. 

“ We look in vain over the legal literature of England for names to put in comparison with those of Livingstone, Kent, and 
Story....... After reading his (Judge Story’s) Life and Miscellaneous Writings, there can be no difficulty in accounting for his per- 
sonal influence and popularity.”"— Edinburgh Review. a ¥ 

“ The biography before us, written by his son, is admirably digested, and written in a style which sustains the attention to the 

w, 


last, and occasionally rises to true and striking eloquence.”— Eclectic Revie 


Religion and Education in Relation to the People. 
By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Author of * Religious Scepticism,’ ‘ The Drama of Life,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


“It is a work singularly adapted by its precision of thought, aptness of illustration, and gentleness of tone, to promote the 
purpose which its author has aimed at.”— Westininster Ieview. 


Fichte’s Popular Works. 


Translated by WILLIAM SMITH. With a Memoir and Portrait of the Author. In 2 vols. post &vo. price 208, 


Contents:—1, Memoir of Fichte.—2. Vocation of the Scholar.—3. Nature of the Scholar.—4. Vocation of Man.—5. Characteristics 
of the Present Age.—6. Way towards Blessed Life, or the Doctrine of Religion.—7. Outlines of the Doctrine of 


Knowledge. 
4#@ Any of these Works may be had separately. : 
“ We state Fichte's character as it is known and admitted by men of all parties among the Germans, when we say that so 
robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and imm »vable, has not mingled in philosophical discussion since the time of 
Luther.”—Thomus Carlyle. 


The Progress of the Intellect ; 
AsE plified in the Religi Develop t of the Grecks and Hebrews. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 24s. 
Norica; 
Or, Tales of Niirnberg from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of AUGUST HAGEN. Fcap. 8vo. ornamental bind- 
ing, suitable for presentation, uniform with ‘The Artist’s Married Life.’ Original price, 7s. 6d. ; reduced to 5s, 


Hearts in Mortmain, and Cornelia. 


A Novel, in 1 yol. Post 8vo. cloth. Original price, 10s. 6d. ; reduced to 5s. 


The History of Ancient Art among the Greeks. 


By JOHN WINCKELMANN. From the German, by G. H. LODGE. Beautifully Illustrated. 8yo. cloth. Original price, 12s. ; 
reduced to 6s. 








London: Jonn CHapMan, 142, Strand. 





THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 


Popular Christianity: 
Its TRANSITION STATE and PROBAB 
MENT. By FREDERICK FOXTON, ee DEVELOP 
Prior nat Doekige, Qaiord, and Perpetial Curate of ag 
ow, erefo: 
price, 68.; reduced to 5a, P Te Original 


Sermons of Consolation. 


By F. W. P. GREENWOOD, D.D., Boston, 
Edition. Post svo. cloth, 38. U8 Thin 


The Creed of Christendom: 


Its FOUNDATIONS and SUPERSTRUCTU 
RATHBONE GREG. 890. cloth, 10s. BE WY. 
“Will rank high with those critical and erudite i 
have of late cleared up so many 0! re matters fet Fos Hr 

of religion, corrected so many false theories, dispelled 9 
errors, and done so much to being into harmony, science, af 
religion the voice of Nature and the voice of God.*— Economig 





An Inquiry concerning the Origi 
CHRISTIANITY. By CHARLES C. HENNELL Secon: 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


Religious Scepticism and Infidelity; 
Their HISTORY, CAUSE, CURE, and MISSION. ByJ.4. 
ye hae Post 8vo. cloth. Original price, 58.; reduced 


Miscellanies. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Contents :—The Life, Character, and Works of Dr. Priat- 
ley—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas A DD- 
Church and State—Theodore Parker’s Discourse of 
Phases of Faith—The Church of England—and the a 
the Churches. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


Endeavours after the Christian Life, 
Discourses by JAMES MARTINEAU. Finst ayn Sion 
Series. 12mo, cloth, 78. 6d. each. 

“ Whatever may be its [Second sy | defecta, we regariit 
as one of the most preciods gifts to the religious world iy 
modern times.”— Inquirer. 

and ethereality of ethical sentiment ig 
must commend them.” 


“ There is a delicac: 
these discourses whic 


i onconformis. 
“ One of the most interesting, attractive. and most valuable 
series of Essays which the literature of Christianity has» 
ceived from priest or layman for many a year.”—Critie, 


The Soul: Her Sorrows and He 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History 
the Soul, as the Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NE ‘4 Balliol and 


MAN, formerly Fellow o College, 
Author of ‘A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ 
cloth, fa. 


* The spirit throughout has our warmest sympathy, Item 
tains more of the genuine life of Christianity than half & 
books that are coldly elaborated in its defence. The charmd 
the volume is the tone of faithfulness and sincerity which it 
breathes—the evidences which it affords in every page of being 

wn direct from the fountains of —— 


ive Rev 
Phases of Faith; 
Or, Passages from the History of My Creed. By FRANCE 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of ‘A History of the Hebrer 
Monarchy, ‘The Soul: Her Sorrows and Her Aspirations’ 
Post vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In addition to the religious and metaphysical it 
contains some more tangible biographical matter, in incidental 
pictures of the writer’s career, and glim of the alienatiou 
and social persecutions he underwent in consequence of bis 
opinions.”—Spectator, 


A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER, New Editio 
Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

“ Parker writes like a Hebrew prophet, enriched by the 
ripest culture of the modern world.”— Westminster Review. 

“There is a mastery shown over every element of the grat 
subject.”— Prospective Review. 

- unds in passages of fervid eloquence—eloquene bed 
remarkable for the truth of feeling which directs it as for the 
genius by which it is inspired.”—Christian 


The Life of Jesus, critically examined. 
| pny DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 3 vols. Syo. clit 
68. 





Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. 
Discourses by J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 7% 

“These sermons are admirable. They partake more directly 

of the character of religious instruction, and possess Tan! 
more literary merit, than is usual in such compealiies 

thought is arranged with great clearness, and the style for 1 


lucid and felicitous phraseology is beyond all praise. , 
P ogy y' Ni formit. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians 
An Attempt to convey their Spirit and Significance. >. 
Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Post svo. cloth. Oriital 
price, 98, ; reduced to 7s. A 

“A volume of singularly free, suggestive, and besutifil 
commentary.”—Inquirer. 


Catholicity, Spiritual and Intellectual. 
An Attempt at Vindicating the Harmony of Faith 
Knowledge. A Series of Discourses. By T. er 
late Minister of St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich; Aw! 
‘Travels in Egypt and Syria,’ &c. vo. cloth, 58 

May be had separately, 1s. each, paper cover. 


London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 
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